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QUOTATIONS 


It is sometimes as hard to persuade slaves to be free as it is to compel free- 
men to be slaves—EDMUND BuRKE. 


Well, I said; but if we suppose change in God or in anything else, that 
change must be effected either by another or by himself. 

That is most certain. 

And things which are at their best are also least liable to be altered or 
decomposed; for example, when healthiest and strongest the human frame is 
least liable to be affected by meats and drinks and labours, and the plant which 
1s in the fullest vigour also suffers least from heat or wind, or other similar 
accidents. 

Of course. 

And this is true of the soul as well as the body; the bravest and wisest soul 
will be least affected by any external influence-—PLATo. 


If you want to be insptred to fight with an army, don’t look at the strag- 
glers in the rear.—Utysszs S. GRANT. 


The greatest evils of their time rise from something that was too little to 
be attended to.—TuRGoT. 


I have learned by experience that it costs something to speak out, but the 
man who maintains an interested and pusillanimous reticence is not a 
faithful servant.—F. W. Farrar. 


At laundry the first six girls asked all gave as their first reason for 
happiness that the work “takes up your mind” and generally as the second 
reason, “It’s awful lonesome at home” or “ There 1s an awful emptiness at 
home.’ —GRAHAM WALLAS. 


Certain biases, talents, executive skills are special to each individual; but 
the high, contemplative, all-commanding vision, the sense of right and wrong, 
is alike in all,—EMERSON. 

I am always happy, even in prison. In all the world there is nobody so 
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happy as I; my thoughts keep me so busy that I do not mind the circumstances. 
—CAaTHERINE Bresukovsky, Little Grandmother of the Russian Revolution. 


It is not likely that a person who is ignorant of what everybody knows can 
know that of which almost everybody is ignorant.—MAacauLay. 


If anyone shall well consider the errors and obscurity, the mistakes and 
confusion, that are spread in the world by an ill use of words, he will find 
some reason to doubt whether language, as it has been employed, has con- 
tributed more to the improvement or hindrance of knowledge among mankind. 
—LockeE. 


The disposition again, which students of animal behaviour call “ Trial 
and error” provides a process by which an animal can find a means of satisfy- 
ing some strong instinctive desire, when bodily acts characteristic of the sim- 
pler instincts have failed to do so. Under such circumstances, the animal 
begins a succession of random movements, accompanied, apparently, by 
intense and often distressing nervous excitement. One of these movements 
may succeed in producing a useful result. If so, and if the same difficulty 
recurs again, the process will be gone through in a shortened form. Finally, 
the successful act will be repeated with no preliminary random movements, 
and a useful habit will have been formed.—GraHam WALLAS. 


I have often noticed that my will had decided before my thinking was fin- 
1shed.—B1sMARCK. 


The things which this life best enjoys are not expensive, for the simple 
reason that they are not to be had vicariously. Expensiveness means getting 
other people to endure trouble for us; and in natural selection individual 
organisms find 1t a profitable trick—GrORGE BOURNE. 


Upon the field of battle, the happiest inspiration is most often a recollection. 
—NAPOLEON. 


Trust the future and it shall not betray you.—EMERSON. 
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THAT SILVER LINING 


CHAPTER I 


ALLOW ME! 


HIS book apparently contains neither pref- 
ace nor introduction, yet both of the ap- 
purtenances will be found tucked away some- 

where inside of it. 

It is going to be a very disorderly appearing book, 
full of apparent contradictions and innocent and 
trivial repetitions. 

If you will look about you at the visible world, 
at the way trees, dead or dying, lie about forests, 
at the huddled houses in the outskirts of towns, at 
the motley masses of people everywhere, you will 
see that Nature seems to be very disorderly; but 
underneath it all, the laws of Nature are based 
on absolute mathematics. 

This book aims to be like that; there is no system 
about it. It is likely to be hilarious one moment 
and quite serious the next; sometimes it will be very 
dull and at others very interesting. I cannot help 
but make parts of it interesting, because these parts 
are the ones I shall crib from others. 
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You will discover, however, that if you have the 
strength to read through to the end, there is, run- 
ning through it, a thread of something that carries 
on beyond the book, even if we do have as much fun 
as possible as we go along. 


THE OBJECT 


It is a practical guide to those who are either 
already on the road to Happiness, or are trying to 
get on the road. What people want to know is 
how they can get out of trouble when they are in it, 
how they can keep out of trouble, and how they can 
be happy. 

Nobody wants to be happy at the expense of 
other things that are much more important. But 
if we can be reasonably happy and still keep inside 
of the chalk line, why that is so much to the good. 

I am going to show you just what to expect if 
you do certain things. You must go along with me, 
with a fairly open mind, and reserve your decision 
until we have finished. | 

But maybe, after all, you would better not; maybe 
you would better make your decision now. 

We are all blind most of the time because we 
deliberately set ourselves not to see. The act of 
seeing involves a decision. You don’t have to do 
anything else but decide. That is the law. When 
you say “I want” to do such and such a thing, then 
somebody comes along and hands it to you on a 
platter. 
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What I mean is that you must ask to know, and 
then you will be told. 

I try never to tell anybody anything unless they 
ask. You cannot force your advice on anybody else. 
And if I want to know, I ask. And I am always 
told. But that is something that will come later. 


MAKE YOUR DECISION NOW 


And so I shall expect you to meet me half way. 
I am not going to do all of the thinking and then 
present the result to you as if it were a moving pic- 
ture melodrama, where you have only to sit in 
the dark and watch the screen. The subject I 
have to present has puzzled the greatest minds in 
allages. I am going to present it in such a way that 
you can understand it by applying yourself to it. I 
am going to be as entertaining as possible, as dis- 
orderly as I care to be, as deep as I must be, and so 
complete that when you get through there will be 
no more to be said. You will know how to get into 
contact with all there is to know or ever can know. 


QUESTIONS 


Some of the questions that you will quite natur- 
ally ask yourself when you pick up this book are: 

Can you show me how to make any more money? 

Do I have to do anything? 

Is it something I can learn? How long will it 
take? 

How much does it cost? 
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Can anybody practise it? 

Is it non-sectarian ? 

Now these questions, and a great many more like 
them, I propose to answer in this book, and I pro- 
pose to answer them in such a manner that any per- 
son of average intelligence, with an open mind, who 
is willing to do a little thinking, will see that the 
answer is true. I am going to try my best not to be 
lengthy or dull. I am going to assume that you have 
common sense, that you have laid aside at the start 
all prejudices, that, along with me, you are only 
anxious to get at the truth, no matter where it 
leads. 

And I promise you this: I will help you. My 
help will consist in clarifying the problem in such a 
way that you will understand what the limitations 
are, and just what you must do if you wish to hold 
the road. You know there are some machines that 
hold the road better than others. Well, I am going 
to show you how you can hold the road better, 
merely by displaying all the machinery; when 
you know how the machinery works, when you can 
see it working in yourself, when you get the idea of 
your own displacement in the universe, then you can 
steer better. And after all, it is largely a question 
of steering. 


BELIEVE! 


The very first thing I want you to believe is that a 
book can be light and cheerful and yet deep. A 
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great many solemn books get the reputation for be- 
ing deep, when they are only stupid. 

Remember this: there were originally less than 
thirty Indo-European root words. From these root 
words have been built up a vast structure, the inten- 
tion being apparently to confuse the minds of every- 
body. 

The man who said that language was invented to 
conceal thought was not far off. 

It is very easy to fool people with words. Most 
of them are ashamed to admit they don’t know what 
you are talking about. 

Every successful business man always knows just 
where he stands. He keeps track of his liabilities. 
Let us do this now with ourselves. The next chap- 


ter will be devoted to YOUR TROUBLES. 


CHAPTER II 


YOUR TROUBLES 


AN is a fighting animal. Whatever free- 
M dom he possesses, he has fought for. 

Whenever you are not ready to fight at 
the drop of the hat, for something you know in- 
stinctively to be right, then there is something the 
matter with you. You are not normal. 

You must fight. Does this mean that you are to 
go about with a chip on your shoulder looking for 
trouble all the time, and like the bad man from the 
West, that you invite everybody to come on and you 
will smash them in the jaws? 

Certainly not. 

It is of the utmost importance that this question 
of fighting be understood. It is not easy to under- 
stand, because it involves man’s whole attitude to- 
wards his environment, towards his God, towards 
the universe, towards everything that IS. The 
fighting that I mean may mean _non-resistance. 
Sometimes it requires more courage not to fight 
physically than it does to fight. It is not only an at- 
titude of mind that is involved, but it is something 
that involves the giving up of everything that you 
have or are, for the sake of right. 
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Perhaps I can put it crudely by saying that it in- 
volves all of your sporting instincts. 

There is no logical reason for war. It is acknowl- 
edged to be the stupidest thing that man creates. 
Yet millions upon millions of men, since the world 
began, have gone into war, ready to give up their 
lives and everything they possess, and their acts have 
received the undying tributes of posterity. 

What do we do on Decoration Day, when we 
place flowers on the graves of our dead heroes? 
What are the two greatest pieces of oratory in the 
history of the world? Pericles’s oration and Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg address—both celebrating the 
dead who fought. 

Who are the men who stand out most vividly in 
the minds of multitudes? Napoleon, Cesar, Alex- 
ander. In this country, Grant. Why are millions of 
Americans so enamoured of the memory of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt? Because he was a fighter. 

What I mean by fighting, however, is just this: 
it is the willingness, at any given moment, to sur- 
render everything that you are for the sake of some- 
thing that you cannot define, and yet which is more 
real than anything that you can define. 

Perhaps I can make it plainer by stating that, so 
far as our bodies are concerned, individuals don’t 
count. 

I may do all I have to do in the first twenty years 
of my life; and after that I don’t count. Or I may 
do it in the last ten years, having first lived fifty 
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years before doing anything. In either case, it 
doesn’t matter whether I live or die physically, ex- 
cept insofar as I may contribute to the permanency 
of things mentally, morally, or spiritually. 

One small nation like Greece, unstable, lasting 
in the scheme of things only an inconspicuous frac- 
tion of chronology, may have a greater influence on 
the course of mankind than a nation like Rome, that 
spreads itself over the visible world. Rome appeals 
to the eye: Greece to the mind. Rome is scenery: 
Greece mind. 

Above the physical fighters are the moral fighters. 
The difference between physical and moral courage is 
the difference between a Grant and a Lincoln. Lin- 
coln said he would wait in McClellan’s office indef- 
initely if he could get him to win the war. At the 
height of the great World War, Foch, leading the 
allied armies, declared: “I am not a fighter. Others 
fight. My business is to think.” 

Yet, in the sense I mean, he was a fighter. He 
held his line. 


I have stated that this question of fighting is not 
easily understood. It is even more difficult than that. 
It lies at the heart of things. Through inaccurate 
thought about it millions of men have been failures. 
When the rich young man went to Christ and asked 
him what to do in order to inherit eternal life, and 
said that he had kept all the Commandments, Christ 
said: “Give up everything you possess and follow 
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me.’’ And the young man went away exceedingly 
sorrowful, for he had great possessions. 

Consider what this means. Suppose that Foch 
had ordered a general advance, all along the line, 
before the right moment. It was essential that he 
should wait. Therefore, when you fight, you must 
fight with all of the weapons you possess. That is 
to say, you must employ all of your resources. Pa- 
tience is one; humility is one. The great essential 
point to remember is that we have no right to con- 
sider ourselves, as individuals. Therefore, we must 
fight for the thing in which we believe. And we must 
believe in something! 

Now it is a singular thing that the moment you 
realize this, the moment you face about, look the 
enemy right in the eye without flinching, your 
troubles begin to fade. Troubles are of course illu- 
sions. That, however, doesn’t make them any 
easier to bear. 

One of the greatest books in the world is the 
BHAGAVADGITA. Let me quote from it just a 
little in order to get home this thought about fight- 
ing. In the book there is a battle on, on the holy 
field of Kurukshetra, and Arguna, leader of one of 
the opposing forces, doesn’t feel right about it. He 
cannot get over the idea that it is wrong to fight. 
And so Arguna said: 


Seeing these kinsmen, O Khrishna! standing (here) anxious 
to engage in battle, my limbs droop down; my mouth is quite 
dried up; a tremor comes over my body; and my hairs stand 
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on end; the Gandiva (bow) slips from my hand; my skin burns 
intensely. I am unable, too, to stand up; my mind whirls 
around as it were; O Keseva, I see adverse omens; and I do 
not perceive any good (likely to accrue) after killing (my) 
kinsmen in the battle. . . . These I do not wish to kill, 
though they kill (me) O destroyer of Mahdu! even for the 
sake of sovereignty over the three worlds, how much less then 
for this earth alone? 


Now you will understand, I am sure, that this 
great Indian epic is only an allegory, and do you 
know of any more simple way of putting into words 
how all of us feel time and again, when we shrink 
from battle? Our troubles are the enemy; many of 
them are our kin. Indeed, the hardest thing for us 
to do sometimes is to fight the evil things in those 
that we have come to love and which we feel should 
be destroyed. Many an American boy who went 
over to France in the war and fought with the ut- 
most heroism, yet came back and acted like a con- 
scientious objector when brought face to face with 
the ordinary problems of life. We all know of such 
cases. 

But real fighting means the surrender of our- 
selves, completely and wholly, for a cause. Now 
read what the Deity replied to Arguna. 

The Deity said: 


How (comes it that) this delusion, O Arguna! which is dis- 
carded by the good, which excludes from heaven, and occasions 
infamy, has overtaken you in this (place of) peril? Be not 
effeminate, O son of Pritha! it is not worthy of you. Cast 
off this base weakness of heart, and arise, O terror of (your) 
foes. 


YOUR TROUBLES II 
Arguna said: 


How, O destroyer of Mahdu! shall I encounter with arrows 
in the battle Bhishma and Drona—both, O destroyer of 
enemies! entitled to reverence? Without killing (my) pre- 
ceptors—(men) of great glory—it is better to live even on alms 
in ‘this world. . . . Nor do we know which of the two is 
better for us—whether that we should vanquish them or that 
they should vanquish us. 


Now this is the universal soliloquy that men in all 
ages have indulged in. And notice the sophistry of 
Arguna, wondering to himself if, after all, it makes 
any difference whether he wins or not—using this 
as a subtle excuse not to fight. 

It is the same cry that Hamlet gave when he said 


The time is out of joint, O cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set it right. 


And what did the Deity say to the troubled Ar- 
guna? I need not quote all that he said, but here 
are just a few lines. 


The Deity said: 


Learned men grieve not for the living nor for the 
dead. Never did I not exist, nor these rulers of men; nor 
will any one of us ever after cease to be. As in this body, 
infancy and youth and old age (come) to the embodied (self) 
so does the acquisition of another body; a sensible man is not 
deceived about that. The contacts of the senses, O son of 
Kunti! which produce cold and heat, pleasure and pain, are 
not permanent, they are forever coming and going. Bear them, 
O descendant of Bharata! For, O chief of men! that sensible 
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man whom they afflict not (pain and pleasure being alike to 
him) he merits immortality. There is no existence for that 
which is unreal; there is no non-existence for that which is 
real. . . . He who thinks one to be the killer and he who 
thinks one to be the killed, both know nothing. He is not 
born, nor does he ever die, nor, having existed, does he exist 
no more. Unborn, everlasting, unchangeable, and very ancient, 
he is not killed when the body is killed! O son of Pritha! how 
can that man who knows the self thus to be indestructible, ever- 
lasting, unborn, and imperishable, kill any one, or cause any one 
to be killed? 


What the Deity means in this instance, is only 
what every man knows, and no matter what our 
environment or our phraseology may be, the same 
law runs through everything. We cannot evade our 
responsibilities, much as we like to fool ourselves 
into believing that we can. ‘That is the great diffi- 
culty with so much of the inspirational literature 
now being published, and to which I shall refer more 
particularly later on. It invites too many people 
whose principal aim in life is to evade their respon- 
sibilities, to believe that they can get something for 
nothing. There is no more glorious path in the uni- 
verse than the path that leads upward along the 
line of duty. But it cannot be trod without a 
struggle. The struggle is worth all that one may 
put into it. 

And now, just as the successful and responsible 
business man keeps tabs on his liabilities, in order 
that he may take measures to reduce them, let us 
face our troubles. Let us say, at the start, that my 
troubles are your troubles, that there is no difference 
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between us, that you and I are just the same in our 
common renderings, that is to say, as individuals, 
that we are only reflections of that Mind which is 
called universal, or Cosmic. These troubles may be 
illusions; they may change from time to time, but 
whatever they are, they can be fairly well tabulated. 
They are: 

First: Financial. (Law of self-preservation. ) 

Second: Troubles that come through others. 

Third: Troubles that come through ourselves. 

Let us be perfectly frank about this whole matter 
and say that with regard to the first of our troubles, 
the necessity for maintaining ourselves materially 
presses down upon all of us. To say that we are 
above maintaining ourselves, that we care nothing 
for money, that the Lord will provide, etc., is to 
talk rot. 

Moreover, it is a plain duty laid upon all of us. 
Later on I shall go into this question of mainte- 
nance more particularly. At present I am concerned 
only to classify the trouble that comes to us from 
money, or from the necessity for earning a living, 
as being a real trouble; that is to say, a difficulty that 
must be surmounted. We can’t go on, like Micaw- 
ber, waiting for something to turn up, we have got 
to make a living, we have got to support, not alone 
ourselves, but others who may be entrusted to us. 
That is the biggest job we have. It takes most of 
us all our lives to learn how to do it, and even then, 
most of us feel that we haven’t learned to do as well 
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as we should. We may overtrain, like Mr. Rocke- 
feller, and then comes the responsibility for having a 
financial elephant on our hands. 

Second: the troubles that come to us through 
others are much more tragic, more sweeping, than 
come in any other way. We cannot well go through 
this world without falling in love with someone. 
When you come to love a number of other people, 
then you open the way to sorrow. I hasten to ob- 
serve, however, that you must never forget that you 
yourself, without perhaps realizing it, may cause 
those you love as much sorrow as they cause you. 
Just at the moment when you criticize another, you 
may be causing him pain of which you are entirely 
ignorant. Life, as we go along, is full of the trage- 
dies of broken friendships, of loves gone wrong, of 
untimely deaths, of smothered griefs. And all be- 
cause our love is not great enough to cover the 
whole, but only a part! 

The third set of your troubles come from yourself 
(or yourselves, for we are all one), or that thing 
which some writers define as the Ego. You have a 
chronic malady. You are unable to break yourself 
of some habit. In some manner or other, you are 
continually getting in your own way. I recall quite 
vividly being much injured by a friend of mine, who 
had hurt me immeasurably by something he had 
done to me that came near breaking up our friend- 
ship. Finally, after passing many sleepless nights, 
I made up my mind to go to him, to face him, to tell 
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him what he had been doing to me. I planned the 
whole affair with great care, choosing my words in 
advance so that there would be no vulnerable spot in 
my argument. 

He listened to me carefully until I had finished. 
Then he smiled woefully and said: 

“Everything you have told me is quite true. But 
don’t you realize that all my life I have been trying 
to break myself of this thing that you accuse me of ?” 

Now of the three kinds of troubles that I have 
mentioned, namely, Money, Others, and Yourself, 
the first two are more largely concrete, visible, ma- 
terial, while the last is more abstract, invisible. 

Money of course is only a symbol; it is a modern 
representative of the ancient struggle for existence. 
But it is ponderable, it is something to be measured 
and counted, something intensely tangible, to be 
handled and fondled, to display. Thus those who 
have a lot of it, with the delightful simplicity of 
children, like to display it in many forms. They 
build show houses, they go about in yachts and 
motors, they build the thought of it into their 
talk. 

We are all guilty, if to display that thing that has 
cost us as much in effort is guilt. 

Personally I think it is natural for us to feel and 
act that way. We take pride in our sense of inde- 
pendence. I am not defending this, I am only ex- 
plaining it. 

What is the difference between a professor dis- 
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playing his scholarship and a millionaire displaying 
his outhouses ? 

The excess of anything is bad. Our money 
troubles come largely from the excess of our attach- 
ments to money. But it is so easy to do this, because 
it is so easy for us to deal with the things that we 
can see, and so hard for us to understand the things 
that we cannot see. 

So it is with others. Our dealings with them are 
largely concrete. We want to be near those we 
love. We want, as we say, to feel their presence. 
A large part of the attachment that we feel towards 
those with whom we live, and whom we love, comes 
from the many material acts they perform. Hus- 
band and wife are bound to each other over a series 
of years by concrete habits. This is not to minimize 
the spiritual attachment that may be there; it is only, 
for the moment, to call attention to this material 
side. 

Now with regard to ourselves, we discover that 
whatever troubles may come to us through this 
source are largely invisible. 

You say at once, except health. 

Yet even there we have opportunities to control 
our troubles. We know that bed-ridden people, 
people who have come to endure continuous pain, 
have yet been enabled to be comparatively, even 
superlatively, happy. In other words, as Epictetus 
the philosopher has put it, we can control our own 
actions. And this means that practically all of the 
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troubles that come through ourselves, come because 
we fail to control ourselves. We seem to be con- 
stantly going to extremes. 

“I knew it wouldn’t agree with me,” said a friend 
of mine, “but I simply couldn’t resist.’’ 

And if, in this invisible manner, that is to say 
through our will or whatever you choose to call it, 
you can come at last to control yourself, then your 
other troubles might easily vanish. You wouldn’t 
have to bother much about money, and as for others, 
they might not ever do anything to hurt you. It is 
an alluring thought, is it not? Yet, after all, it does 
not nearly take us to the heart of our problem. It 
is only just going over a little of the surface. 

What I am doing in these first chapters, you see, 
is to clear the way for the big things to come. I 
want you to think a little about these troubles of 
yours, tabulated as I leave them with you. The 
next chapter is devoted to First Aid. 


CHAPTER III 


FIRST AID 


Ts feeling that I have indicated in the last 
chapter, of being unequal to the emergency, 
is a feeling that comes to each and every one 
of us at one time or another. I have seen (and 
doubtless you have, also) people in all states of per- 
plexity and sorrow, from a simple disappointment 
up to a supreme tragedy, and always one says at 
some point: “I don’t see how I can stand it any 
longer.” 

Somewhere, out of the impenetrable darkness 
that surrounds you, an inconceivably powerful force 
carries you along, in spite of everything you can do. 
You don’t know what is going to happen next. You 
want to stand up and take your punishment, you 
don’t want to be a coward, but at the same time, one 
unexpected: thing follows another, until you are 
just worn out. There are moments, therefore, when 
you just throw up your hands in absolute despair, 
like Job. 

Don’t be fooled by the apparent complacency of 
some people you know who, if you should ask them, 
will declare that they never feel this way. 

18 
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There is something wrong with any human being 
who at times doesn’t feel this way. 

The mental healers and all those who write about 
the mind and spirit, and so forth, lay a great deal of 
stress on worry. Many very old people, who may 
differ radically on matters of diet and hygiene, gen- 
erally emphasize the fact that they haven’t worried. 

They pride themselves upon this. It seems to be 
a point of honour with them. Somehow or other, 
nobody likes to admit that he worries. And so these 
old fellows always declare that the reason why they 
have lived so long is that they have gone through 
life without any worry. 

It makes the rest of us feel ashamed of ourselves, 
when we think how we carry on to ourselves most 
of the time, trying to make a living, trying to make 
good, trying to square ourselves with Providence. 

Privately, I take what these old fellows say about 
themselves with a grain of salt. There is no delu- 
sion greater than the delusion that comes through 
vanity. Benjamin Franklin said he was glad 
that he was a reasonable being because he could 
reason himself into doing anything he wanted to 
do. 

Don’t be afraid to worry, only remember that 
there is an art to worry, like everything good. It 
all depends upon how it is done. 

There is a greater trouble than worry, and that 
is grief for someone we have loved very dearly, 
who has left us. 
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They say of worry that it is a delusion, and that 
it comes from investing the future with terrors 
that never come off. And that is largely true. 
They speak and write of it as if the mere fact 
that it is a delusion makes it worse than if it were a 
reality. 

But, in spite of what any one may assert to 
the contrary, I say that grief is very real, and 
that grief gets you in places that worry cannot 
reach. 

Worry is something that needs to be kept well in 
hand. In time it can be eliminated; it is a most inter- 
esting job, this elimination of worry, and well worth 
while. Very few people who have amounted to any- 
thing would have amounted to anything if they 
hadn’t worried and overcome it. Therefore, worry 
may be very valuable. 

But grief is a fixed affair. Time, of course, heals 
over the loss we feel when someone dear to us 
leaves us. But in reality, the sense of loss never 
leaves us. There are smiling people all over the 
world keeping up their round of duties, cheerful 
people, people whom you would never suspect of 
ever being sorrowful, who are yet carrying about 
within them a sunken grief over the loss of somebody 
they have loved and who has gone. And in passing, 
let me say this: grief over a loved one who has 
gone, when it is a selfish grief, and produced because 
you miss those things that have made you materially 
dependent upon the loved one, usually makes you 
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sour. But a noble grief over the departed is one of 
the most inspiring and creative influences in one’s 
life, not to be estimated at its real value until after 
the acute stage of sudden grief has passed. All 
sorrow is ennobling. To understand this, read “De 
Profundis,” by Oscar Wilde. To know the classic 
expression of grief, read Tennyson’s “In Memo- 
riam.”’ 

Let us now get to our first aid. One may call it 
‘What to do in an emergency” or ‘How to act, 
when up against it.’ The habit of having crises 
come in your life is a habit that some people have; 
they are always having unexpected disasters happen 
to them, and they are always crying out against 
these disasters, as if they were not responsible for 
them! There is a sense of course in which they are 
not responsible. But be sure that nothing ever hap- 
pens by accident. The sun doesn’t rise by accident, 
and neither does a volcano suddenly become active 
and destroy the bodies of thousands of human beings 
-by accident. 

The unexpected, however (to which I shall refer 
in a later chapter), is always happening to us, and 
what I now wish to call particular attention to is the 
enormous importance of our troubles, and the prac- 
tical fact that they are not something incidental, or 
related solely to us as individuals, but that they 
affect the entire universe. It should be understood 
quite thoroughly, and the idea should be grasped 
and developed so that we get the full force of it, 
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that for each one of us the whole universe, the 
heavens and earth and all that therein is—all this is 
but the outward and symbolic presentation of our 
own souls. We may, if we like, say of a distant 
star that it actually exists in space, but at the same 
time we must know that our intuition about that 
star, that is to say, our apprehension of it, can only 
be because our mind is in itself the universe, and 
what we think we see are only sensations. It is es- 
sential that we realize this philosophical idea, which 
has been fully explained in the text books, in order 
that we comprehend the enormous consequences fol- 
lowing upon thought. 

The universe is only what we think it to be. In 
sleep, it is blotted out entirely so far as the Ego is 
concerned. When you come to me in trouble, there- 
fore, it is a very serious matter for you, because it 
concerns the only universe you know or can ever 
know. Is it not a very serious matter, if a slight 
worry (seemingly) about some temporary thing 
(such, let us say, as the payment of rent) can blot 
out all your conception of the heavens, and reduce 
you to the narrow limits of an animal at bay, can 
sweep away from your consciousness the whole world 
of beauty, love, action, progress, activity, etc., and 
leave you thus shrunken and terrorized? 

And that is precisely what all human beings, take 
them in the aggregate, are suffering from—they are 
throttled down to a slit, through which they view a 
world of which, in their free moments, they get 
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glimpses as a world of limitless power, stretch- 
ing out into infinity as far as the mind can travel. 
Furthermore, this is a practical matter, and af- 
fects each and all of us. The most highly intellectu- 
al men are as much affected as the dullest swain—if 
not more so, indeed. One has only to read the tragic 
personal accounts of the struggles of the scholars 
of Russia to keep themselves barely alive under the 
soviet rule, to see that we are all bound by a common 
destiny, and subject to the same law of hunger and 
disease. For all these reasons, we must always 
have our nerve with us, but still more than this, we 
must understand the nature of the problem. We 
are, in point of fact, fighting to retain a universe, we 
are fighting to free our souls from the thralldom of 
the temporary by controlling our seemingly petty 
troubles so that this, our universe, may continue to 
expand for us and we shall continue to understand a 
little more clearly all the time the laws that govern it. 
When we begin to sense this great conception, then 
we come to see what it means to let a little trouble 
get the best of us, in much the same manner that a 
small turn-buckle on a flying machine may cause the 
destruction of the whole machine and thus dash us 
to earth, when we might be soaring in the heavens. 
This idea that I am now putting forward, how- 
ever, is—I am sure the intelligent reader will under- 
stand—not to encourage any one to exaggerate his 
troubles (for that way lies madness) but only to get 
the right perspective on the whole problem so that 
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every so-called trouble, as it comes up, can be dealt 
with correctly, with a proper technique. 

In time of trouble, no matter what it is, what to 
do? 

In presenting the following rules, please remem- 
ber that they are only a bare outline—just a lead, a 
kind of framework upon which to build. 

Naturally, nobody can help you but yourself; 
therefore, all you want is a method: you want some- 
thing to go by, something that you can take off and 
examine at your leisure, that is, something that can 
be demonstrated. 

It is precisely as if I were trying to sell you a 
motor car. It may look fine, it may shine like the 
golden dome of Heaven, but you want to know how 
far it will carry you, whether it is good for all roads 
and weathers, if it goes up hills and will get you any- 
where, and how much effort and cash it will take to 
run it. 

All I can do is to take you out in it for a few mo- 
ments, show you the controls and so on, and then 
let you try it for yourself. 

Just a few words about this car. 

It is more than just a mental and spiritual touring 
car. After you have become accustomed to driving 
it, and follow the directions, you may in the course 
of time get it to fly through the air. They tell us 
that nothing is impossible to science. Science is 
nothing but a creation of the mind. Therefore, 
when you add the spirit to the mind, then how much 
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more is everything possible? Even motor cars 
might grow wings. 


Seek Ye first the Kingdom of God and allthese things shall 
be added unto you. 


Remember, that no matter who you are, all things 
are possible. There is no age to consciousness. 

Also, remember that, while all things may be pos- 
sible, they are not always probable. It is not proba- 
ble, for example, that, at one fell swoop, you are go- 
ing to get rid of all your troubles. Sometimes there 
are people who seem to be getting something for 
nothing and try to convince you that you can do the 
same. But itis not probable that they really are get- 
ting something for nothing. Nature makes you pay 
for what you take, but Nature is very kind; she 
rewards you well for service. And if Nature pays 
well, God pays much better. But we mustn’t wander 
from our road any more. 

The first two rules are these: 

Rule One: You must want to. This is the de- 
cision that I mentioned before. You have got to 
come to it. One of the most certain things in the 
world is that nobody can be cured of anything unless 
they want to be cured. ‘That is the basis of all medi- 
cal and mental treatment. Your attitude of mind 
must be such that you feel within you an intense de- 
sire to go forward. ‘That is often the great value 
of despair, of a sense of hopelessness and dissatis- 
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faction, even of remorse. We suddenly realize that 
we don’t amount to anything. Maybe we have tried 
to get pleasure alone out of life; maybe we have 
just gone along, quite thoughtlessly, until some un- 
expected disaster has overtaken us. Suddenly we 
discover ourselves in a bog of uncertainty and doubt. 
We wake up and find that the world has not only 
all gone wrong, but that it isn’t the kind of a world 
that we believed it was in the beginning. 

And the thought appals us. It confuses us. We 
are overwhelmed, nay, consumed with anxiety. 

That is what the pious people call a process of 
conversion. Read ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ and you 
will understand what it means. It is a sense of sin. 
It is common at some time to everyone, and the 
results are different according to the individual. 

As soon as you begin to feel this way, then you 
wish to escape. And you have only your desire, 
your sincerity, to help you. And that is really all 
you need, only you don’t realize this at the moment. 

Rule Two: You must have faith. ‘Faith in 
what?” you say. Well, don’t let us go ahead too 
fast, otherwise we shall become too much discour- 
aged at the very start. And so my first reply is, 
Faith in something—faith in almost anything. You 
have got to believe in something. The more you 
can believe, the greater will be your progress. 

What is faith? Read the eleventh chapter of 
Hebrews and that may help some. But if I 
can tell you a story it will give you a more vivid idea. 
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Many years ago I was suddenly a victim of 
tuberculosis. Under thirty, with two children, 
just beginning, I was told by two doctors, within 
a week, that there was small hope for my re- 
pee the only chance being to go away to the 
Adirondacks. 

Within a week I found myself in Saranac, a pro- 
fessional, full-fledged “‘lunger.”” I had to give up 
everything to get well. The doctors were all de- 
lightfully vague, and extremely doubtful. I might 
and I might not. Nevertheless, at the end of a year 
I could walk twenty miles a day. They told me then 
that I was all right so long as I stayed in Saranac. 
Having this thought planted firmly in my mind, I 
disobeyed them and went back to my job—which had 
been thoughtfully and generously held open to me— 
and in the course of about six weeks promptly broke 
down with a succession of hemorrhages. From then 
on I went from bad to worse. 

Nobody knows, who has not been through the 
experience, what it means for a young fellow, with 
a growing family on his hands, to be confronted with 
slow death. 

Sudden death is nothing to it; death on the battle- 
field is nothing. But to die by microbes, inch by inch, 
to feel the thing inevitably closing in on you, to be 
whipsawed back and forth by doctors, to take your 
temperature secretly a dozen times a day, to keep 
looking for red spots, to try to throw a bluff—all 
this and more, is hell enough for any man to endure. 
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And of course, one cannot talk about it; one must 
pretend not to care. 

Naturally, my wife held me up; women always 
do. She probably suffered more than I, because 
we always suffer more through others we love 
than through ourselves—as I have already in- 
dicated. 

It is impossible to think of the haunting suspicions 
of those days without a shudder. I know now that 
all over the world there are thousands of people who 
are going through what I went through—people 
who are not afraid to die, but who are just trans- 
fixed on this quivering shaft of suspense—for that 
is what does the agony business for you. 

It is these people I want to reach through this 
book. It is delightful to read the beautiful 
words written by so many beautiful writers on 
mental healing—true words in the main—and yet, 
when you are up against it as I was, and as so many 
people are, you don’t always understand. There is 
a big gap between you and these beautiful words. 
Just for this reason I am taking pains to explain 
that through my own experience I am able to under- 
stand both ends. I think it is Herbert Spencer who, 
in his autobiography, writes of this same anomaly. 
He says that when you are feeling fine, you love to 
read the works of all those people who tell you how 
to feel fine, but when you are feeling sick, somehow 
you simply cannot get to them. And that is true. 
When you are looking for red spots on your hand- 
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kerchief in back streets, you are not inclined to read 
what Ralph Trine says about being in tune with the 
infinite. If you could, doubtless it would do 
you good; but you simply won’t. But let me go on 
with my story. 

After I came back from Saranac I struggled along 
for a year, steadily growing worse, with a daily tem- 
perature running up to 103°, night sweats, hemor- 
rhages, etc., doing my work every day, keeping up 
the illusion. 

It seems to be true, but it is none the less sad, 
that before we can be cured, we all have to touch 
bottom in that way. It is essential that we get toa 
point where we just don’t care what happens to us. 
It is sink or swim. 

Therefore, I had made up my mind to die, when 
one day a close friend came in to the office 
and told me of a doctor. If he had come in 
two weeks before and told me of a doctor, I would 
have laughed at him. That was just the moment 
for him to come. 

He said Dr. Bermingham could cure me. 

At first I listened vaguely, then I said that I would 
see him. 

The next day I saw Dr. Bermingham. 

Remember that I had seen a long succession of 
doctors, and all of them had stalled me. But this 
doctor didn’t. He looked me over, examined me, 
kept me waiting for a week, and then said he could 
cure me. 
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Did I believe him? I did not. 


He convinced me in the only way that I could have 
been convinced—namely, by meeting all my argu- 
ments. In the interval since I had first been taken 
sick I had read what books I could get hold of on 
tuberculosis. Of course that in reality only increas- 
ed my ignorance, and made me more nervous. But 
at least it gave me a vocabulary. He met my vo- 
cabulary. He said: “I can positively cure you if you 
will do exactly what I say.”” Then for every question 
(extending over weeks) he had an answer that sat- 
isfied my reason. One day, walking along Broad- 
way, I suddenly had a violent hemorrhage. It was 
terribly profuse. In ten minutes, both through 
fright and loss of blood, I was so weak that I could 
scarcely stand. I knew that no hospital would take 
me in, at least I frantically resolved to drop dead 
on the spot before calling for an ambulance. I was 
told afterwards that the matter would indeed have 
been quite difficult, because I was not a resident, 
and I could not have reached Dr. Bermingham over 
the phone as it was not his office hours. 

I managed to crawl to a hansom cab, and was 
driven to the house of a friend on Madison Avenue. 
I staggered up the steps and rang the bell. The ser- 
vant knew me. I told her I was very ill. She had 
common sense enough to help me upstairs, everybody 
else being out. I sank into bed, which in a few min- 
utes was covered with blood. 

By that time, through loss of blood, I was in 
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rather a blissful state. You know you get that way. 
I was glad to kick up. 

They succeeded in locating Bermingham, and he 
came just before dinner. I shall never forget what 
he said when he looked at me. 

“Now you’re all right,”’ he said. 

‘Do you mean to tell me that I am going to get 
well?” 

“Why not? This isn’t very much of a hemor- 
rhage. You ought to see some of ’em. Besides, this 
is probably just what you needed.” 

I stayed there a week; to make a long story short, 
I was transported at the end of that week into the 
country, where I lived, and from that day to this 
have never had any trouble. 

Why? 

He gave me faith. Through a subtle process 
which it would take too long for me to explain, but 
which those who succeed in reading this book 
through will finally understand, I was able to fasten 
upon this doctor as an object of faith. I had to 
weigh my food and all that sort of thing, because, in 
this particular case, my faith was expressed through 
a certain amount of complex machinery. Faith usu- 
ally has to be expressed through material things. 
Dr. Bermingham cured me mentally and spiritually. 
He always insisted that I was not an invalid. 

After I finally began to get well, and to look back 
and reflect upon my escape, the whole matter was 
uncanny, because, to a practical New England sort 
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of person like myself, it was unreal to come to the 
slow conviction that here in my own life a miracle 
had occurred, camouflaged under the guise of medi- 
cal science. I saw clearly that it wasn’t my physical 
régime that had cured me, but it was the fact that 
through this régime, my faith had something to 
fasten itself upon; something through which it could 
be expressed. 

As soon as I began to grow better, of course I 
kept growing better faster and faster, because my 
faith grew. It was cumulative. 

And that is the way with this whole affair called 
the spiritual life, for want of a better name, or at 
least, for want of a name that will carry home the 
truth to us. 

We do not realize that all of us are living on 
unconscious faith all the time. It is only when we 
are obliged to create faith that the matter becomes 
difficult. 

All healers, medical or mental, know this. Medi- 
cal men can do nothing with their patients un- 
less the patients want to get well. And quite singu- 
lar to relate, the majority of those who do not get 
well don’t want to—although they seem to want to. 
Here is another true story. 

I knew an actor who had tuberculosis. He was 
sent by his doctor to Denver. He smoked a great 
many cigarettes a day. The doctor in Denver ex- 
amined him, told him there was a good chance of 
his recovery, but said that one of the things he must- 
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n’t do was to smoke. This was in the old days when 
the physical treatment for tuberculosis was not so 
accurate as it is to-day. And so this doctor told this 
actor, just to let him down easy, that in view of the 
fact bee he was an inveterate smoker, he needn’t 
stop altogether at once, but could smoke two ciga- 
rettes a day—no more. 

What did the actor do? He followed the doc- 
tor’s instructions, literally. He immediately had a 
tobacco man make up a lot of special cigarettes, each 
as long as possible. Those cigarettes were nearly 
eight inches long. And he smoked only two of them 
a day—on the installment plan. 

Oh, yes, human beings are just as foolish as that. 

This actor had no faith and didn’t want to get 
well. He died inside of two years. 

You can put it in another way, by saying—as 
they sometimes do in theatrical circles—that he had 
no background. 

He wasn’t a thoroughbred. 

He was just fooling himself. 

This matter of understanding how faith can work 
through all material things in a perfectly practical 
manner is so important that I am tempted to give 
another personal experience of mine. 

The doctors will tell you, if you ask them about 
tuberculosis, that in addition to one’s heredity pic- 
ture which is unalterable it is a disease due largely 
to lack of nourishment; or perhaps I should say it is 
caused by some defect in the apparatus that helps to 
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digest food. In my case, ever since I was born I 
had had difficulties with my digestion. My stomach 
was my weak spot. My mother had had the same 
trouble, and inasmuch as she talked about it and all 
the rest of the family talked about it, I was quite 
early talked into having it. 

I never can remember the time, up to the period 
when Dr. Bermingham cured me—or was the instru- 
ment through which I was cured—that I didn’t have 
periodic stomach attacks. 

But singular to relate, when I was going through 
my experience with tuberculosis, my stomach attacks 
left me entirely. Dr. Bermingham, who was some- 
thing of a psychologist, as I remember it, gave as a 
reason for this that my recuperative forces were all 
working through my stomach, and that my stomach 
simply had to make good. My stomach, in short, 
was just like a person who had tantrums when times 
were fairly easy, but in emergencies, rose to the 
occasion. 

And so my stomach was on the job until I recoy- 
ered from the tuberculosis, and my remaining lung 
and a half were healed up. 

Then the attacks began again, and continued for 
years—well, to be explicit, for eighteen years. 

I cured myself of them in six weeks. How? 

All the various doctors I had gone to—and I had 
been to every sort and condition of medical man 
under the sun—had given me different remedies. 


Therefore I had lost faith in all of them. 
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It then occurred to me that if I had been cured of 
tuberculosis simply through faith, I could cure my 
stomach trouble if I could discover some avenue 
for faith to work through. 

Add so I began to find a way. 

It is a curious fact that when you want anything 
(I am not speaking now of material things like 
money) that is, when your mind or your soul craves 
anything, it would seem as if everything happened 
to get it to you. That is a spiritual law. Here is a 
slight incident that will illustrate this law. 

In thinking one day of the saying of Christ: 
“Take no thought of the morrow,” I was puz- 
zled to reconcile this saying with the fact that it 
seemed to me to be a duty imposed upon us to take 
thought for the morrow. I couldn’t quite reconcile 
this apparently absolute dictum of Christ’s with my 
own experience. Well, within a week a friend came 
to me one day with a new translation of the New 
Testament. Turning to the chapter and verse in the 
Sermon on the Mount where this saying is recorded, 
I read: 

“Take no anxious thought for the morrow.” He 
then explained to me that what Christ meant and 
what He plainly said was not to trouble ourselves 
about to-morrow. Plan, yes, but don’t worry about 
it. 

If you have not already done so, you will discover 
that this is a law, and it is well comprehended in that 
other saying of Christ: “Ask, and ye shall receive; 
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knock, and it shall be opened unto you.’ Somehow 
people seem to walk right up to you with things you 
need. But faith is essential. 

I therefore began to want to find a way to cure 
myself of my stomach trouble, and things immedi- 
ately began to happen. 

One doctor told me not to smoke and another 
doctor told me I could. Therefore I had a doubt as 
to what to do. I was attacked by a violent illness. 
I came near losing my life. When I got up I stopped 
smoking without the slightest difficulty, although 
before that I felt that I couldn’t—just couldn’t— 
get along without it. 

All material things are the result of thought. 
Mind comes first, and then matter. Material things 
are, in a sense, dead things. That is to say, the 
process that has produced them is over with. 

It came to me slowly, for example, that when I 
attempted to get relief from a pain in my stomach 
by drinking bicarbonate of soda—temporarily—I 
was only trying something very much like damming 
up a current with soap. I had got to begin at the 
other end. © 

I noticed that whenever I lost my temper or went 
through a period of worry, I had a stomach attack 
afterwards, sometimes almost directly and some- 
times after a few days. 

I noticed also that when I was recovering from an 
attack I could eat anything and it made no differ- 
ence. 
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These observations, and a number of other inci- 
dental things, led me to the hypothesis that what was 
in my mind at a given time affected my stomach later. 
And so I adopted a tentative rule, which was to cut 
out all superfluous thought. In other words, I said 
to myself that I wouldn’t allow myself to think of 
anything at all that wasn’t right. What do I mean 
by right? Well, about like this: 

We are either higher animals, without souls and 
existing for no purpose, or else we are human beings 
with souls and a limitless future stretching into un- 
known realms of light. I say we are either one 
thing or another. 

Now if we are just animals, then it doesn’t matter 
much what we do. When we go out, we are through. 
But if we are something else, then everything we do 
is divided into two classes. First class, what we do 
may be immortal. It may influence someone else to 
better things, that person may influence still some- 
one else, and so on, indefinitely. Second class: What 
we do is just animal, and so it doesn’t matter. 

Now my own experience had taught me that I 
wasn’t just an animal. I had, over a long period 
of years, in my own life, seen some of the things I 
had done communicated to others. Furthermore, I 
had seen, over a number of generations, things hand- 
ed down from one to the other showing me plainly 
that certain invisible things were carried on, and 
that human beings were trustees to carry them on. 
Therefore a whole vision of beauty, of immortality, 
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of permanence, had opened itself up to me, mind 
you, not through anything necessarily religious or 
taught by rote, but just from what I had been 
through myself. And therefore I saw that it was 
my responsibility quite clearly not to think of any- 
thing superfluous. 

If I thought of nothing but food and tobacco and 
my own animal desires, why then when I died I 
would be very dead indeed. But if I thought of im- 
mortal things, or rather if I made the effort to 
create immortal things, stumbling somehow but 
still getting along, why that was what I ought to 
do. 

Quite a large order, eh? Rather! 

So I began cutting down my supplies of superflu- 
ous thought, my desires, my dreams of fame and 
fortune. 

Now it’s a very strange thing, but when you 
can control your thought, so that nothing pois- 
onous creeps into it, and learn to keep out all 
the day dreams and fears, your appetite becomes a 
natural one. You do not need to pay any attention 
to any system of diet; you just eat what you want, 
enjoy it, and let it go at that. 

We are governed, not only by a whole lot of 
habits and conventions that we conjure up ourselves, 
but also by those habits that are fastened upon us un- 
consciously by society. Dr. Frederick Pierce in his 
book, “Our Unconscious Mind,” has expressed this 
well: 
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Finally we come to the question of age; and it is high time 
that Americans, particularly American business men, should 
recast their habit of thought on this subject and begin to apply 
the new light furnished by the psychology of suggestion. From 
the time a child is born we begin measuring its life. By the 
time ws is two years old we have started observing birthdays 
and teaching it our slavery to the calendar. By the time it is 
five years old, we have let it sense in countless ways our own 
sense of difference and distinctions. We cannot avoid doing this 
because we ourselves are so filled with our notions of the 
tremendous significance of years that it is impossible to live 
with us and not absorb the same ideas. Time, with the assist~ 
ance of clock and calendar, becomes a measure of life, and we 
insist that a child shall early learn our mental attitude of “Time 
flies” which is supplemented by “Time and tide wait for no 
man.” . . . If the year “thirty” or “forty” or “fifty” or 
“sixty” or “seventy” or “eighty” is used as a stimulus word it 
will associate in our minds a definite chain of qualities and 
physical characteristics. 


Thus as scientific men slowly promulgate knowl- 
edge showing that it is easy for us all to live longer, 
the death rate responds, and we have the line of life 
advancing steadily, overcoming this mental handi- 
cap that three score and ten is the limit. You see it 
is very largely mental. 

And so, when I began to regulate my thought at 
one end, the weakness at the other end disappeared, 
and my stomach got back to normal, or whatever 
you choose to call it. 

To sum up, we find that first aid for our troubles 
is governed by two rules, namely, to want to get bet- 
ter, and to build up a faith that will make us better. 

And supplementing this, we lay down the:principle 
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that to correct evil, we must begin at the source, that 
is, with our thoughts. ‘The reason for what is 
termed sIN becomes therefore evident. Sin is only 
that which is fleeting. If we occupy ourselves 
exclusively with temporary things, animal things, 
things that die, we are only destroying our chance 
for immortality. And immortality is not way off in 
the future but right here, Now. 

That—I whisper this somewhat privately—is 
what is the matter with so many pious people. They 
are always talking about the immortality to come, 
and stalling on the present. 

Immortality lies right in the next thing you do 
here. It is up to you to make good with eternity 
at the present moment. What you are thinking 
now is what counts. 

The moral decision that one of my ancestors 
made, and this in darkness and despair, not knowing 
what he was doing, trembling in his faith, and yet 
making it—it is this moral decision that, handed 
down to me, possibly in a weakened form, yet helps 
to sustain me. 

It’s a great game, and a desperate one, but it’s 
worth every ounce you put into it. 

And in the next chapter I am going to pursue our 
troubles, alleged or otherwise, a little further. And 
I am going fo try to use ‘“‘we” and “our” more in- 
stead of “you”? and “me” because as a matter of 
fact, we are all one. 


CHAPTER IV 


MORE ABOUT YOUR TROUBLES 


readers to have as much faith as they can in this 

book, because more than anything else, I want to 
help them. I say this with due humility, I hope, for 
I should hate very much to convey the impression of 
any sense of superiority. There must be, I am sure, 
a lot of people who are much further along than I 
am, but I know there are a lot of others who are 
not so far along; all I seek to do is to give them 
the benefit of my experience. It is often through our 
own failures that we can help others. A curious 
paradox is the fact that spiritual healers are often 
unable to help themselves. Many historical in- 
stances could be given to support this fact. 

As I stated in the last chapter, there are a lot of 
men and women afflicted with tuberculosis, which is 
an ailment that makes its victims peculiarly shy, and 
I want to help them very much. 

Also, while I thoroughly believe in mental science 
(so called) and practise it continually, I am aware 
of the dangers of taking it too much to heart. I 
have seen many weak people go “‘dippy,” not alone 
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l POSSIBLE, of course, I sincerely want my 
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over spiritualism, but over flitting from one quack 
to another.* Therefore I am particularly anxious 
to be accurate, and to place this whole matter before 
my readers in such a manner that they will be able 
to get as much benefit as I have gotten out of so 
much of it that is good. At the same time, once 
knowing the limitations, I should wish them to 


* The following extract from a letter of Edward S. Cowles, 
M. D., a well-known physician of New York, addressed to 
The Churchman, with regard to the question of healing, may 
be found of interest: 


To THE Epitor or The Churchman: 

Under the title of “The Ministry of Healing,’ I read an 
editorial in The Churchman of July 20. I liked it, but more 
than merely liking it, I was impressed with the broad, sound, 
and constructive attitude it took with respect to present-day 
“healing.” The feeling expressed in it, as it seems to me, was 
that the Episcopal Church, and all Churches professing sound 
theology and the least respect for science in its many phases, 
had gone far enough in their applause of quackery, “especially 
possessed of the Lord” theories, and pseudo-scientific methods. 

The Episcopal Church, if it is going to acknowledge the 
body at all, if it is going to acknowledge medical science at all, 
must take advantage of the accumulated knowledge and under- 
standing of the years. If it does not do this, it must at least be 
as logical as the Christian Scientist and deny the body and the 
existence of disease altogether. 

From time immemorial men of all faiths and in all walks of 
life have claimed to be specially “anointed” by the Lord to heal 
the sick. To-day is no exception to the rule, in spite of the 
fact that we have volumes and volumes of accumulated scientific 
knowledge on the subject of healing, both of the mind and body. 
In an answer to your editorial, a correspondent, one of our 
clergy, speaks of having had “three years’ experience in the art 
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be spared the fate that comes to those who think 
they can get something for nothing. 

In passing, I may say that my principal criticism 
of the value of so many healing books is that, under- 
neath the surface, they are only making an appeal, 
perhaps from commercial motives, to the selfishness 
of their readers. Yet even this needs to be qualified. 


of healing.” An art it is, 1 am sure. I studied medicine many 
years before attempting to practice it; here is a man who starts 
the practice of it with no study, but who speaks with authority 
because he has dabbled in it for three years. 

He asks for proof of the harm done. There is plenty of it. 
For instance, a very eminent clergyman attended the General 
Convention three years ago. He told a certain lay-healer, also 
at the convention, that he was troubled with acute nervousness 
on the mornings on which he was expected to preach. The 
lay-healer took him aside, whispered to him that he was 
possessed of a devil, and, laying his hands upon him, com- 
manded, in the name of the Lord, that the devil be cast out 
from him. But the devil did not go. Some time later the 
minister came to me for relief from his nervousness, which had 
become almost overpowering. Examination showed him to be 
suffering from an abscess of the antrum which gave him no 
pain, but which was disturbing his thyroid gland and rendering 
him more and more nervous and unstrung. The abscess re- 
moved, the devil went, leaving the patient happy and contented 
in his peace with God. 

The lay-healer would have done two great wrongs had it 
not been for the man’s intelligence. In the first place he 
attempted to throw doubt on this man’s relations with God, to 
set up a conflict between him and God; and then he tried to 
make him believe that by prayer alone could he be healed. 
When has faith alone been known to cure these abscesses? 
And the neglect of such an abscess may cost, and often does 
cost, the life of the patient. 
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I say quite frankly that I want this book to sell, 
but as a matter of fact, I am writing it not for this 
purpose at all. It was only yesterday that the 
editor of one of our most prominent metropolitan 
journals offered to take, as fast as I could write it, 
and publish and pay for instantly, another book that 
he wanted me to write. Furthermore, this other 
book I could easily place and obtain advance royal- 
ties upon. Yet I am leaving the other book to write 
this present one, not because I don’t want the money 
for the other book, but because I have got myself 
so filled up with the idea of this book that to save 
me I cannot stop writing it. Maybe you don’t know 
what it means to be filled up like that with a whole 
mass of stuff that you have been laying out in your 
mind and simply must get rid of. That is my case 
now. It is horrible. But I have a grand feeling 
about it that even if only one other human being gets 
any benefit, it is worth while. You remember the 
story that I think Jerry McAuley told, how on a 
dark rainy night he went to preach in a mission 
house in lower New York, driving down there in 
the pouring rain in a cab. He went in and nobody 
was there. He mounted the pulpit. Finally one poor 
man came in. McAuley said to himself that it was 
no use preaching to that man, and then changed his 
mind and went ahead. When he got through the 
sermon he went out and got into his cab, the man 
following. He had been preaching to the driver 
who had brought him. 
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And maybe that is the way with this book. May- 
be the publisher is the only one who will get any 
benefit out of it. 

Still, even at that, it may be worth while. If you 
are Helping to make a publisher better in these days, 
God knows you are doing something. 

I reiterate that I thoroughly believe in mental 
science (so called) and I hope to demonstrate it 
before I get through, but I cannot but think of an 
incident that happened some little time ago. One 
of the most prominent mental healers in this country 
(I purposely withhold his name because I wish to 
be polite) was the principal speaker at a luncheon 
I attended. He asserted without the slightest equiv- 
ocation that he could cure a cancer over night, and 
went on to explain how it was done. He then made 
a statement that he was always in heaven, always in 
a state of bliss, that he had, so to say, secured one- 
ness with God. He told a nice little story about 
being in Australia and sitting next to a speaker on a 
platform who was about to address a large audience, 
and who was nervous. He told this speaker all he 
had to do was to think—while he was speaking— 
that that was heaven, that all was love and so forth, 
and that he would get through his speech quite all 
right. And afterwards, he said, the speaker thank- 
ed him and said it was very wonderful. 

That part was fine, and I was with him because I 
have tried it myself and it works. In short, if you 
go about with a smile and love everybody, it is very 
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much easier than to go about cursing them out. The 
funny part of all these things, indeed, is that they 
are all so obvious. 

And the true part is that everybody, everywhere, 
just plain every-day home folks, who are called 
“average” or “common,” not only know as much as 
the most learned philosophers, but express them- 
selves in language that, while simple, is just as pro- 
found. 

For instance, listen to the language of the crowd 
and you will hear “Forget it!” and “Cut it out!” 
and “‘It will all be the same in a hundred years!” and 
‘Go chase yourself !”’ 

I defy any of the most exalted philosophers in 
the world to produce any better rule than ‘‘Go chase 
yourself!’ That is about the whole of life. We 
spend most of our time chasing ourselves. And 
when we catch up—if we ever do—then we know 
that we have been chasing something else; when we 
get ourselves cornered, and are not afraid to face 
ourselves and have it out with ourselves, we see that 
we are only talking to a fraction of God. ‘Every 
man,” said the learned Emerson, “‘is an imperfect 
god.” 

When I was a boy of fourteen I had a passionate 
desire to learn something, and nobody to teach me. 
I wandered into a library in St. Louis and got a copy 
of Gall’s ‘‘Phrenology” and studied that for a week, 
thinking it was a wonderful science, and then I spent 
months in studying people’s noses, until one night in 
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a sleeping car I was arrested by a detective who 
looked at me and said: 

‘You are a Hebrew.” 

He had taken me, not only for a Jew, but for an 
elbed “con” man who had just got away from 
Joliet. 

Ever since I began reading that book on phre- 
nology I must have seen a lot of noses like the one 
the detective thought I had, and grown one uncon- 
sciously to be like that. But of course, this is only a 
feeble little attempt at a joke. 

What I meant to say was that, after I had read 
Gall, slowly I picked up more important books, and 
I made up my mind then and there, after all the 
trouble I had in locating them, that some day I 
would make a list of all the good books that one 
really ought to read that will help one to get on, and 
I am doing this later on in the present book—after 
thirty years of thinking about it. 

My friend the mental healer was largely right 
in his insistence upon a joyous, loving attitude to- 
wards life—as if everybody didn’t know it !—but he 
was dead wrong in talking so familiarly about 
cancer because it is just that sort of bunk that turns 
so many people away from finding out for them- 
selves. 

I am not interested in getting people to read this 
book who already believe in (so called) mental 
science. 

What I am after is to get people who don’t be- 
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lieve in mental science, or in fact anything else, to 
read this book. 

I am after practical, prosaic, materialistic, and un- 
consciously selfish people, people who won't believe 
anything unless they can cut it with a knife. And 
the reason is that I have come across a lot of people 
like this and they are all of them—to a man 
and woman—restless and unhappy and they don’t 
know why. 

That is the awful part of it. 

One of my dearest woman friends cannot keep 
still a moment. She is quite a lovely woman— 
but the poor dear has no sense of tranquillity. 
If I could just stretch my hands out to her 
across the great gulf that lies between us and 
just get a signal over to her, I would take a good 
many chances falling right in myself—but she can’t 
hear me. She is too busy giving parties. And the 
worst of it is she is better than I am in so many re- 
spects. (But this comes later in my chapter on 
people. ) 

Now take the cancer and all the other things 
in the way of diseases that are expressed in 
concrete and visible results, and, when you finally 
come to understand this whole matter as I have 
come to understand and to believe in it, you will 
see that these material results are just the dead end 
of a long train of things. Most healers, for ex- 
ample, are careful to state that they cannot restore 
tissue. In my own case, years after my lungs had 
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healed up I was examined for insurance by several 
doctors and, without my telling them anything, they 
all immediately discovered that about one half of 
one lung was gone. One of them told me confiden- 
tially! that there was no reason for my being alive, 
and—as I had just had a particularly distressing 
month—I was fully inclined to agree with him. All 
that happened in my case was that, after a certain 
period, I was able, by releasing certain forces to 
work through me, to create other currents so that 
the disease quit. Disease, pain, or whatever one 
chooses to call it, is only a void. That is to say, it 
is just the opposite of creation. We speak of it as 
destructive, but it really isn’t. There is nothing 
destructive about a tubercle bacillus, any more than 
there is about a Christian. We are beginning to 
know enough about electrons and matter to know 
that it isn’t dead, that it is all alive, and if we could 
fathom the motives of a tubercle bacillus, we might 
be very much surprised to discover that he had a 
soul and that, furthermore, he could show us a real 
purpose in his life. The ones I had—and I am 
credibly informed that there were millions of them 
—were invited into my lung tissue by the conditions. 
When I changed the conditions through my thought, 
they all folded their tents like Arabs and silently 
stole away. 

Let us now get back to the subject of our troubles, 
and just what we can do about them. 

There is no such thing as time, in the sense that 
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we think. There is only succession. What we think 
to-day is succeeded by the results that follow to- 
morrow. To-day and to-morrow are only pass- 
words. Symbols if you will. 

What we think is what comes to us out of the 
unknown. We don’t originate it ourselves. Even 
when you make home brew you get the stuff from 
somewhere to make it with. You can see it ferment, 
but you can’t ferment it yourself. It is this mys- 
terious something—apparently outside of us—that 
is continually supplying us with thought. 

Apparently, we have the power to suppress what 
comes into our minds. But even this power to sup- 
press does not seem to be an act of freedom on our 
part—it seems to be something that lies beyond us. 
We have an impulse to do good, and where does it 
come from? 

Am | a fatalist? Please don’t draw your conclu- 
sions too soon. Remember we are getting into deep 
water. Wait a little. I am only now just laying 
down a few preliminary rules about trouble. 

We must learn to be passive, to be tranquil, to go, 
as they say ‘‘into the silence,” so that we can release 
some of the energy that lies latent in us, or works 
through us if you will. That is, we must not set up 
our own material desires against this wonderful 
thing that gets into us at moments and illuminates 
our consciousnesses. 

Let me assume that you have gotten along to the 
point where you have had an intense desire to know, 
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where your mind has been awakened, and where you 
have begun to have faith in—shall we call it God? 

Why not? 

And right here I am going to quote something, 
in oye to making my meaning clearer, from one of 
the very best writers in the world to-day on mental 
science (referred to elsewhere), namely, from ‘‘The 
Hidden Power,” by T. Troward. Writing of sym- 
bols, Judge Troward states: 


In the widest sense everything is a symbol of that which 
constitutes its inner being, and all Nature is a gallery of arcana 
revealing great truths to those who can decipher them. But 
there is a more precise sense in which our current life is based 
on symbols in regard to the most important subjects that can 
occupy our thoughts: the symbols by which we strive to repre- 
sent the nature and being of God, and the manner in which 
the life of man is related to the Divine life. ‘The whole char- 
acter of a man’s life results from what he really believes on 
this subject: not his formal statement of belief in a particular 
creed, but what he realizes as the stage which his mind has 
attained in regard to it. 

Has a man’s mind only reached the point at which he thinks 
it impossible to know anything about God, or to make any use 
of the knowledge if he had it? Then his whole interior world 
is in the condition of confusion, which must necessarily exist 
where no spirit of order has yet begun to move upon the 
chaos, in which are, indeed, the elements of being, but all dis- 
ordered and neutralizing one another. Has he advanced a 
step further, and realized that there is a ruling power, but 
beyond this is ignorant of its nature? ‘Then the unknown 
stands to him for the terrific, and, amid a tumult of fears and 
distresses that deprive him of all strength to advance, he 
spends his life in the endeavour to propitiate this power as 
something naturally adverse to him, instead of knowing that 
it is the very centre of his life and being. 
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And so on through every degree, from the lowest depths of 
ignorance to the greatest heights of intelligence, a man’s life 
must always be the exact reflection of that particular stage 
which he has reached in the perception of the divine nature and 
of his own relations to it; and as we approach the full percep- 
tion of truth, so the life principle within us expands, the old 
bonds and limitations which had no existence in reality fall off 
from us, and we enter into regions of light, liberty, and power 
of which we had previously no conception. It is impossible, 
therefore, to overestimate the importance of being able to 
realize the symbol for a symbol, and being able to penetrate to 
the inner substance of what it represents. Life itself is to be 
realized only by the conscious experience of its livingness in 
ourselves, and it is the endeavour to translate these experi- 
ences into terms which shall suggest a corresponding idea to 
others that gives rise to all symbolism. 


Judge Troward goes on to declare that the first 
step is to convince people that symbols are symbols 
and not the very Truth itself. 

In short, our process is about as follows. We 
turn inward and face our creator; that is to say, at 
last, after interminable wonderings and question- 
ings, we come face to face with that which we be- 
lieve created us. We don’t know what it is. Before 
this mystery we stand in awe. We cannot go back 
any further. We came from something. Our long- 
ing goes there. And, facing it thus, almost uncon- 
sciously we begin to pray. We say, quite crudely at 
first: 

“Help me, my creator, the source of my being, 
to understand what thou art.”’ 

That is about what I said in the beginning, and I 
have a conviction that that is about what human be- 
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ings everywhere are saying at this stage of the game. 
_ Now what shall we call our creator? It really 
doesn’t matter, so long as we understand that any- 
thing that we call Him is so far short of the reality 
that we cannot conceive of it. ‘Some call it evolu- 
tion and others call it God.” 

Some call it Tao*, some call it the Self. The 
mystics cali it Reality. 

The great difficulty with Tom Paine, Bob Inger- 
soll, and other atheists was the fact that they took 
words literally. They were incapable of perceiving 
that, as Judge Troward defines it, words are only 
symbols, are only very inadequate props. 

The common gift of mankind, that of seeing God 
in the clouds, is often withheld from the intellectual. 
Some minds appear to be so constituted that it is 
impossible for them to get beyond the edges of 
words; they continually flounder about in literal in- 
terpretation. Coleridge has put this thought of the 
limitations of others very well in his Table Talk. 
He says that we may understand the ignorance of 
others, while they are ignorant of our understand- 
ing. What he means is that, to those of us who 
have suffered, and therefore have experienced illum- 
tino (the way) is eternally inactive, and yet it leaves nothing 
undone. If the princes and kings could but hold fast to this 
principle, all things would work out their own reformation. If, 
having reformed, they still desire to act, I would have them re- 
strained by the nameless simplicity of the Nameless Tao. The 
simplicity of the Nameless Tao brings about an absence of desire. 


The absence of desire gives tranquillity. And thus the empire 
will rectify itself—Lao-Tsze. 
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inations, the blindness of those who have not yet en- 
tered into the light we have is pathetic—yet we may 
not help them. This does not mean at all that we, 
who possess understanding, are boasting of our 
powers. Indeed, even this attitude of ours cannot 
be understood by those below us, because our humil- 
ity is such that it is impossible to convey any idea 
of it, except to those above us. The most that can 
be said of the very best of us is that we are groping; 
but the difference between us and those others is 
that, at least, we falter before God, in whom we 
believe in such a way that at times the illumination 
of it floods us, and even at the lowest ebb of our be- 
lief we may yet exclaim: ‘Help thou my unbelief.” 

Our sense of God must grow within us, just as 
we are enabled to become pure at heart, to strip 
ourselves of the unreality of material things, just as 
we detach ourselves from any part of the whole and 
become imbued with a final and irrevocable sense 
of the whole, so that each morning as we rise we can 
look out and say: “This is a new world spread be- 
fore us.” We thus come to see that all of the great 
realities, like Love and Courage, etc., are to be real- 
ized only as they are spread over the totality of our 
consciousness. 

Another thing we must remember is that the mes- 
sages we continually receive after we are converted 
—and by conversion I mean not the old-fashioned 
kind, but simply the awakening to a sense of God in 
our souls—is that these messages come to us more 
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often through imperfection than through perfection. 
Paul expresses this thought beautifully when he 
declares that through faith ‘“‘those were made strong 
out of weakness.’ This thought is expressed in a 
numbér of places in the New Testament, and we see 
it exemplified in our daily lives. Most of the great- 
est things have been done by those apparently the 
weakest. We must not be deceived because the mes- 
sage comes through those who have been discredited. 
The message is good no matter how it comes. Oscar 
Wilde has voiced some of the greatest thoughts of 
his age; yet he was cast out by his own generation. 
Both Madam Blavatsky and Mary Baker Eddy 
have been denounced as imposters, and the evidence 
in each case is very strong; yet both of these wo- 
men had a message that has influenced millions. 

The fact is that each one of us must go his own 
way. We have to mount upward painfully and learn 
for ourselves to discriminate between the true and 
the false. Little by little as we progress, we shall 
see the way more clearly. 

The position of H. G. Wells, in his ‘God the 
Invisible King,” is defined by a contemporary as 
follows: 


The writer’s position here in this book is firstly, complete 
Agnosticism in the matter of God the Creator, and secondly, 
entire faith in the matter of God the Redeemer. . . . He 
uses the word God therefore for the God in our hearts only, 
and he uses the term Veiled Being for the ultimate mysteries of 
the Universe, and he declares that we do not know and perhaps 
cannot know in any comprehensible terms the relation of the 
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Veiled Being to that living reality in our lives who is, in his 
terminology, the true God. Speaking from the point of view 
of practical religion, he is restricting and defining the word 
God, as meaning only the personal God of mankind, he is 
restricting it so as to exclude all cosmogony and ideas of 
providence from our religious thought and leave nothing but 
the essentials of the religious life. 


You see that the moment we define God we come 
to the limitations of words; but so far as Mr. Wells 
is concerned what he says about God is about the 
way I feel; that is to say, my God is a personal God. 
I don’t think it makes much difference; I have to 
believe in my God, because He is the only God I 
know. But He comes very close to the God that is 
defined by Basil King in his fine book, “The Con- 
quest of Fear.” 

What I am getting at now is not so much a dis- 
cussion as to what God is, because that is temporar- 
ily unimportant. The great thing is for all of us to 
believe in Him. If you cannot believe in God, then 
stop reading right here, and go off and suffer some- 
where and some more, until you do. I personally 
know of no other way, and to be quite candid, I am 
always slightly suspicious of those nice people who 
declare that they have got their religion without 
suffering any, just as they acquired the habit of wear- 
ing clothes. 

And so I must assume for practical purposes, that 
you do believe in a God and that he is the kind of a 
God that you believe in. That, I positively assure 
you, is all that is necessary. We have then, to re- 
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iterate, first a desire to know, and second, a faith in 
God. 

And now we are off. 

What am I (reverting for the moment to the first 
person) to do in a case like this? 

Here are all my troubles. I compare myself at 
times with Job, and say to myself, with a kind of 
self-pity, “Well, Job hasn’t anything on me.” 

What am I to do? 

These troubles, as I have stated, are three kinds, 
and I refer you to a previous chapter to classify 
them once more in your mind. The worst of it is 
that they are not only pressing, but they are troubles 
that, apparently, I did not bring on myself, and if 
I did, I certainly didn’t do it intentionally. 

I am not responsible for the actions of others, yet 
through the actions of others I suffer.* 

Every once in a while, if not oftener, I discover 
some new defect in myself that I had hitherto been 
in ignorance of and I am filled with shame and de- 
spair. I can’t seem to rid myself of it. 

As for the money end, it would seem as if I never 
got caught up. Unexpected demands constantly 
arise. 


* Mencious, one of the greatest of the Chinese, thus remarks about 
the necessity of suffering: “When Heaven is about to confer a 
great office on any man, it first exercises his mind with suffering, 
and his sinews and bones with toil. It exposes his body to hunger, 
subjects him to extreme poverty, and confounds his undertakings. 
In all these ways it stimulates his mind, and surprises his in- 
competencies.” 
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This is about the situation that, either in whole or 
in part, confronts all of us at times. At least, this 
is what we think. 

Confronted by a situation like this, we must have 
some sort of a basis; we must plant ourselves some- 
where. Let me, therefore, lay down the following 
principles. 

First: We must proceed by the deductive method, 
that is we must reason from the general to the par- 
ticular and not from the particular to the general. 
Let me begin by laying down the broad general 
rule that what we are is the result of previous 
thought. Query: Where does this thought come 
from? Answer: From the universal mind. Call 
it that, or call it God. 

Second: In order to solve a problem by algebra, 
you first start out with a hypothesis. You say, let x 
equal the unknown quantity. You then work out 
your problem, and arrive at the result, which is cer- 
tain. Faith is built up in the same manner, because 
mathematics governs the material world. Number, 
said Heraclitus, governs all things. You begin by 
stating that there is a God—your creator—and from 
this hypothesis you prove by your experience that 
there is one. Nothing is more certain. 

Third: So far as your financial affairs are con- 
cerned, you must be supported—that is, taken care 
of—if you are worth it. If you are living for your- 
self alone, then when you get through, you are very 
dead. Your name is Zero. Why should you be tak- 
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en care of? But if you have faith enough to believe 
that by losing your life you shall gain it, then it is 
strictly logical, absolutely incontrovertible, that your 
needs must be supplied in proportion to the necessity. 
You may say right here, Then why is it that some 
people are so very rich and others so very poor? 
If you will look into this matter very carefully, and 
without prejudice, you will discover that money or 
worldly goods, call it what you will, is distributed 
according to needs. Money in itself is strictly neu- 
tral. It has no power. The mere fact that a lot 
of useless people have it is because they are useless. 
It means very little in itself. Money furnishes us 
with material machinery, according to our needs. 
Some of the greatest men in the world, who have 
contributed most to the spiritual advancement of 
mankind, have lived in absolute poverty. As a rule 
enormously wealthy men are soon forgotten. Lu- 
cullus, one of the millionaires of Rome, is remem- 
bered only because he gave a feast. In the entire 
history of Greece and Rome, the millionaires are 
not on record. Your financial condition should 
never occupy your mind. Work to fulfill your des- 
tiny. Always work. Create. Cut out all day 
dreams, all superfluous thought that does not con- 
tribute directly to your work, and you will be sup- 
plied with what you need. Do not attach yourself 
to money, and miracles will begin to happen to you. 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and all these 
things will be added unto you.”’ Indeed, should you 
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seem to be too fortunate—that is, should you begin 
to have more money than you really need—then is 
the time for you to get anxious. You may then 
well ask yourself the question whether your real 
usefulness has been impaired. Look about you 
among your friends and note those whose souls 
have been stupefied by too much money. In Theo- 
dore Dreiser’s ‘“Twelve Men” (Boni and Liveright) 
there is a wonderful little story entitled “A Doer 
of the Word” that illustrates this principle perfect- 
ly. 

Fourth: Remember that there is no essential dif- 
ference between the spiritual and the material.* 
This is a subject that has caused more confusion 
than anything else in the world. People are popu- 
larly divided into idealists and realists. An ideal- 
ist is assumed to be a man without any sense, 
who goes about with his head in the clouds. A 
realist is supposed to be a “practical” man, who 
doesn’t believe in anything that he cannot see and 
handle. As a matter of fact, idealists—so called— 
are often intensely practical, and realists are not 
realists at.all. They might better be called unreal- 
ists, because matter is actually non-existent. It has 
no validity. It is not permanent. You've doubt- 
less seen moving pictures of flowers, taken over 
considerable distances of time, so that, in a few mo- 
ments, the flower grows up, bursts its bud, and then 


*The reader is referred to Drummond’s “Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World.” 
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flowers. And then it is gone. That is the process 
through which all material things are going. Love 
is permanent, but not battleships. 

The mistake made by so many is to assume that 
one cannot be what is called materialistic and spirit- 
ual at the same time. Sometimes we say of some 
man or woman whom we admire, or look up to, 
that he or she leads ‘‘a spiritual life.’ The great 
fact is that a lot of intensely practical people, who 
have no time to think about themselves, who scoff at 
the word spiritual, and to whom any sort of intro- 
spection is anathema, are the most spiritual people 
we have. The reason is that they are good insu- 
lators; that is, they are so made that they conduct 
power unconsciously. It is through big, strong, 
practical men that God works. And do not forget 
that you cannot separate the material from the spir- 
itual. Nothing was ever truer than the statement, 
“Your body is the temple of the Holy Ghost.” 
Furthermore, science is demonstrating this great 
truth more and more every day. Researchers are 
discovering that spirit permeates all matter. The 
electron is subject to the same law as the plants. 
In short, we must think and feel spiritually through 
matter. Matter, in itself non-existent because 
changing, is a BASE through which spirit works. If 
you could estimate the total energy expressed in 
individual molecules, and then put them all together, 
you would find that beyond the total aggregate en- 
ergy of the group there would yet be something un- 
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explained. In the Smithsonian Institution at Wash- 
ington, in one of the cases, in a small bottle, are 
all the mineral deposits that exist in a human body. 
The rest of the body is mostly water. When you 
look at a friend, you don’t think of him as a small 
body of mineral deposits. Add up the sum total of 
all the tissues of his body and there is still something 
that permeates the whole. We call it Spirit. When 
he dies the spirit goes out—something goes out. 
That something is God, it is Tao, it is the Universal 
Mind, it is Reality. But for you, it would all be un- 
expressed without the BASE; that is, without the 
particular aggregation of molecules that have been 
combined to make up the body of your friend. When 
you look out at the world, therefore, try more and 
more to think of it as Totality. 

Fifth: To dispose of your troubles, face them 
mentally. Never shrink from the mental contact. 
Gaze out at them calmly. They will at once begin 
to fade. Remember that it is almost all in your 
mental attitude. Don’t try to solve anything. Don’t 
think. Don’t speculate. Don’t keep turning and 
twisting the thing over in your mind, while the 
horror of it grows. That is cowardly. Just face 
it mentally, and remember that the laws of the uni- 
verse are not going to be changed on your account. 
They will always work for you when you work with 
them. If you can manage to acquire faith enough 
to do this, without caring for the consequences, you 
will be amazed at the results. 
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Sixth: Do not hesitate to take all of your troubles, 
roll them up in a bundle—figuratively—and just 
turn them over to God.* The reason? Why, be- 
cause that is the only way in which you can free 
yourself to work in such a way as eventually to get 
rid of them. As I said before, the fact that they 
are all illusions doesn’t make it any easier. But if 
you keep dwelling on them, keep fussing about them, 
you tangle yourself up in them so that you are quite 
unable to do anything. Your work stops. Your 
creative power is nil. You are precisely like a ship 
in mid-ocean with the sails all down and the power 
shut off. You get nowhere. You cannot put your 
will against God’s. It is utterly useless for you to 
attempt to discover just where your own responsi- 
bility for these troubles of yours begins and ends. 
You are in bad; that is all you know. The way to 
get out is to turn the whole mess over to God, and 
begin to work. Then, little by little, your mind will 
grow clearer, and you will begin to set up a kind of 
gauge, whereby you can come to guide yourself with 
regard to your individual responsibility. You will 
begin to separate the real from the unreal. And you 
will no longer be afraid. You will discover that as 
you are gradually released from the conventions 
that press upon you from without (such as growing 
old) and from the little fears and inhibitions that 
you have unconsciously set up from within—you will 


* Do nothing by self-will but rather conform to the infinite will 
and everything will be done for you.—Lao-Tsze, 
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discover that the increased energy you get from 
throwing all these things overboard is constantly 
creating new avenues of thought; so that the thing 
you thought a year ago was a trouble you now look 
back upon with a quiet smile. 

It is well also, if you are a practical person—as 
most of us pride ourselves on being—to cast up ac- 
counts. And if you do so in a purely scientific spirit, 
and with the temperament of an accountant who is 
casting a balance, you may be surprised to learn 
how few among all the hours of the day you are 
really unhappy. I have long believed that one of 
the reasons why so much pessimism has found its 
way into print is because of the natural tendencies 
of writers to relieve their minds. Thus we get the 
inevitable impression, in reading the melancholy 
thoughts expressed by some of them no matter how 
beautifully these thoughts may be written, that their 
whole life is chorded to this key. The probabilities 
are that they enjoyed themselves most of the time, 
and it was only when they sat down to write that 
their gloom was focussed in front of their pens in 
such a way as to obscure the rest of the hours. 
Inspired by this idea, I once made a careful calcula- 
tion running nearly a month in actual time—and 
this I may say, during a period when I was very 
much worried, apparently—and I was astonished at 
the result. I discovered that out of twenty-four hours 
every day I slept well for at least eight. This left 
sixteen to be accounted for. Nearly two hours of 
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this time were taken up with meals, which I heartily 
enjoyed. I worked solidly though not continuously, 
for twelve hours. The remaining two were occu- 
pied with odds and ends. When it came to pinning 
down the actual time that I was really unhappy— 
that is, when my mind was obsessed by fear or anx- 
iety—I discovered that, over a period of nearly a 
month, it was less than three quarters of an hour a 
day. 

If a calculation is made of the time consumed in 
warding off, or getting the best of, a sudden blow, I 
believe the results will be found equally surprising. 
During my own lifetime, I have had quite a number 
of these blows. For example, two sudden deaths, 
which came without the slightest warning, and they 
were very close to me. One serious loss of money, 
running up into many thousands, coming like a thun- 
der clap, and at a period when I was worried about 
my income. One death sentence, pronounced by a 
doctor, who gave me a year to live, and this without 
any warning—yjust out of a clear sky. Now while 
I kept no actual record of these blows at the time, 
I compared them afterwards with others that came 
to me. My experience is that the full force of a 
blow such as I have indicated (where, so to speak, 
the pins are quite knocked from under you) lasts 
for forty-eight hours. This period varies somewhat 
according to one’s age, and doubtless, according to 
one’s temperament. Still, it is very important to 
remember that at the end of about forty-eight hours, 
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the worst thing that can ever happen to you will 
begin to lose its force, and you will begin to gain 
upon it. Nature, as I have said, is kind to us. It 
would seem that, right after a blow such as I have 
described takes place, a healing fluid, impalpable, 
but definite, flows in upon one, much as the corpuscles 
of the blood coagulate around a fresh wound. Our 
marvellous ability to adjust ourselves to calamities 
must always fill us with wonder when we come ac- 
tually to consider them in a rational and scientific 
manner. During these intense moments, therefore, 
when we have been suddenly overwhelmed by some 
swift disaster, let us remember this. Jt passes. And 
after we have lived through such agonies, and, say 
at the end of seventy-two hours, when the blow has 
not been lifted, we can scarcely understand why we 
have so changed, why we feel so differently, so much 
better, than we thought was ever possible. 

The fact is that the possession of a literary tem- 
perament makes it almost impossible even for the 
best writers to control a correct perspective with re- 
gard to the commonest experiences of life, when they 
and their own prejudices are concerned with those 
experiences. In this respect there is little to choose 
between the extreme pessimist and the extreme opti- 
mist. When the optimist writes, he involuntarily 
places a halo around everything. Heaven is every- 
where. The universe is a vast, pulsating joy. The 
optimist author is very much like the clergyman; 
both are committed to a creed. They have reputa- 
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tions to sustain. As expressed by one of the charac- 
ters in Shakespeare, they are, 


Like him who having, unto truth 
y telling of it, made such a sinner of his memory 
o credit his own lie. 


Therein lies the weakness of committing oneself 
to a particular propaganda. The optimist must 
be joyful. His vanity, and quite frequently his in- 
come, keep him sternly along his line of gladness. 
To admit that anything is ever wrong, is apparently 
to undermine his influence. The moment he starts 
to put his thoughts down on paper, he puts on his 
rose-coloured spectacles. He is very much like a 
salesman who is selling a brand of sunshine; his 
particular brand is always the best: he admits no 
shadows. I have seen men like this, actually living 
through their lives, refusing to admit anything dis- 
agreeable, and leaving behind them much ruin and 
misery. So far as the optimist writers are concern- 
ed, it is always a pity, because while they fool some 
of the people all of the time, they don’t fool every- 
body, and their very inability to balance up their 
books is instinctively apprehended by all sensible 
people. 

On the other hand, the pessimist writers are just 
as bad, as I have endeavoured to show. We see these 
opposite tendencies displayed all through literature, 
and in our inspection of literature we should always 
take this factor into account, and not be too ready 
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to accept the views even of the best of writers on 
life itself, without due allowance for temperament. 
Lack of a sense of humour is one of the most notice- 
able defects among the greatest. Wherever there 
is a sense of humour displayed, there is usually a 
more correct perspective. I should say that in all 
ages, among the Greeks the most balanced writer 
was Plato, among the Romans Seneca, Montaigne 
among the French, Francis Bacon among the Eng- 
lish, and among the Americans Benjamin Franklin. 

So far as I am able to judge, the majority of 
people cling to life because it is good sport. They 
like it, and on the whole, enjoy it. I know quite a 
number of very poor people, who appear to be going 
through an enormous struggle to keep body and 
soul together. But after all, is this anything more 
than hunters simulate when they try to reproduce 
some of life’s stern agonies on a mock basis by plac- 
ing themselves in danger(!) from wild animals? 
Nobody can tell me that the biggest adventure in 
the world isn’t having a baby and bringing it up! 
The agonies that accompany it are as nothing com- 
pared with the joys. It is a fundamental process, 
and reaches right down into the very roots of con- 
sciousness. I believe that my own schedule for a day 
is, roughly, about what most people go through with. 
We possess, innately, remarkable facilities for ad- 
justing ourselves to painful conditions. A very 
large part of our time is taken up with eating and 
sleeping and working, and a very small part of our 
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time in sorrowing. And the proof lies in the pud- 
ding. The world is a great picture book, full of the 
most alluring adventures. People who don’t like it 
frequently kill themselves—I say frequently, and 
yet how rarely; those poor souls are quite abnormal. 
The majority cling to life and like it because it is 
worth while. Beauty, colour, adventure, sport, dan- 
ger, a sense of growth, the smell of victory, the re- 
fusal of defeat, love, occupation—these things and 
more, make life worth while, in spite of its obvious 
difficulties. 

In considering our troubles, therefore, let us do 
so fairly. Let us judge them with a correct perspec- 
tive. Let us never forget that we carry about in 
us a kind of magic which enables us to right ourselves 
very quickly, and that, day in and day out, hour by 
hour, we are having a much better time than we are 
always willing to admit. After a situation has been 
met which beforehand seemed utterly desperate we 
often find that the new conditions are better than 
the old. 

Up to the present time, we have been skimming 
along on the surface of things—touching the ground, 
so to speak, only on the high spots. In the next 
chapter I am going to deal with what is known as 
the Consciousness—something that the psycholo- 
gists created less than a quarter of a century ago, 
and ever since have been tossing about among them 
like a medicine ball. 


CHAPTER V 


THE CONSCIOUSNESS 


tory of philosophy, and indeed to the entire 
literature of life itself, was made by Imman- 
uel Kant in his ‘‘Critique of Pure Reason.” A writ- 
er in the Encyclopedia Britannica declares that this 
book has had a greater effect upon the history of 
mankind than the French Revolution. Practically 
unknown to the public, and the subject of endless 
controversy among philosophers—few of whom 
indeed have shown that they understand it—the 
enormous value of Kant’s great book lies in the fact 
that it has made so many other books superfluous. 
I began reading Kant’s ‘‘Critique’’ over twenty 
years ago. I read the first forty pages, and then 
thought about it for two years; since then the book 
has been my constant companion. Better than any 
work I know of, it marks out the limitations of the 
mind, and shows us clearly the line beyond which we 
cannot go. Indeed, it is highly amusing to one fa- 
miliar with Kant, to read the claims of so many half- 
baked writers, who think they can build out of airy 
nothing a new universe of thought. 
I am not going to say anything more about Kant 
70 


Pp ERHAPS the greatest contribution to the his- 
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just now, except to point out the fact that it was he 
who first brought out the great law of the mind 
which is that the substance of what we think of, 
of what we live by mentally, we first create by means 
of symbols and it is through these symbols that we 
come to build up the so-called actualities of our ex- 
istence. ‘This law as I am trying to define it, the 
reader will search for in vain in Kant’s book. Nev- 
ertheless it is there, the difficulty being of course that 
Kant broke out a whole new world of thought and 
had to express himself in a vocabulary that he cre- 
ated out of words that he found ready to hand. For 
example, his transcendental esthetic is highly con- 
fusing to the tyro; it can be understood only by long 
experience and meditation, and that is why I am not 
going into it now. All I wish to do is to lay down 
the principle that our whole civilization as we have 
come to understand it is nothing but what Amiel 
calls ‘“‘coarsened thought’’; that is, we create first, 
a few of us create in one generation, what, in the 
next generation, becomes an actuality—something to 
live by. 

Oscar Wilde, who under his flippant humour and 
his deliberately conceived cynicism is one of the most 
profound writers of his day, expresses the idea in a 
way that can be understood with a little thought. 
In his ‘‘Decay of Lying” he says: 


Art begins with abstract decoration, with purely imaginative 
and pleasurable work dealing with what is unreal and non- 
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existent. This is the first stage. Then Life becomes fasci- 
nated with this new wonder, and asks to be admitted into the 
charmed circle. Art takes life as part of her rough material, 
recreates it, and refashions it in fresh forms, is absolutely in- 
different to fact, invents, imagines, dreams, and keeps between 
herself and reality the impenetrable barrier of beautiful style, 
of decorative or ideal treatment. The third stage is when 
Life gets the upper hand, and drives Art out into the wilder- 
ness. ‘This is the true decadence, and it is from this that we 
are now suffering. 


This process is one of the laws of the mind, and 
is quite simple in its working if we reflect at all 
upon the course of history. In a large way, a few 
men—perhaps only one man—in each generation 
create new forms of thought; these generally become 
communicated to whole masses of people and thus 
become real. And over periods of time, these are 
succeeded by other forms that crowd them out; so 
that we are always going through decadence and 
recreation. ‘The earth of a dusty to-day is the 
dust of an earthy to-morrow.” 

Thus in a previous chapter, I mentioned the idea 
that we die at the age of three score and ten as an 
idea that has fastened itself upon human beings, so 
that up to recent times it has been extremely difficult 
for any one to live beyond this age. But if a few 
scientists, who may be unconscious artists although 
they don’t know it, can recreate for us the idea that 
it is easily possible for us to live, not only to 100 
but to 300, then, as this new idea replaces the old 
one, men will live actually (as Mr. Bernard Shaw so 
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intelligently points out) to be 300. And that, cer- 
tainly, is only the beginning. 

Now up to, say, twenty-five years ago the word 
consciousness, as it is understood to-day, was prac- 
tically unknown. Little by little the psychologists 
have forced it forward. First they began to write 
of the consciousness, and then of the sub-conscious- 
ness, the result being that to-day a vast literature is 
springing up, all dealing with this new entity. The 
consciousness is declared to be the universe. About 
a decade or a little more ago, Sigmund Freud, an 
Austrian doctor, advanced his theory of dreams— 
that all dreams are an unfulfilled wish—and from 
this came psycho-analysis, an alleged science that 
has now become the basis of a whole system of heal- 
ing. In short, we are on the verge of a whole new 
system of thought, and what idle people are laughing 
at to-day in derision will become the commonplace 
of to-morrow—Just, for example, as a few years ago 
the words “clutch,” “differential,” “gears,” ‘‘car- 
bureter,” ‘“‘exhaust,’’ ‘“‘muffler,” ‘“‘accelerator,”’ and 
“gas” were all unknown, but are now a part of our 
present speech and largely influence our thought. 

I have here indicated the process only in the most 
casual manner, leaving the reader to summon as 
many illustrations out of our daily life as he needs 
in order to see the working of this creative law. 

The word consciousness does not differ from any 
other word, except that it is new. It can never be 
any more than a symbol, just as other words are only 
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symbols. When we make an attempt to define it, 
however, great steadiness is required because back 
of it lies practically everything there is. 

Without consciousness, as we have come to under- 
stand it, there can be nothing. It comprises every- 
thing. Reducing everything in the universe to its 
very simplest terms, we say “I AM.’’ We cannot 
jump out of ourselves; try as we will we are no other 
than ourselves. Therefore we express this thing 
called consciousness by saying “I AM.” 

When we speak of anything that we think we 
know we say that we are conscious of it. If you will 
draw a circle which will stand as a complete repre- 
sentation of everything there is, then you will speak 
of everything inside of that circle as consciousness. 
Of course, actually, there can be no limitation, but 
inasmuch as infinity is something that we cannot 
grasp, we are obliged to adopt an hypothesis, and so 
we adopt Consciousness. 

And the great work that the psychologists have 
been doing recently is to probe consciousness, to 
separate it if possible into its component parts, to 
see if they can get out of the totality of it some magic 
formula whereby men—in the future—can hope to 
live in peace and tranquillity. That is a crude way 
of putting it but that is about right. 

And here, as an aside, I should like to call atten- 
tion to the fact that—as some people might think— 
there is nothing morbid in studying the conscious- 
ness. The danger of introspection lies altogether 
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in the fact that when people get to thinking about 
themselves they are not really thinking about them- 
selves at all but are only dwelling upon their trou- 
bles, which naturally begin to magnify. That sort 
of introspection is very destructive and often leads 
to suicide. But to study the consciousness, as it is 
a reflex of the universe, that is to say, as it reflects 
the whole world of illusion that we see, is only to 
come to a realization of God as He is gradually un- 
folded. 

Now one of the most fundamental facts about 
consciousness—whether it be yours or mine, for we 
are all the same—is that it is a stream; and this 
stream is constantly changing. Henri Bergson, the 
French philosopher, explains this very clearly. He 
says: 

We are seeking only the precise meaning that our con- 
sciousness gives to this word “exist” and we find that, for a 


conscious being, to exist is to change, to change is to mature, 
to mature is to go on creating oneself endlessly. 


And again: 


The impossibility of turning back must be only the inability of 
man to put things in place again. So, growing old can be 
nothing more than the gradual gain or loss of certain sub- 
stances, perhaps both together. Time is assumed to have just 
as much reality for a living being as an hour glass, in which 
the top part empties while the lower fills, and all goes where it 
was before when you turn the glass upside down. 


What just at present I am concerned to show 
about the consciousness is the practical problem of 
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how to control it, or how to understand it in such a 
way as to eliminate the dark spots in it and get into 
it as much beauty and harmony as possible. One 
might say that it is like an apple, in which the pos- 
sibility of decay is always present, in which, indeed, 
there are many soft spots; the problem is to keep 
it sound—not for any perverted or selfish purpose, 
but for that innate a priori intuitive longing for one- 
ness with God. 

And in order to do this I must advance upon an- 
other hypothesis, which is that there are no others, 
that matter, in any form that it presents itself to 
my consciousness—whether as a friend or as a tree 
—is an illusion of my senses, or that it has no reality 
except as I have invested it with a kind of practical 
working reality through my creative thought. 

This rule of constant change offers what appears 
to be a real barrier to what I am after, because in- 
asmuch as my consciousness keeps changing, any set 
of rules that I may adopt to-day will not hold good 
to-morrow. I cannot say that to-morrow I shall 
feel just the way that I do to-day. My memory, 
which I am forced to rely upon, supplies me appar- 
ently with this data. My memory tells me that yes- 
terday I was depressed, whereas to-day I feel very 
good. My memory says that yesterday, for ex- 
ample, I had a bill to meet and no money to meet 
it, but that suddenly the money came and therefore 
I am now relieved. 

There is an old saying that “‘A burnt child dreads 
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the fire,’ and it seems to me that now I am passing 
most of my time in trying to avoid the chance of 
being burnt where I have been burnt before. Is this 
a selfish motive? Certainly. What difference, in- 
deed, does it make how much pain I may have, so 
long as it isn’t inflicted upon others? 

Then again, I suddenly recall the fact that there 
are no others, that what seems to be others is only 
what I may call a point in my consciousness. Also, 
apparently (as Confucius has so kindly put it) 
there was a time when I was not, and there will be 
another time when I am not. Between these two 
“Nots” I AM, and if my consciousness ceases then, 
why the Universe ceases then, and what does it 
matter ? 


“Into this universe, and WHY not knowing 
Nor Whence, like Water willy-nilly flowing; 
And out of it, as Wind along the Waste 
I know not Whither willy-nilly blowing.” 


And yet, in spite of the cynicism so wonderfully 
expressed by the remarkable Persian poet, and in 
spite of the confusion that I find myself immersed 
in, I may yet say, in perfect confidence, to those 
others who (through myself) seem to be calling to 
me for help, that I have discovered, if not a way 
out, at least a certain way that is valid, and yet more 
valid as I go along. In order to point out this way 
and to make it clear, I must re-emphasize the fact 
that through it all, my feelings must be of no con- 
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sequence. I simply had to come to this conclusion. 
If anything was to be gained, it must be gained by 
an absolute indifference to my own pain, because if 
anything is worth while at all, it must be worth while 
permanently, or as a fixed thing, something indeed 
that cannot be altered. One thing I have learned 
by dear experience, that is that pain is uneven; that 
it is unreal, for the pain that I once felt is now pain 
no more; looking back upon it I can laugh at it. I 
have discovered also, in some almost unexplain- 
able manner, that if I ignore it when it comes, it 
vanishes. 

And so, above all things, I mustn’t allow my own 
feelings to make any difference. I simply have got 
to be impersonal. 

And just as soon as I come to this conclusion, a 
great light breaks in on me. 

The first thing that I discover is that my con- 
sciousness, while certainly it is like a stream con- 
stantly flowing, contains certain fixed elements. And 
there are certain symbolic words that stand for these 
fixed things. For example, there is the word Love. 

Love is universal; that is to say, there is no part 
of my consciousness in which love does not hold 
good. At first I thought that love was something 
that I extended to certain things or persons. But 
just as science is discovering that all matter is alive, 
so I discover that love is everywhere. How do I 
know this? Only by experimenting. That is what 
makes this business of life so joyous; it is the con- 
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stant growth. Love responds to love. A simple 
experiment will suffice. 

I walk out to-day with a frown on my face. I pur- 
posely take on a critical and suspicious attitude. 
I am determined not to let anything in the universe, 
man or beast, get the best of me. And everywhere 
I meet hatred. I snap, and am snapped back. 

And again I walk out to-day with a smile on my 
face. I purposely detach myself—it is not always 
easy—from any part of my universe, determining to 
look upon it as a whole, and to love it all. And 
everywhere I meet love. It’s almost ridiculous how 
easy it is. During these periods I recall now quite 
distinctly having strangers come right up to me 
out of the mist and tell me all about themselves, 
asking for help, saying to me that they felt lone- 
some. 

And so, if yesterday I wasn’t, and to-morrow I 
shall not be, it really doesn’t matter, because to-day 
I AM. That is the only thing that counts. As 
Grover Cleveland once put it, we are confronted by 
a condition, not a theory. 

The Present Moment is the one and only thing 
that I must permit myself to be interested in. And 
I see quite clearly that, while parts of the Present 
Moment are changing before my eyes, other parts 
are absolutely fixed. It is entirely unnecessary for 
me to bother with time or space or the speculation 
of a lot of philosophers, valuable as all this may 
seem. The Present Moment is the only Reality, 
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and the past and the future must of necessity be illu- 
sions—chimera. 

And all I have to do is to separate from the Pres- 
ent Moment all of its unrealities, and what remains 
—the fixed things—is quite beyond Time or Space, 
beyond everything that is unreal. 

The gradual business of doing this is the whole 
task of what I call my life. 

I do not claim for a moment that the following 
list of Helpful Hints (to borrow a title from any 
good woman’s magazine) is complete. But I do 
know that it has been of enormous assistance to 
me, as it has gradually been evolved for me out of 
my slow growth. 


Controlling my thoughts so that they will 
deal only with the permanent things, rather 
than with the things that are constantly chang- 
ing. 

Prayer to a personal God, in whom I have 
gradually come to believe because, looking back, 
I cannot see that He has ever failed me—not 
to help me, but to show me how to help myself 
in such a manner as to get closer to Him. With 
this, the Lord’s Prayer, repeated at least twice 
a day. 


Direct reading of the New Testament daily, 
gradually coming to realize, out of my experi- 
ence, that, quite beyond all learning or scholar- 
ship or quibbling, what Jesus said is fundamen- 
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tal, unalterable, and that the great law that He 
expressed—the law of self-sacrifice—can only 
be realized through Him. 


eee: work, without fear of the conse- 
quences. 


Ignoring pain, trouble, sickness, everything 
temporary, unreal, refusing to admit suspicion, 
hatred, criticism. Cutting out all negatives. 
Recreating constantly all affiirmatives. 


Securing as much help as possible by reading 
the writings of the great men of the past. 


Never lying down on the job. That is, 
fighting where necessary to fight disaster—fac- 
ing things resolutely. 


In general to stop thinking about myself or 
my needs, to keep cheerful, make no attempt 
to influence others to my way, force no issue, 
be humble, cultivate patience, keep my temper 
but never hesitate to tell the truth, endure. 


Form no earthly attachments. 
Love everybody. 


This is a large order. The fact that I am con- 
stantly slipping, that I have moments of desperation 
and revolt, that it seems utterly impossible to go on 
—these things do not keep me from constantly try- 
ing. And the sense of gain, even though it be slight, 
is one of great compensations for being conscious at 


all. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE BUSINESS OF HAVING A CONSCIOUSNESS 


[iso submerged myself during the last 


chapter in what for want of a better term 

may be called the Ego, let me rise to the 
surface once more and view this matter of “getting 
on’ just as a business proposition. Nations, like 
individuals, must be governed by their own tempera- 
ments, and the temperament of America is alleged to 
be a business temperament. America, like Carthage 
of old, is accused of being a commercial nation. 
Napoleon declared that he intended it as a compli- 
ment to England when he referred to that country 
as a “nation of shopkeepers.’ There is no reason 
why we should scorn the phrase ‘‘a business propo- 
sition’’ just because, from the standpoint of the intel- 
lectual, it is a “low brow” phrase. The word busi- 
ness, as applied to the stage, involves a technique 
that holds the respect of every lover of art. Simi- 
larly, what may be termed the “‘business methods” 
of the Americans are high art, if any part of life 
itself which requires the development of a technique 
can be termed art. The astonishing business meth- 
ods of the Americans, the ease and certainty with 
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which they do things, the vast scale upon which they 
carry out their operations—all this may be the ex- 
pression of as great an art as ever has been, if we 
consider that, along with it, or perhaps I should say 
as the outcome of it, has come a something new that 
is dificult to characterize, but none the less definite. 
Mr. Kipling is reported to have declared some time 
ago that America has not a soul. The fact is that 
America, in proportion to her vast natural resources, 
is oversouled. No self-governing country, existing on 
such a vast scale, and with the well-developed con- 
science of America, has hitherto existed. Out of 
every great forward movement there are always 
monuments, and the skyscrapers of New York carry 
with them the lesson of America. We should re- 
member that in the forward rush of time, the defects 
fade, and vanish; what there is of good—in spite of 
Shakespeare’s lines—remains. Out of the dross of 
America and its turgid nervous life is a great lesson 
of self-restraint.* And so when I speak of life as a 
business proposition, I mean just that. And I mean 
that, as individuals, we may take our consciousnesses 
and treat them as business propositions. 

First, one of the most confusing thoughts to any- 


* As instances, I may mention the manner in which, before the 
Spanish war, the American people took the news of the sinking of 
the battleship Maine: or, during the recent World War, how they 
obeyed the conscription law, and how they voted for prohibition. 

An impressive spectacle of the respect for government ruling was 
’ the way in which during the war gasless Sunday was honoured. 
Exceptional automobilists who defied the law were promptly 
mobbed. 
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body who has just entered upon the study of phi- 
losophy is this difference between himself and others, 
is the awful fact that he cannot step out of himself, 
that he is alone in the centre of his universe, and that 
all the sensations he has, so far as they concern the 
alleged outside world, are illusions. 

Let us take the spider as an illustration. We find 
by observing him that he constructs his web upon 
exact geometrical lines, and that in order to get 
his cross sections properly laid, he uses his legs as 
a unit of measurement, never varying his formula. 
His technique has been built over unheard-of stretch- 
es of time, so that now he darts out and seizes his 
prey, bound by a law just as absolute in its working 
as the rising of the sun. He knows nothing of the 
world as it appears to exist for us, outside of the 
severe limits of his web. Change his method, and 
he is quite hopelessly mixed up. 

We may say of consciousness that it is a web that 
we spin out for ourselves. Where does the material 
come from? We don’t know. The utmost efforts 
of the psychologists to pierce the veil that separates 
the consciousness of man from his environment have 
been fruitless, as by the very nature of the case they 
must always be. 

For each one of us there are countless voices 
raised, some in love, some in hatred. There are 
countless impressions received, until, if we waver, 
we become quite terrified at the interminable tangle 
we seem to be in. 
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It is in fact all the little fears that cause us the 
most trouble. Suddenly confronted by a big danger, 
one that we can visualize, and we summon up our 
nerve, and attack the dragon with the utmost cour- 
age. But as we go along, almost at every step we 
must make some sort of minor decision, and it is 
the constant doubt thrown over our actions that 
causes us to hesitate in so many small ways. Of 
course, if we allow this thing to get the best of us, 
we soon become hopeless cowards. Furthermore, 
we see such cowards about us—weak, quavering crea- 
tures, their forms bent and twisted, their utterance 
thick and halting, and even this terrifies us, for we 
sense the danger, like frightened deer who start 
away at the wind. 

If, summoning up all of our nerve, we make up 
our minds to control ourselves, to do the best we can 
and to find a way out, then the most earnest striving 
for the truth appears equally hopeless. We are told 
that a book called the Bible is the surest guide, and 
that Christ is our Saviour. We read His words in 
the New Testament, and they check up with our 
experience. [hey seem to grow more true as time 
flows by. Meanwhile, another voice calls to us, and 
with stern logic asserts that the religion of Christ 
has been made to order by the priests, and that, under 
the reign of Constantine, it was necessary to evolve 
a religion for political purposes. Momentarily we 
forget that all this, so far as its validity is concerned, 
is on a par with everything else in our consciousness 
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—that is to say, that it is not reality, but that it is 
merely a point. In the end we must fall back on— 
what? On the inner self. We come to feel that all 
this process of reasoning, all this thing called educa- 
tion, all these so-called historical facts, exist only 
like a chimera of our imagination, and that, if we 
are to save ourselves and not go utterly mad, we 
must dig down deeper; in other words, we stand 
face to face with the thing that we call eternity. 

I am just now concerned with pointing out, no 
doubt very lamely and inadequately, some of the 
doubts that cross our consciousness. The reader 
who has followed me will be intelligent enough to 
complete the picture. The question before us now 
is, what are we going to do, and fortunately I am 
able to point a way out that seems to me quite sim- 
ple, although I am bound to say that actually re- 
quires a great deal of patience to follow it. 

For over all this confusion hangs the law, and the 
working of the law is plain to those who care to look 
for it. Did you ever notice, for instance, how some 
man you know who fails in business will start all over 
again, build up another fortune and then fail again? 
Did you ever notice this peculiar fact, I repeat, that 
a man who has made a fortune once can do the same 
thing over again much easier than someone who 
never has been able to make one at all? 

In short, have you ever noticed how easy it is for 
one man to do a certain thing and how hard for 
others? We say of some men that everything they 
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touch turns to money. You also notice that if a 
man has talent in any direction, he rarely talks about 
it. It is second nature to him. A gentleman never 
brags of being one. 

The /reason why men succeed at certain things is 
that they are not afraid. But the question is, did 
their original talent preclude their being afraid, or 
did they, somewhere in the beginning, declare to 
themselves that they wouldn’t be afraid, and thus 
go on to success? When a man has lost one fortune 
and starts to get another one, the wheels are greased 
for him. He has done it once, and he knows how. 
You are not afraid of the road that you have once 
travelled over. 

It is the little limitations imposed upon him that 
keep a man back on the path of progress. These 
limitations are two in number: those that come from 
himself and those that come from others. His own 
internal voice says to him: ‘You cannot live to be 
more than seventy.” Society echoes this: ‘You'll 
be lucky if you live that long.” 

The strange part of all this is that, just as he has 
fought away some little fear, some individual will 
bring it up to him again. Just as I have succeeded 
in overcoming my fear of driving a car in the dark, 
and feel that I am really getting on, someone will 
suddenly say: ‘You know you never could drive in 
the dark without running into something,” and add 
as a clincher: “It’s your eyes; they don’t focus right 
in the dark.” 
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Thus we constantly have to overcome these un- 
expected setbacks. It is indeed the unexpected that 
always seems to be upsetting us. We do not know 
that the unexpected is only a trap that we have pre- 
viously set for ourselves. 

What does a successful business man do in a 
crisis? First, he finds out all of the known facts. 
He takes time to assimilate them, and then forms 
his judgment. When his judgment is once formed, 
he goes ahead relentlessly. That is the rule pro- 
mulgated by Louis XIV, who explains it definitely. 
First be sure you are right and then go ahead—that 
is about it. 

Yet, singular as it may seem, this is the very last 
thing we do with our minds, the source of all our 
action. 

Of course there are a whole lot of successful peo- 
ple—and by that I mean people who have learned 
how to maintain themselves without causing others 
trouble, who along with this have added to the sum 
total of peace and prosperity—I say there are a 
whole lot of people who have never stopped to rea- 
son about themselves at all, and who scarcely know 
that they have a consciousness. So far as their 
minds are concerned, they are just as animals are 
with regard to digestion. They don’t need to know 
that they have any minds. They perform their 
functions without friction, and look upon us poor 
devils who are concerned about the state of our 
souls as so many “‘nuts.”” The worst of it is that 
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they are right. They are natural producers; with 
them work is the law. They keep healthy through 
occupation. We may well envy them, except for one 
reason: and that reason is that, some day or other, 
they are going to discover that they are something 
else than what they have felt. To me, one of the 
most pathetic things in the world is to see a human 
being thus wake up. Occasionally some man we 
know retires from business. He wanders about aim- 
lessly for a few months, or possibly years, living 
in the past, telling in a wheezy voice some of the 
things he used to do. You know that he is a mental 
and spiritual wreck, and so does he. He is like a 
grinning skeleton, sitting over his grave—a grave 
that he has so carefully dug himself. And we may 
say of him, in an offhand way: ‘“‘Poor chap; he has 
never developed any internal resources.”’ 

That in itself is a common phrase, and how well 
it does express the idea! 

Now it is essential, if we are going to make any 
progress, that we must understand the nature of the 
problem. The rule of cure laid down by all of the 
experts is that, if the patient can be made to see just 
what is the matter with him, this knowledge in itself 
constitutes a large part of the cure. We do not seem 
actually to be able to originate anything; it all comes 
from somewhere; therefore, so far as our initiative 
is concerned, it is essential that we first see our defect 
in contrast with perfection, so far as that defect is 
concerned. 
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This is one of the most fundamental laws of edu- 
cation, and I regret to say that it is rarely under- 
stood by educators. Teaching, at bottom, is merely 
calling to the attention of pupils the contrast be- 
tween themselves and others higher up. The pupils 
do the rest. You cannot pound knowledge into any- 
body. And that is why, as Tolstoi has so well put 
it, it is perfectly useless, and indeed wrong, to make 
any attempt to change others. ‘‘So live that men 
shall see your good works” is the only method of 
influencing others. It is highly pathetic to see so 
many parents endeavouring to correct their children 
when those children have learned the very faults 
from the parents. We come to know that progress 
is merely a matter of what we term intelligence. 
Those who have charge of prisons will tell you that 
men are criminals because their intelligence is low, 
or that they have no spiritual discernment. One 
of the heroes of the war was Sergeant York. It is 
related of him that at a dinner party where 
there were a large number of forks, and where the 
etiquette was utterly new to him, he never made a 
mistake because of his faculty of close observation. 
It is just this quickness of intellect that enabled him 
to capture so many Germans. The point is simple: 
quickness of mind enables people to see themselves, 
to reason about themselves in comparison with 
others; thus as they go along they learn to correct 
their own faults. There is, in effect, no such thing 
as a definite criminal type; there is only dullness of 
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intellect, an utter incapacity to understand certain 
things. But this incapacity is, in either one or more 
respects, shared by some of the greatest intellects. 
Charles Darwin in his autobiography declares that 


In the last twenty or thirty years I have almost lost my taste 
for pictures or music. I cannot endure to read a line of 
poetry. My mind seems to have become a machine for grind- 
ing general laws out of large collections of facts. If I had 
to live my life again I would have made a rule to read some 
poetry and listen to some music at least once a week. ‘The loss 
of these tastes is a loss of happiness. 


It ought to be evident that, so far as our thinking 
apparatus is concerned, we are the result of a num- 
ber of definite causes, most of them rooted in our 
heredity, some of them in our environment, and some 
of them in our education. 

An illustration that I have often used with good 
effect is this: There are certain little rubber bags, 
manufactured in the shape of animals, such as a 
rooster, an elephant, etc. Now when they are not 
blown up they are quite shapeless and no one knows 
what possibilities they contain; but as soon as they 
are blown up, they immediately assume certain defi- 
nite shapes. Thus it is with human beings. The 
formula, in each instance, is definitely determined 
beforehand. The process of blowing them up is the 
process of life itself. 

“But if this be so,”’ you exclaim, “‘then you are in 
effect a determinist, or a fatalist. That is, you be- 
lieve that nothing original can be accomplished, that 
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the life of every human being is fixed beforehand and 
we must therefore sit back and wait for Fate to 
hand out to us the particular hand of cards to which 
we have been assigned.” 

Not at all. 

We can easily go a point beyond this and declare 
with absolute logic that, assuming we are the crea- 
tures of Fate, then Fate has given us a margin of 
latitude; in short, that the very act of decision on 
our part has been assigned to us by Fate, and that 
even if the result is determined beforehand, we can 
never know this but must exercise our liberty of ac- 
tion. In other words, we must be guided by our 
common sense, and this common sense tells us that 
the first rule of our lives is to learn as much as pos- 
sible, in order to be cured of our defects and to ad- 
vance towards perfection. 

We must therefore (first) build up a faith in God, 
(second) throw upon God those troubles that we 
cannot solve ourselves, and (third) keep our com- 
pact with God, which is, in short, always to do the 
best we can. We are to work and to cut out all 
superfluous thought, that is to say, all thought which 
deals with the temporal, with unreality. And by 
unreality I mean, quite simply, that which is not 
true. 

Suppose your feelings have been hurt, and, as a 
sort of self-defense, you immediately begin to vision 
a scene in which you get the best of the one who has 
hurt you. This is unreal. You cannot probe the 
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mind of the one who has hurt your feelings. Upon 
investigation, you may discover that he had not the 
slightest intention of injuring you; experience, in- 
deed, usually discovers this result. 

No/self-pity or fantasy of this sort is permitted. 
You may be surprised to learn, indeed, that it is 
just this sort of thing that makes for physical im- 
perfection, for disease. 

Every ache and pain that you have is the result 
of previous false thought. 

In business, you wouldn’t allow your ‘employees 
to fritter away their time getting up imaginary ac- 
counts. Why should you in actual life, upon which 
everything depends? 

You must cut out everything superfluous. Resent- 
ment, hatred, all these things deal with ephemeral 
matters, matters that quickly pass away. They are 
terribly weakening. 

Ignore everything negative. There is a chapter 
on that coming. 

When you have gone along with me thus far, 
you will gradually begin to discover, to your 
amazement, that the physical part takes care of 
itself. 

Think of the literature of exercise! 

Think of the literature of diet! 

Do you realize that by controlling your thoughts 
you have solved all of these problems? 

You ask, How? 

I reply that, once get the source of your thought 
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pure, and the physical end—which is the dead end— 
takes care of itself. You will then exercise when you 
feel like it, and eat what you like. Henry David 
Thoreau understood. He said: “Take the nearest 
dish.” 

Immediately you will bring up a number of ob- 
jections to these statements. You will say that it 
cannot be done. But every one of these objections 
is only a fear in disguise. Try it and see. It will 
be a revelation. Keep your thought pure. 

Does this preclude all self-discipline? On the 
contrary, it makes possible the only kind of self- 
discipline that is worth while. 

Once more let me give my personal experience. 

At one time in my life I had a rigid system of 
exercise. I did not thrive under it. One day I re- 
solved to stop. It was a great decision. I thought 
that the end of the world had come. 

The result was almost supernatural. I immedi- 
ately began to gain weight, and my energy increased 
fully twenty per cent. 

The point is simple. Looking back on it, I am 
able to say that in reality I took more exercise than 
before, but it was natural exercise, untrammelled. 
It is almost impossible for us to believe that once 
we get our thought controlled we control our bodies 
automatically. The great problem is to control our 
thought. 

How can this be done? 

Only by prayer and faith. It is something that 
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nobody can teach you. It is an individual path that 
every one has to discover for himself. 

It is a wonderful path. 

It : at first a hard path. But it leads to 
peace 


CHAPTER VII 


THOSE DANGEROUS CURVES AHEAD 


‘ , y HEN any one of us is about to move from 
one place to another which he considers 
is better, and is asked what he is going to 
do there, he will have quite a definite answer. Not 
only will he be able to explain to you in detail just 
the kind of a life he proposes to lead, but he will 
also explain the reasons why he considers his new 
habitation a better one than the former. He will 
tell you about his new house and grounds, describe 
the location and the improvements, dilate upon the 
character of the people, and in many ways will im- 
press you with the advantages of the new place in 
comparison with the old. 

One of the most singular traits in human nature, 
however, is the fact that when any one has a new 
theory of life to advocate, a new cure-all, or some 
Utopia he always seems utterly unable to make 
plain just what the conditions will be when you have 
arrived in the state of bliss so enthusiastically rec- 
ommended. 

The most that I have ever been able to get out of 
any of the claims made by so many apparently sin- 
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cere people is that, once arrived in this new and un- 
known country, you will be captain of your own 
soul. Now being captain of one’s own soul may be 
a delightful pastime, but after all, is this a proper 
occupation for grown people? Why is it necessary 
for everybody to pay so much attention to their own 
souls if, by so doing, they are only to be transported 
into a nebulous spiritual region which defies the 
anxiety of those who believe in it to define it in 
simple terms? 

Some writers, especially among the occults, and 
more latterly among the spiritualists, declare that 
we are all living on planes, variously estimated in 
number from four to seven, and in the process of 
development that we may go from one plane to 
another. But apparently the people who are living 
on one plane are utterly unable to understand those 
who are living on a higher plane. I maintain that 
this is a very unsatisfactory condition, especially as 
nothing I have read gives me any definite idea of 
what one does on any plane. I love a lot of people 
here on my own plane. They are good enough for 
me. I am no spiritual snob—at least I hope not. 
Why more? 

Most of those with whom I have talked, or who 
have advocated planes, are not people whom I con- 
sider intellectually reliable. To be candid, they are 
quite ‘‘queer.”” Moreover, I have noticed as time 
goes on, and the planes seem to sink deeper and 
deeper into their consciousness, that they get queerer 
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and queerer; so that, to be quite frank, I begin to 
distrust the whole business of planes and indeed of 
high-falutin talk dealing with things that I cannot 
visualize, or feel. 

What I have particularly noticed about all the 
plane stuff, and indeed about so much mental science 
and all other kinds of curative stuff, is that in each 
case the appeal is made directly to me. I am the 
one to be benefited. I am the one to be made suc- 
cessful. I am the one to be made captain of my own 
soul, who is to achieve a state of constant bliss. All 
this appeals greatly to my vanity, but not so greatly 
to my reason. And yet it is a very subtle appeal, 
because along with it goes the assertion that I am 
the universe, and therefore, if I can make myself any 
more blissful than I am at present, I am doing it to 
the universe, which is certainly all that any one could 
ask for. 

This makes me catch my breath and begin to won- 
der what is the difference, if any, between myself 
and the universe. In my daily practice it has been 
my experience that if anybody tries to sell me some- 
thing whereby I am going to make more than say 
a twenty-five per cent. profit, I am very likely to buy 
a gold brick. Inasmuch as I have only my experi- 
ence to go by,. I am becoming more cautious all the 
time about believing statements made by nice people 
who tell me that they can make me very happy at no 
expense. 

But lest anybody think that I am going back on 
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some of the statements I have already made, I 
hasten to add to all this that, on the other hand, 
I am more and more convinced every day that it is 
not only possible to accomplish all things with 
the help of God, but that it is a certain process if 
one keeps one’s head and doesn’t try to get something 
for nothing. 

What I intend to do now, therefore, is to define, 
in as accurate terms as possible, just what condition 
I am aiming at. It is not easy to do this and the 
task is not made any easier by the fact that so much 
rot has been written on this subject. 

And while, in the beginning, I dislike to use nega- 
tives—a fact that I shall explain a little later on— 
I must use a few now, in order to mark out the limi- 
tations of my subject. 

First, I am not looking for a better world materi- 
ally, a world where everybody has at least three 
bathtubs and one automobile. And I am not so 
sorry for the materially poor as I sometimes feel 
that I ought to be, for the reason that I believe 
in many respects they are much closer to Reality— 
or God—than the rich. I am only able to sense this 
fact somewhat vaguely, but to me none the less defi- 
nitely, because I notice that people who have many 
more material possessions than I have seem to me 
farther away from Reality—or God—than I 
am, and people who have less than I have, have so 
often taught me lessons in humility and spiritual 
power that I am coming more and more to believe 
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that possessions are too likely to be a clog to one’s 
spiritual understanding.* Yet in making this state- 
ment I shall want to make myself perfectly clear. 
Personally Ilovematerialthings and am not ashamed 
to say so, because through them I can often express 
my higher self. I believe that all material things 
ought to be impregnated with one’s spirit, and that 
when they are thus impregnated they themselves 
become sanctified, just as it is said that one’s body 
is the Temple of the Holy Ghost. I believe that a 
lot of cant has been written about all this and that 
Christ himself has often been misquoted and mis- 
understood. To my mind the point is a very simple 
one. Use what material things you have but pay no 
attention to them beyond their use and never use 
them for any other purpose but the one you know 
to be right. I dismiss this whole matter of material 
possessions in that way. I reiterate that my 
better world is not a world of materially better 
things. 

Is it possible, indeed, to make this world of mine 
plain to you, as if I were writing the prospectus of a 
hotel that I am living in and like and want everybody 
else to try? I think it is, but you must remember that 
I am dealing with abstract terms and therefore you 


* Technique in living is like style in literature, to be acquired 
only by the practice of it. In the industrial world there is no 
technique except that crude process which consists in earning, 
spending, and, if possible, saving money. The bank is the nearest 
approach to God that the modern man or woman knows,— 
GILBERT CANNAN, 
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must have patience and get what I mean out of your 
own experience. Merely to tell you that if you will 
do as I say you will be captain of your own soul, 
doesn’t interest me at all. I was born in Connecti- 
cut, which is full of rocks, and my ancestors they 
tell me sold wooden nutmegs, and were seldom sold 
themselves. So I am in a double difficulty. I must 
convince you against your will, and at the same time, 
I mustn’t fool myself. 

What I hope to make plain is this: that my world, 
that is, the one I believe in, is going to remain quite 
unchanged so far as its outward semblance is con- 
cerned. Believing as I do so firmly in a God, I am 
not going to do anything about this world. I am 
going to leave it strictly in God’s hands. I used to 
try to change it, but I gave this up. All that I am 
going to do is to make the attempt to translate the 
world to you in terms of Faith, Hope, and Charity. 
And right in the beginning I am going to change two 
of these words in order to give them a more definite 
and I hope a clearer meaning; I am going to say that 
they are Faith and Truth and Love. I take these 
three words as my corner-stone, and the corner-stone 
of this new world I am writing about, and in order 
to make the foundation complete, I am going to add 
just one other word which is the word Patience, 
and I am going to declare right now that the place 
I want you to move to and I am trying myself all 
the time to get into, is a place in which the four 
corner-stones are Faith, Love, Truth, and Patience, 
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Eternal vigilance must always be the price of lib- 
erty. The path of Peace is not easy of approach, 
and to hold it, one must keep one’s eyes open. But it 
is the only path worth while, and I shall hope to 
show that it is possible for any human being to at- 
tain, who understands the conditions. 

The greatest obstacles to getting into it have 
been reared by the very people who shout for it 
so strenuously. Their exaggerations—which must 
be obvious to the most commonplace minds—repel 
a great number of sufferers. 

The claims made by all of the inspirational writ- 
ers,* mental healers, and the occult people, and in- 
deed all of the writers on mental science who offer 
us so freely a cure for everything, would be extreme- 
ly amusing, if they were harmless and did not savour 


* Heywood Broun, the brilliant critic of the New York World, 
in his notice of one of the kind of books of which there is such a 
number constantly being issued, hits off admirably the inspiration 
school: 


We could get through our periods of depression fairly well if it were not for the 
fact that whenever we are low in our mind one of these books about being cheerful 
arrives at the office. To-day it is ‘“‘Self-Healing Simplified,” and the eighteenth 
chapter is called “‘Why Worry?” 

“Cultivate the habit of smiling in the face of adversity,’ writes the author, 
George Landor Perin. ‘‘Learn to smile; learn to laugh. Do not allow events to 
be coloured by your fears, but by your hopes.” 


Now some of that seems quite ridiculous to us. We can’t see just what end is 
served by smiling in the face of adversity. Many people practice this trick and 
generally it looks foolish. We have seen prizefighters who were addicted to the 
habit. Just let one of them get a terrific smash which sent him down and he 
would come up with a broad and foolish grin on his face to show that it didn’t 
hurt. Whatever the xsthetic and moral value of smiling in the face of adversity, 
it has always been poor policy in the ring. When the winning boxer sees a 
determined, conscientious smile come over the face of his opponent he knows that 
victory is at hand and sails in. It would be much better for the man who is 
knocked down to get up scowling and frowning and cursing and roaring. In such 
a policy there might be deception. - 

Nothing in the world is quite so false as the forced smile. Our advice to people 
in adversity or otherwise is—don’t laugh until you have to. And among the 
precious rights of a human being is the right to be just as melancholy as he 
pleases and for as long as he likes. 
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so much of the grossest impudence. It seems almost 
impossible for any human being to be cured of any- 
thing without lying about it. This trait is so com- 
mon as to be practically universal. We see it exhibi- 
ted in/many trivial ways. If a quack doctor cures 
me apparently of some complaint, I immediately 
go about declaring to everybody that a new saviour 
has arrived. The people who are constantly being 
cured of things indeed have a malady of their own 
which is worse than the cures. And it is highly 
significant of the complexity of human nature, to 
think that so many of us are ready to place all our 
faith in some passing charlatan, but never ready to 
place our faith in God, the evidence of Whose handi- 
work lies all about us. 

It would be extremely unfair, however, for me 
to convey the impression that all writers on mental 
science are frauds. On the contrary, most of them 
are sincere, and many of them are quite wonderful. 
We must separate the wheat from the chaff, because 
to those who will see, the Path of Peace is clearly 
outlined. Personally I have derived enormous help 
from many writers on mental science. Scarcely any 
one of them but has some genuine contribution. 
Their difficulty lies in the fact that they are too 
likely to claim too much and that they seem to have 
no capacity to define just what kind of a state they 
are advocating. 

Many of them insist that we can be cured of any 
material disease, such as cancer, tuberculosis, etc. 
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Some of them claim that there is no such thing as 
matter, and in the same breath declare that diseases 
which are apparently matter in a state of revolt, can 
be cured instantly. None of them has gotten so 
far as to defy death, although they intimate that 
sometime in the vague future even death may be 
overcome. 

Theoretically, of course, all of this is quite true. 
If we could think of nothing but absolute perfection, 
we should doubtless live forever. 

The two principal counts I have against these 
writers are, first, their complacency and, second, 
their appeal to one’s selfishness. To me personally, 
complacency, especially if it is spiritual complacency, 
is the most offensive trait that people can display. 
And when in addition to that I am made aware of 
the fact that the appeal is to me for myself alone, 
I confess that this infuriates me, because it is such 
an insult to whatever intelligence I may possess. 

I know that my motor car may run for a hundred 
thousand miles, but that then it is good only for the 
scrap heap. If, during this interval, it doesn’t run 
the way [| like, or stops altogether, I consult a me- 
chanic and he tells me what is the matter; the car- 
buretor may need adjusting, the battery may have 
run out, there may be a short circuit. He remedies 
the trouble and returns it to me. 

So far as the principle of the locomotion is con- 
cerned, the motor has been evolved according to the 
same laws that govern the body. It has to be fed 
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and to be oiled and somebody has to steer it. For 
my purposes, I use it to the best advantage to carry 
out my plans, and when it gives out IJ turn it in and 
get another. It is to my interest to keep this motor 
as happy as possible. But I am not concerned about 
its soul, because I know quite well that, after the 
body and machinery of the motor have worn out, 
the soul will still go on. You may.ask me if I really 
believe that my motor car has a soul. Certainly 
I do. Without a soul, it couldn’t run. - There is 
no essential difference between the molecules that 
make up the body of the motor and the molecules 
that make up my own body. If you doubt that fact, 
ask the scientists. The motor is good for a hundred 
thousand miles and I am good for a hundred years— 
at a guess. I want my car to run as smoothly as 
possible, and I know very well that it will not run 
smoothly if I begin to tamper with it and am con- 
stantly overhauling it. I watch it, see that it is kept 
in good condition, and let it go at that. But I can- 
not create a new carburetor in it merely by thinking, 
any more than I can change my lungs by thinking. 
Why should I? This statement may be open to 
question by those whose faith may remove moun- 
tains. But Christ was explicit when He said that no 
man by taking thought can add a cubit to his stature. 

Now I know that, by keeping my thought as pure 
as possible, by cutting out the superfluous, and by 
keeping my compact with God and having faith in 
Him, I can get the best material results. If I have 
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a headache, I am convinced that it is caused by a 
previous wrong thought; I have tried getting rid 
of it by ignoring it and find that this works just as 
I have been able to eliminate indigestion by keeping 
my thought as pure as possible, which leads me nat- 
urally to eat only those things that I need. All this 
I know from my experience. But that sort of thing 
must be purely incidental to my main purpose which 
is to lose myself in my work, because work 
is the medium through which God uses human 
beings. If you want to see God working, then watch 
a gang of day labourers. They are not taking 
rhythmic breathing exercises or questioning the 
states of their souls. And, as I have pointed out, 
the most striking thing about the literature of New 
Thought is that, with scarcely an exception, the 
writers of it all make an appeal to one’s personal 
interest. 

The directions are practically unanimous, the rule 
is simple. “If you will read my book,” they say, 
“and will follow the directions, you will be happy.” 
Nobody else is mentioned. Countless mothers and 
children in remote regions of the earth may be dying 
of starvation. In one’s own country there may be 
suffering and misery; evil may stalk through the 
streets of its principal cities. Even your next-door 
neighbour may be in the most tragic extremities. In 
such cases the appeal is always the same. The mes- 
sage is to YOU and YOU alone. You are the sole 
legatee. 
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And the argument in defense of this position as 
I have also hinted is a very clever and subtle one. 
It is to the effect that YOU are the universe. Your 
consciousness is all there IS. Therefore, when they 
speak to you, these sincere people who claim to heal 
you of every disease and to make you captain of your 
own soul, they are in effect—according to their argu- 
ment—appealing to the universe. Inasmuch as each 
one of them according to his argument has a uni- 
verse of his own, one wonders why he doesn’t devote 
himself to it exclusively, instead of trying to go out 
after individuals who exist only as points in his con- 
sciousness. But of course, here again we are in the 
long grass, and have involved ourselves in a perfect 
maze of sophistry. 

And the testimonials! They are also unanimous. 
eis], I, 1,’ all’ the'time. 

Here is a sample, taken quite at random from 
the Christian Science Journal: 

In gratitude for the great help I have received in reading of 
many healings published in your periodicals, I take pleasure in 
adding to these testimonies. In my youth I had what in the old- 
fashioned way were called chills and fever, the chills returning 
at regular intervals and causing great suffering, . . . I 
asked for help from a Christian Science Practitioner and that 


very afternoon the whole condition lifted as a curtain. 
I wish to express my love, etc. 


In the same number of this periodical a gentle- 
man tells how he had a fear that he might be attack- 


ed by robbers, but overcame it and passed along the 
doubtful streets in safety. 
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In the testimonials given by Mr. Charles F. 
Haanel, of St. Louis, Mo., in his system of regen- 
eration called “‘The Master Key,” is one sent by a 
gentleman from San Francisco which concludes with 
these inspiring words: 


As a direct outcome of my study of “The Master Key” and 
applying its teachings to my own business affairs, I have since 
had four times the business at fifty dollars per day which I 
formerly enjoyed at just half that charge. 


These testimonials could be multiplied indefinitely. 
The chorus is always the same. It would be laugh- 
able, were it not so pathetic, to witness such a sat- 
urnalia of selfishness, of utter indifference to any 
other consideration but one’s own comfort. It 
seems astonishing that these books should be written 
by intelligent people, apparently without the slight- 
est desire to do anything except to sell them. 

And yet I must immediately qualify this lest I 
convey the idea that I am utterly condemning them. 
Iam not. I have, as stated, not only derived great 
help from many of them, and through this help I 
have been enabled (to add my own testimony!) to 
do a lot of things that otherwise I should not have 
been able to do. They have been supplied to me as 
I needed them. 

Of course, it is obvious that no man could sell 
a book if he put into it the idea that you are not go- 
ing to get what you want out of it. For instance, 
my claim for this book I am now writing is that it 
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will help other people. Other people may therefore 
immediately get back at me by saying that I am 
guilty along with all those I am accusing. 

But my point is simple. I am distinctly not going 
to help anybody by laying down any course for them 
to follow, or by getting up a ridiculous set of instruc- 
tions to follow—which if you follow will make you 
“captain of your own soul.’”’ I am not, I say, doing 
that. All I’m concerned in doing in this book is to 
disclose the facts. The facts as they have gradually 
come to me have changed me quite all over. They 
have made me see a few very simple things—so 
simple that it is hard to understand why anybody 
cannot see them. My “facts” can be verified by any 
one—that is, they can be demonstrated. 

Meanwhile, let me go on just a little further in a 
general way about this New Thought Literature— 
which includes not only Christian Science, Occultism, 
Healing, but indeed everything relating to the liter- 
ature of Uplift. 

They all claim to make us happy, and most of 
them lay down rules. You must do certain things. 
What these things are vary from a simple attitude 
of prayer to an elaborate system of self-discipline. 

It is entirely unnecessary for me to go into this 
in detail just now. I shall merely take one book 
and one system as an example. Swami Vivekan- 
anda in his ‘“Raja Yoga’”’—and which is, by the way, 
a really fine book, well written, very sane except 
where his passion to make extravagant claims gets 
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the best of him, and well worth reading—asserts 
that Raja Yoga is a “‘science.”” That is, he declares 
that, from his point of view, his religion is just as 
much of a science as Christian Science and that ‘a 
certain method must be followed.” He then pro- 
ceeds to tell us what this method is. He says: “The 
study of Raja Yoga takes a long time and much 
practice.” It requires a knowledge of breathing, 
and in fact a system so elaborate that the mere 
telling about it requires a whole book. As the 
Swami gives it to us, it is fascinating reading and 
one feels like going off somewhere at once and doing 
nothing else. Walter Camp’s Daily Dozen is a mere 
butterfly existence compared to Swami Vivekan- 
anda’s. There is scarcely a moment of the day or 
night that you are not busy with yourself. 

“The Pranayama has very little to do with breath- 
ing’ (which is in another department). ‘“The most 
obvious manifestation of this Prana in the human 
body is the motion of the lungs. If that stops the 
body will stop; all the other manifestations of force 
in the body will immediately stop if this is stopped. 
There are persons who can train themselves in such 
manner that the body will live on, even when this 
motion has stopped. There are some persons who 
can bury themselves for months and yet live with- 
out breathing.” 

Yes, we have met just such persons. We admire 
them. They are quite dead, so far as we are con- 
cerned. They breathe, but they don’t talk, which in 
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these days of oratory is a welcome relief. The 
Swami goes on to say: 

“By hard work and practice certain motions of 
the body which are most dormant can be brought 
back under perfect control. Reasoning in that way 
we find there is no impossibility, but, on the other 
hand, every probability that each part of the body 
can be brought under perfect control.” 

In reading this book, I could not help exclaiming 
to myself: What an advantage it would have been 
to Abraham Lincoln if he could have known all this! 
Lincoln was so busy in trying to save the Union 
(and succeeding) that he had no time to become 
the captain of his own soul, or even to acquire prac- 
tice in controlling his body, and thus through his 
body, the Universe. Lincoln was too modest. He 
was much more modest than Alexander; all Lincoln 
wanted to do was to save his own country. The 
Universe was too large an order for this mistaken 
man! 

And the psycho-analysts have picked Lincoln to 
pieces in order to show that he was governed by 
the inferiority complex! 

Fortunately, the evidence is on record. We not 
only have history and biography, but our own obser- 
vation to supply us with this evidence. And we 
know that the people who have done the most for 
the world, who have risen to the greatest heights, 
who by common consent are the great ones, have 
had no time and have taken scarcely any interest in 
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‘fussing’ with themselves. Most of them have come 
into the world with a kind of fire in their souls, and 
have worn out their bodies doing their work. We see 
about us everywhere men and women just like this. 
It isn’t at all a question to them as to how happy 
they can make themselves, but how much work they 
can do in a day without dropping in their tracks. 

Nobody yet has been able to circumvent death, 
in spite of all reports to the contrary, and after all, 
it doesn’t matter greatly how long you live, if you do 
what it is intended you should do. Washington put 
it very well when he said that he was quite ready to 
go, having accomplished his work. Yet here we 
have a whole body of people telling us they can cure 
us of a fatal disease over night, when even if they 
could, it would scarcely make a straw’s difference in 
the length of one man’s life. 

The fact is, that the general practice of thinking 
about happiness, of reading books about happiness, 
of trying to be the captain of your own soul too 
hard, is distinctly deteriorating. It is a dangerous 
business to think too much about yourself in this 
way. 

And the reason is that the whole happiness idea 
has become warped and twisted. The fact is that 
nobody wants to be happy at the expense of his soul. 

The affair is very simple, yet like all simple things, 
it requires not only a great deal of patience, but a 
great deal of suffering, to understand it. 

In reality, each one of us is only an instrument. 
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When we attempt to set up a system of our own, 
in order to make ourselves happier, we only clog 
ourselves up. If Lincoln had started to read a book 
on happiness and had taken to rhythmic breathing, 
what then? Isn’t it plain that everything that hap- 
pened to him, his love affairs, his environment, his 
struggles—were essential to his development, and 
this development could not in the nature of things 
be self-imposed, but must have been planned by God? 

And that is quite true of all of us. 

The rule is plain. The more we completely for- 
get ourselves the greater our power will be. 

But this power is not our power at all; it is merely 
that through faith we free ourselves to become 
good insulators through which the power runs. In 
my humble opinion it is all nonsense, and indeed 
quite wrong, to make too many attempts to tune our- 
selves up; this shows complete lack of faith. Jesus 
is quite clear about this. He says: “It will be given 
to you what to say.” 

Fear is produced altogether by lack of faith. 
Faith is produced by demonstration. Try it and 
see. The rule is plain. 

Your business is with your Creator. It is of 
small consequence what your religion is. There is 
always a Creator somewhere in every religion; the 
rest doesn’t matter. Go to headquarters. Accept 
no substitute. 

I say your business is with Him. He is not going 
to change the laws of the Universe because you wish 
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Him to. All you need to do is to do the best you 
can. After you have done this, leave the rest to 
Him. Try it and you will find that it always works. 
Stop being afraid. The only time it doesn’t work 
is when you go back on God; when you attempt to 
fool yourself and Him. 

We have to work all the time, forget ourselves, 
and not try to change others, love, not hate, seek 
out the spirit of Truth, and that is about all there is 
to it. So far as being happy is concerned, that is a 
chapter by itself. 


CHAPTER VIII 


PEOPLE 


(): of the most striking things I have noticed 


about the literature of the mind, that is to 

say, Philosophy, Psychology, New Thought, 
Healing, etc., is the fact that the authors of the 
books apparently know so few other people. Either 
they have led lives so isolated that they have scarcely 
met anybody else, or their contact has been with a 
limited set. Kant never was a hundred miles away 
from his own home town, and they say that the 
neighbours used to set their clocks by his daily walk. 
And Hegel was so much occupied with his thoughts 
that he didn’t know there was a war on. When we 
come to doctors like Freud and all the other writers 
on psycho-analysis who have followed him, their 
observations seem to be entirely confined to their 
patients. Now the patients of almost every doc- 
tor with any kind of a practice are naturally various ; 
but consider how uniform must be their attitude to- 
wards him, when he never comes into contact with 
them unless they have something the matter with 
them! As for the mental healers, their case is even 
worse, for the kind of people who consult them must 

TIg 
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be, if not exactly feeble minded, at least somewhat 
mentally dependent. The very nature of so-called 
inspirational or uplift writing requires that the au- 
thor be more or less introspective and solitary. It 
is very difficult for him to get more than a limited 
view of mankind in general. 

It is, of course, quite true that so long as one is 
dealing with human beings and with minds, one mind 
in one human being is quite enough, for doubtless 
every human being has what all human beings have. 
And as long as you are going to dissect your mind, 
probably you will get better results not to be both- 
ered with more than one. Kant was able to prove 
this. 

Nevertheless, in considering the problem of life 
in general, and of what I may term the technique of 
living, one of the most highly important parts of our 
progress is our relationship to others. You may 
say if you like that others do not exist, that they are 
only “‘points” in your consciousness. Yet if you con- 
sider them only as points, they are still very impor- 
tant points. A tree is another point, but a tree 
does not answer you back, a tree does not borrow 
money from you, you do not give up all of your love 
to a tree only to have it wander away and consort 
with somebody else and forget you, just when you 
need it the most. 

And people*—take them as a whole—are roughly 


* The spectacle that we see around us is mostly a material world 
filled with undeveloped people, who are very much like rows of 
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divided into two classes: those whom I may term the 
active, and the reflective. By active I mean all those 
people who lead outdoor lives, who never read any- 
thing except the lightest fiction, who are always 
mingling with other people, going to games and not 
having what I have already referred to as internal 
resources. Of course that isn’t quite fair to say of 
them, because, as a matter of fact, if they are doing 
for others—as many of them are—they may be 
developing internal resources all the time, quite un- 
consciously. There are the trained nurses, and many 
of the doctors, the salesmen, in fact most business 
men—all the great mass of active workers, who 
have no conscious life, as a psychologist has been 
pleased to put it. 

Now the other class are greatly in the minority; 
they are the alleged thinkers, or they may be the 
real thinkers. They are the so-called creative work- 
ers, although to be fair to them also, many of them 
create only what they can steal from others. Still, 
their business is to set themselves apart from the 
common herd, to produce mentally, call it what you 
will. 

Now I am writing this book for ordinary people 
buildings in all stages of completion. Some have only a few 
jagged stones obtruding from the ground. Others have a frame- 
work up, with no roof. Others have completed structures which 
are now, however, half in ruins, so that the shutters are flapping 
in the wind, and the bricks of the chimneys are lying in piles on the 
ground. Everywhere there is incompleteness, and on the part 


of every individual, almost total ignorance of his condition. 
—UNIDENTIFIED. 
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who, like myself, are “up against’ the problems of 
life, who are often in trouble, who are trying to do 
the best they can and who find themselves discour- 
aged and generally bewildered, and what I want to 
make plain in this chapter is the common necessity 
imposed upon us, if we are really going to get on, if 
we are, so to speak, going to find ourselves, of this 
knowledge of others, that is of our relationship to 
others. 

I feel more at liberty to write about people, be- 
cause I have always led a sort of double life, carry- 
ing on my studies by snatches, always being inter- 
rupted until I achieved a sort of rest room where 
I could hide myself, and along with all this, 
being compelled to go out and meet people, to get 
them to receive me, and to be rebuffed and com- 
pelled to suffer this torture of being rebuffed, be- 
cause of a very sensitive nature from the very be- 
ginning. 

My father was a sea captain, and in my boyhood 
I travelled over a large part of the wet globe, sleep- 
ing very often with the sailors in the fo’castle, and 
mingling with all sorts and conditions of people in 
the various ports we entered. After that, when I 
was about twelve or thirteen, I went to school, and 
at sixteen became an office boy, graduating from that 
to become a salesman ‘‘on the road” and thence to 
a somewhat expert accountant, and then a writer, a 
reporter, and an editor. My experience, or perhaps 
I should say my contact, was not necessarily more 
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varied than many others, but as I worked my way 
up through this human strata, it did give me an in- 
tense sympathy with a great many different types, 
and afterward, as I reared my own family and was 
able to/study human beings as they were growing up, 
I used my reflective faculties during this period in 
order to get as many reactions as possible to all 
kinds of human beings. I state it with due humility 
when I say that I had the rare opportunity of leading 
both kinds of a life—the active and the reflective— 
going on at once like a two-ring circus; and this 
has, I think, given me a wider sympathy with all 
kinds of people than is the case with so many practi- 
tioners. It amuses me often to hear the cocksure 
opinions expressed by scholars, professional men, 
or those whose experience has been confined almost 
exclusively to a limited class; particularly is this the 
case with people who have been pampered with 
money and whose ideas about the masses are so 
hopeless; and contrariwise, the opinions that the 
poorer classes often have about the rich. And there 
are few things more beautiful than when a human 
being belonging to each class comes to understand 
and respect the other, as sometimes happens in the 
case of a wealthy man and his old servant. One of 
the most beautiful stories illustrating this theme was 
written by James Lane Allen—“’Two Gentlemen of 
Kentucky’’—and the reader who wishes to enlarge 
his sympathies for human nature in general is hereby 
referred to it. 
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My own experience and active life among so many 
kinds of people, however, would not count at all 
unless I was able to define them. In doing this, the 
reader himself, either from his own experience or by 
careful observation based on my necessarily brief 
description, must decide how correct are my conclu- 
sions; for the whole motive of this book, as I have 
elsewhere emphasized, is not to present any particu- 
lar argument, but only to define the situation as 
closely as possible, in the belief that the most practi- 
cal help I can give to others is to tell them what they 
are, and to show them what they may be, through 
Good Intention, Faith, Truth, Love, and Patience. 


If you have ever been on an extended pleasure 
tour where you have had opportunities to meet vari- 
ous kinds of travellers, you will have noticed that it 
has frequently happened that the one you thought 
at first was cold and distant, even quite repellent, 
developed upon closer acquaintance to be a very 
charming person; and it may quite easily be that 
some of your most lasting friendships have thereby 
materialized. 

On the other hand, you may have noticed that 
those travellers who were quite charming at first, 
and who fascinated you by their manners, rapidly 
faded upon further contact, until you wished you 
were well rid of them. ; 

The same principle is true-when you move into a 
new neighbourhood. In the long run, it is people 
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who don’t call on you first that you eventually want 
to know. 

Thus we have another division of human beings 
into two other classes, and I may say right here that 
we can keep on indefinitely dividing people into two 
classes, because it is an interesting fact that just as 
we have opposite traits (for otherwise there would 
be no consciousness) so for one kind of human being 
there must always be an opposite. 

Now these two classes that at present I am con- 
sidering are extremely interesting, and to be able 
to locate them and to study them is the most fasci- 
nating sport in the world. Let me, for the sake of 
clarity, give them names; let me call them the 
Crusties and the Softies. 

We must remember that the world has grown so 
full of people, and the means of transportation have 
been so enormously increased, that it is almost im- 
possible for any of us to get away from the others. 
The result of this is that if a man has anything to 
him, he simply has to grow a kind of protecting 
crust, very much like a turtle—otherwise he would 
be a prey to every faker and bore and swindler who 
comes along. The real people, therefore, who have 
real things inside of them, are almost always likely 
to be crusty. They find that they must protect them- 
selves, and they haven’t time to learn how to do it 
and still be charming to strangers. And among them 
of course you will find different grades. A Crusty, 
for example, may be very crusty to you, if you sud- 
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denly turn upon him as he is walking the deck of a 
steamer and ask him some question. But he may be 
very nice to the ship’s steward. In other words, the 
Crusty often learns to discriminate. 

But the Softie is much more uniform in his meth- 
od. All is fish that comes to his net. He is soft to 
everybody. Out of all the people he catches there 
will be a small percentage that will pan out. He is 
also frequently called the glad-hander, and even the 
four-flusher. The real point about him is that he 
doesn’t make good. At heart he is wholly out for 
himself, and he is using the only means he has—his 
personality—to get what he wants. At his best, 
when he happens to be in what is termed in society, 
he is invited everywhere because of his manners, he 
pays for his board and lodging in manners, and it is 
a good bargain, for we must not permit ourselves to 
become too cynical over the Softie. In reality he 
is a very valuable person; he is one part of the whole 
scheme of things. His very skill in making himself 
agreeable, even if it appears, and actually is, a kind 
of hypocrisy, is by no means to be despised. You 
may say of him that he does not wear well, yet it 
is a fact that in some circumstances he may wear very 
well indeed. In short, although we may make a 
sharp distinction between these two types—the 
Crusty and the Softie—they easily merge into each 
other, their differences may be only surface differ- 
ences. Englishmen are likely to be Crusties, Italians 
may be Softies, that is to say, climate has much to 
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do with temperament. We must make allowances 
for everyone. All I am concerned to do at present 
is to point out these superficial differences, and to 
trust the reader to follow out this line of observa- 
tion for himself. My own observation is that it is 
very dangerous to judge men altogether by any for- 
mula. A Softie may develop suddenly into a hero, 
and a Crusty may stoop to a petty and quite unex- 
pected meanness. 

In addition to opposite types, there are distinct 
types that have no opposites. You have doubtless 
heard of the legal mind and the artistic mind and 
the official mind; also the collegiate or university 
mind. All these minds have been moulded largely 
by their environment, because, so far as our reason- 
ing processes are concerned, these are fastened 
upon us by our education. There is a differ- 
ence between a Harvard and a Princeton man, a 
man from Kansas and a woman from Vermont. In 
our contact with people, if it is generous and un- 
biased, we come at last to brush aside all of these 
distinctions, and to pierce beneath the superficial 
structure and get at the man underneath. It is pro- 
verbial that the great scholar may be quite simple- 
minded, and the stock joke about the absent-minded 
professor must be grounded in truth or it could not 
have persisted so long. To get at the man under- 
neath is one of the most important duties we have; 
to reserve our judgment of him, to feel that he is 
a part of life itself, and that life itself is something 
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to love and not to hate; it is precisely this attitude 
that not only gives us a sense of power, but furnishes 
us with a kind of protection as we move along, which 
releases things within us that otherwise, through 
suspicion and cynicism, would be shut up. What I 
mean is that as we move about among our fellows, 
we must always be letting go all along the line. 

It is extremely difficult to do this, because if you 
yourself have been through experiences that have 
opened your eyes to certain things, it is hard to have 
someone who has not been through those experi- 
ences lord it over you. There is nothing that you 
can do about him, because he is blind in this particu- 
lar respect. This is discipline; it should teach you 
patience and humility. 

Nothing irritates me more personally than schol- 
arship, by itself, or the so-called intellectual especial- 
ly as he exists in cities. It appears to me that he 
is densely ignorant, and anyway, nothing so irritates 
any American as to be patronized. That is what 
I have so often told my friends the Christian Scien- 
tists—they are too patronizing. You can teach them 
nothing, they can teach you everything. In the case 
of many critics, they themselves have been so set 
upon that they have come to assume a kind of atti- 
tude of self-deprecation. It is as much as if they 
say: “I know that I am only a poor critic. I know 
that I secretly feel superior. Even as I am looking 
at you, I feel that your opinion is of no consequence; 
and it is for this that I ask you to forgive me.” 
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It is this humility of people who deem themselves 
superior that is so intensely interesting, so that we 
must be extremely careful how we prefer charges 
against the intellectuals. Being an intellectual, after 
all, may be only an attempt to conceal one’s ignor- 
ance from the world; it may be due to an excess of 
humility or what the psycho-analysts call the inferi- 
ority complex. One of these psycho-analystic gentle- 
men with whom I have talked has, indeed, an inter- 
esting theory of modern life, which is to the effect 
that all success is due to the inferiority complex. 
And when times are very prosperous, this is because 
of a widespread sense of inferiority, which has taken 
form in an endeavour to correct it. Thus a large 
fortune is only a monument to an acknowledged fail- 
ure. Thus, to present the opposite view, we have 
the saying of Kwang-Tsze (from the Texts of Tao- 
ism) who writes: 

He who is contending for a piece of earthenware puts forth 
all his skill. If the prize be a buckle of brass, he shoots 
timorously; if it be an article of gold, he shoots as if he were 
blind. The skill of the archer is the same in all the cases; but 
(in the two latter cases) he is under the influence of solicitude, 
and looks on the external prize as most important. All who 
attach importance to what is external show stupidity in them- 
selves. 

And that is a great truth, and therefore, in our 
relationship to others we should attach importance 
only to what in them is eternal and not to what is 
external. How may we determine this? In the 
following manner: 


ae 
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A very large proportion of all the messages that 
come to us direct from God, come through others. 
If you do not believe this, I ask you to watch care- 
fully and verify it from your experience. In the 
midst of some period of complacency you will sud- 
denly and unexpectedly receive, through some friend, 
a rebuff that will sting you to the quick. And you 
will be as quick to resent it; but after the smoke 
has cleared away and you can look back calmly 
upon the incident, you will be amazed to see that 
this was a corrective; that it was necessary, that in 
no other way could you have been set right. In 
short, your friend was only an instrument through 
which God administered his rebuke. 

On the other hand, you will oftentimes be misled 
by false voices, and the knowledge of this fact will 
make you extremely nervous and doubtful, in any 
given case, as to the true meaning of that which you 
hear. Isthereno guide? Certainly. You yourself 
are the guide, the test, but it is hardly fair to expect 
that you are going to be an accurate gauge if you 
are not properly tuned. You wouldn’t expect a vio- 
lin to give forth rhythmical music if the strings were 
loose, perhaps one of them broken, and the bridge 
down, or a defective bridge. If you cherish in your 
heart resentment or hatred (which are ephemeral), 
then the messages that come to you are distorted 
quite naturally. You have got to think truth and to 
act truth. Is that not a severely practical matter? 
You wouldn’t trust your own affairs to a madman, 
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or to a man who was nourishing a grouch. How 
can you therefore expect God to? 

Some time ago I was urged to invest a sum of 
money in a certain business by a young man who 
magenterin it. He said the man who owned the 
business was not only a fine fellow but a man of 
character. I told him to wait six months and come 
back to me and tell me what he thought of the man. 
He came back before and said that the man himself 
was all right but that he had an extravagant wife, 
and he couldn’t resist her. And added: ‘I wouldn’t 
advise you to invest.” 

J. Pierpont Morgan, some years ago, defined this 
whole matter quite clearly when he said that credit 
was based entirely upon character. Character is 
nothing but a man’s ability to conform to the law. 
The law is external and internal. Externally, you 
don’t kill, murder, or rob; if you do, you expect to 
go to jail. Internally, the matter is just as simple 
if you will just turn about and think for a moment 
how much you will be willing to trust any other man. 
So itis with you. If you sit up nights playing poker, 
drinking, and frittering away your time, and some- 
body comes along and tells you to quit, you don’t 
believe him, you pay no attention to him, because 
your consciousness is filled with unreality. Or to put 
it in business language, your judgment is rotten. 

Practically everything that is said to you is a mes- 
sage. It is for you to fit yourself to receive it, to 
interpret it. Read the sayings of Christ, knowing 


ot 
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now how fundamental they are, and see what trouble 
some of his auditors had in understanding Him— 
how they twisted about what He said. That was be- 
cause they had filled themselves with wrong thought. 

The rule is plain; is the thing you are thinking of 
good for all time or is it over with as soon as you 
think it? If it is over with, then you are thinking 
a wrong thought. 

If someone has done you an apparent injury, and 
you think up a scheme in which you get the best of 
him, that is unreality, because the very slightest thing 
may throw out the whole combination. He may not 
have been injuring you at all. He may have been 
doing you a great service. All these things, to a 
few of us who are in sympathy with one another, 
are commonplaces; but there is still another type 
or class of people—and they are by far the largest 
class—who are utterly unable to understand any- 
thing of the sort, and to whom a book like this would 
be the rankest nonsense. These are the literal-mind- 
ed people. These people are under what is called 
in the Vedas the Veil of Maya: 


It is Maya, the veil of deception, which blinds the eyes of 
mortals and makes them behold a world of which they can- 
not say either that it is or is not: for it is like a dream: it is 
like the sunshine on the sand which the traveller takes afar 
for water, or the stray piece of rope he mistakes for a snake. 


We say of these people that they are literal- 
minded; that they lack imagination; that they are 
materialists, that they have no sense of what we 
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term spiritual, and which we understand so well 
when we say it. But even about them, the great fact 
is that we must be careful in making deductions, or 
in assuming too much. I have known people who 
were/like this, who refused to accept any explanation 
of a subject that in some manner they could not see 
or handle, and yet who, unexpectedly, would show 
extraordinary psychic powers. Many of these 
people are inarticulate. They simply cannot ex- 
press themselves. Then again, many of them have 
gotten into the habit of scofing at the unseen, and 
when you have acquired a reputation like this (even 
if it is only without yourself) it is not difficult to 
break away from it. There are a lot of people who 
grow very nervous when anything spiritual is men- 
tioned; it makes them afraid. While the whole thing 
is impossible to them, its very vagueness assumes a 
kind of reality, and they shrink from it. These are 
the people who outwardly scoff, just because they 
don’t want to think about it, when inwardly they are 
terrorized. In very much the same way the ocean 
affects some children who are asked to dip in and 
swim. 

Still it is often through these very people, as 
well as through others more sympathetic, that mes- 
sages will come. Indeed, it is my experience that 
messages come through them more often than 
through the others. They don’t know it. That makes 
them better conductors. There is actually no such 
thing as people, there is only one universal person, 
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or as they say, universal mind, and those we see or 
talk to are just the reflections of this mind. Once 
grasp this idea and you will enter upon an entirely 
new path, for you will then find it utterly impossible 
to cherish any resentment, you will come slowly but 
surely to realize that what is being said and done 
to you comes from behind the mask of the one who 
apparently says it and does it. 

And you will also come to realize that no one 
can possibly injure you. It is astonishing how true 
this is. The only injury that can come to you is 
that which you do to yourself—unconsciously, of 
course—because it is only through your weaknesses 
that anything can get into you from outside—or 
what we are pleased to term outside. Once under- 
stand this law, and your sense of serenity will be 
marvellously increased. 


CHAPTER IX 
WORK 


“Work. Work. Work. It is the order of the 
One Supreme. It keeps us from being foolish and 
doing as fools do. It is needed for the mastery of a 
world that has its Destiny written as surely as we have 
ours. It is a chain and a pair of wings, it binds and 
it releases. Work for the weary, the wasted, and the 
worn. Work—for the joyous, the hopeful, the serene. 
W ork—for the benevolent and the malevolent, the 
just and the cruel, the thoughtful and the unheeding. 
W ork—for things that life needs, for things that are 
illusions, for dead sea fruit, for ashes; and work for 
a look at the stars, for the sense of things made happier 
for many men, for the lifting of loads from tired 
backs. . . . Work! Why work? It is the order 
of the One Supreme.”—FRANKLIN K. LANE. 


accounts cast up, the most important thing 

in life is to have an object to work for. No 

amount of self-imposed exercise or self-discipline 

will be of any consequence unless it is directed to- 
wards a definite object. 

And that is the difficulty with all of the Uplift 

books. Many of them are beautifully written, most 
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A FTER everything has been said and all the 
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of them are helpful in providing us with a high- 
minded atmosphere, and some of them are so good 
that it is a labour of supererogation to attempt to 
add anything to them. But however much they may 
seek to convey the impression, they do not provide 
us with any more of an object than is expressed in 
very vague terms. Indeed, both the Chinese re- 
ligions and the Indian religions lead to nothingness 
—a state where everything is utter nothingness, the 
Tao and the Atman being equally silent, incompre- 
hensible. To an ordinary mind, unused to philo- 
sophical speculations, this is the height of absurdity. 
For instance, one of the Occult exercises is the con- 
stant repetition of the holy syllable OM. It is 
practically impossible for an ordinary mind to grasp 
the idea around this great syllable, just as it is im- 
possible for an ordinary mind to grasp anything 
that is so highly abstract. 

And moreover, the ordinary mind is right. 

Unless I can make myself plain to an ordinary 
mind, I have failed. 

Not for one moment am I going to give up the 
sublime thought of the Tao, or the mysteries of the 
Self; but it is essential that not only both these 
religions to which I have referred—that of Tao and 
of the Vedic mysteries—shall be brought home to 
our common understandings, in order that we may 
see that, after all, they are closely united with the 
Christian religion, and that the same truths Christ 
uttered are indeed the same truths uttered by all 
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of the mystics, as far back as the history of the 
mind stretches. 

All this is true, but it is still more true that the 
link that binds us with the unknown must be an 
object, either to live or to die for. There are some 
minds, like St. Paul’s, so constituted that they be- 
come filled with the glory of God, but it must also 
be remembered that, even in the cases like St. Paul’s 
there was an earthly object. Paul has been called 
an advance agent of Christianity, a salesman, a man 
whose occupation on earth was to distribute spirit- 
ual gifts. Here was a perfectly clear, businesslike 
object. Moreover, it was intensely practical. It 
dealt with money, with church drives, with speech- 
making and letter-writing, and Paul’s hands were 
so warped by his trade as tent maker that he found 
it difficult to write his own letters but generally left 
the job to Timothy or someone else. 

Is it not plain, therefore, that, while we may 
properly extol work, work itself is always incidental 
to an object. There must be an object, and the more 
firmly fixed the object is in one’s consciousness, the 
more ardent will be the work, the more sublime will 
be the sense of loyalty and devotion. 

Here is quite a practical matter, capable of being 
understood instantly by everybody. It is, as I have 
said, almost the whole of life. Through the applica- 
tion of it, we shall easily and naturally come to 
understand the mysteries of the universe. It is like 
a ladder of light, reaching up to Heaven. 
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The great tragedy of male youth is the quest for a 
job. It does not matter whether a boy be rich or 
poor—it is the same thing. If he is rich, it is up 
to him to make good by showing that he can rise 
above his money. ‘This is an obligation imposed 
upon him by society. And it isso recognized. If he 
is poor, or moderately comfortable, then the obliga- 
tion is pressing and persistent. He cannot evade 
it, from the time he can talk and listen, the necessity 
for his making good is dinned into him. 

And the tragedy comes from the fact that he is 
unable to know just what he can do. I have watched 
numberless young men from the age of fourteen up, 
and they are all confronted by this great obligation. 
Furthermore, they are all, almost without exception, 
quite serious about it. There is no more trying peri- 
od in any boy’s life than this—the period before he 
“gets placed.”’ Apparently nobody can help him. 
He must go on by himself committing blunder after 
blunder, until finally he strikes his gait. From 
then on he becomes more and more deeply occupied 
with his object, whatever that be. 

And, somewhat similarly, there is no more tragic 
period in the life of a woman than the period after 
she has passed the child-bearing stage, has, so to 
speak, raised her family. Fortunately, we seem to 
be meeting this problem more and more all the time. 
For one thing, we are getting rid of limitations. A 
limitation is invariably mental. We get into the 
habit of limiting our thought about any one thing. 
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For instance, for a long period we limited women to 
the household and the kitchen. The idea that a wo- 
man could do anything else than raise children and 
cook was a sacrilege even to think of. 

Owing to this same New Thought, we are now 
coming to see that any limitation anywhere is only a 
mental affair, and that the moment we remove it 
mentally it vanishes. Thus to our astonishment, we 
are discovering that women can marry and have 
children and along with this can carry on successful 
businesses, and can become honorable members of 
professions, in fact can accomplish anything that 
men cando. The time wasted in the old days by busi- 
ness men who spent their evenings in playing poker 
and carousing would have been enough to raise 
families with on the side if men had been built that 
way. 

Nothing is impossible, not even the impossible. 

And while we are likely to think that the decrease 
in the death rate is due to better hygiene, and while 
this is true partly, I am inclined to believe that the 
most powerful cause is the increase in the number 
of objects that one may work for—especially among 
women. Wrote Goethe: 


It is not enough to know, we must apply; it is not enough 
to will, we must do. 


Wrote Carlyle: 


Produce! produce! were it but the pitifulest infinitesimal 
fraction of a product, produce it in God’s name! 
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Thoreau, on the other hand, expressed a whole- 
some contempt for work without an object. He 
wrote: 


As for work, we haven’t any of any consequence. We have 
the St. Vitus’s dance, and cannot possibly keep our heads still. 


If I had only twenty words in which to express 
my whole philosophy, my complete belief, I should 
say: “Secure an object in life that will last you 
through to the end.” 

That, of course, is a fatal objection to getting 
money. It is so comparatively easy to get enough 
of it, and if one has too much, so difficult to supplant 
the getting of it with some object that will endure. 
Thus we have rich men constantly arriving at the 
decline of life, with nothing to do but sit around 
and wait for the end. No more horrible fate than 
this could be devised. Furthermore, it is necessary 
for every man not to wait until middle age, but to 
begin right off in the beginning to secure an object 
that will last him through. 

Now there is such a thing as a hobby and such a 
thing as an object. A hobby is a delightful thing. 
It has tided many aman over. But after all, a hobby 
can only be a substitute, unless in some rare instance 
it runs into something worth while. Thus a man I 
know took up astronomy early in life as a hobby and 
became such a good popular astronomer that he 
was able to perform a very useful work that carried 
him through to the end. Henri Fabre is another 
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instance. Perhaps the greatest naturalist the world 
has ever seen, he lived in abject poverty, pursuing 
his insects with passionate zeal. His object lasted 
until the end, but even he could not have foreseen 
the great place he was destined to occupy in the 
Hoe and minds of posterity. 

We must never forget that it is through material 
objects that our spiritual ambitions work. Often- 
times we do not know this; indeed, it is very rare 
that we do know it. There is no material occupa- 
tion, no matter how humble, but may be the means 
for a man to express himself spiritually to countless 
generations. 

Some of the biggest men, such as Ruskin and Car- 
lyle, have insisted that work is the nearest approach 
to happiness, and of course they were right. But 
we do not have to concern ourselves at all about 
work itself or any method of work, so long as we 
have an object; for if the object is sufficiently strong 
and continuously attractive, everything else is sub- 
ordinate, and we have no difficulty at all in acquiring 
the best habits of work; that is, those habits that 
will contribute to the best results for the sake of the 
object. 

That is the reason why it is a waste of time to 
bother with sets of instructions or schools of cor- 
respondence or any of those countless commercial 
lures, in which you are told that you can become an 
intellectual or moral giant in so many lessons. You 
may be sure that any method of doing anything that 
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you can learn in six months is not yours, but always 
belongs to someone else. 

Any other technique but his own is useless to any 
man. 

If your mind is so filled with the object you are 
striving for, there will be no room for anything else; 
no room for resentment or ill temper (which is un- 
reality and makes for disease), no room for pleas- 
ure that only drugs one, and therefore you are 
certain to keep healthy. 

When you see people adopting systems of exer- 
cise, or playing games in order to keep themselves 
alive, you may know that they are objectless. 

Some years ago I had a friend who had made a 
lot of money, so much that he retired. He had 
worked all his life acquiring an immense fortune, 
and the only recreation he had was to keep horses. 
Once a year he got up a horse show, and usually 
took all of the prizes. In between times, after he 
had retired, he had nothing else to do. 

He confided to me one day that he wrote letters 
to himself addressed to a box in the post office, so 
that this would give him an excuse every day to walk 
to the post office. 

Like the one who made his cigarettes eight inches 
long, this man was fooling himself. He was a 
kindly, sensible, generous man. Yet his money 
had taught him no better than this. He died 
very shortly after he had retired—as they usually 
do. 
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When you have a worthy object for which you are 
working, everything happens to help you. It is 
quite uncanny the way things happen. People come 
to you with messages, the proper machinery is hand- 
ed to you. 

This book is an instance. I kept myself as long 
as I could from beginning to write it, and all the 
time it came pressing upon me. As soon as I began, 
however, things began to happen. People would 
stop me in the street and say ‘“‘By the way, have 
you read so and so?” Invariably I would discover 
later that this thing was what I wanted to help the 
book. It is a great law that when you fill yourself 
with the passion for an object, creation is working 
for you. Incredible things have been accomplished 
by the frailest of men and women under this great 
incentive. There are two little books entitled re- 
spectively ““The Energies of Men” and “On Vital 
Reserves” both by William James, that I advise 
everybody to read; they shed great light on this sub- 
ject and are very valuable, because they furnish con- 
crete facts. The great handicap that so many 
writers impose upon our intelligence is that they 
love to make mysteries out of so many simple things. 
Personally Heaven doesn’t interest me very much 
except as I can find it here and now. The same 
thing is true of other things. So many writers talk 
about peace and bliss to come. That is all very well, 
but there are peace and bliss for all of us on this 
very day if we look for them. Walk out anywhere 
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and you will see beautiful things if you look for them. 
That is a very old saying, but it needs to be repeated 
occasionally. 

And so the gospel of work has obsessed us and 
deluded us. Work is nothing in itself; we should 
come to regard it just as fish regard water—as not 
knowing that we are in it. It is the object that 
counts, and make no mistake, be sure of your 
object. You can afford to spend a lot of time and 
a great deal of trouble in getting the right object. 
Get one that is durable, that isn’t going to “lay 
down’”’ on you when you get half through. 

And the proper test of your object is just the test 
that in a previous chapter I have applied to one’s 
thought or consciousness—is it permanent or is it 
transient? 

You must have an object that deals with perma- 
nent values. 

You must produce! But you must produce some- 
thing that carries with it an aura of permanence. 

And do not be misled; it is a difficult job. Any 
one who tells you it isn’t is lying to you. Merely 
building up .a nice business, acquiring a competence, 
having money in the bank—that is all very necessary, 
but that will not do the trick. 

Merely to become a clergyman, to preside over 
a church, to build up a congregation, and then to re- 
tire, that will not do the trick. Both of these things 
are strictly honourable, but something more is re- 
quired if you are to be happy in the way that I mean. 
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You must do something more than produce. You 
must create. 

I am creating something now in this book. I 
know I am. If I did not know it I would this 
instant throw the whole miserable mess out of the 
window. It may lie in one page or two, or in only 
one line. It may be good for only one person like 
a publisher or a cab driver. But the magic of this 
quest possesses me, and that is why I am supremely 
happy in the writing of it. That is why any man is 
happy when he is working, not because he is con- 
scious of creating something, he scarcely knows how 
or why, only that he is. And that is why so many 
countless people are miserable; they work, but they 
strike their heads against stone walls. There is 
nothing in them of the thing we call inspiration. 
And believe me when I say that inspiration is noth- 
ing but the sublime consciousness of something per- 
manent being achieved; not that we originate it, 
only that we feel ourselves the instruments whereby 
it is achieved. 

Nothing is more absorbing. 

And you ask me what are these permanent things 
to be achieved, or at least to be so passionately 
striven for. Read the sayings of Christ, read Plato, 
read Shakespeare. 

Why did Abraham Lincoln ignore Seward be- 
cause Seward thought he was greater than Lin- 
coln? 

Why did Paul, when the thunder storm released 
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him from jail, refuse to run away, but insisted upon 
sending for the magistrate to apologize to him? 

Why did Christ say, “Before Abraham was I 
Am’? 

To those who understand the real simple meaning 
of life, all these things are plain. 

You have got to be doing something that does 
not end with the accomplishment of it. 

It’s the difference between a detective story and 
a literary masterpiece. When you have finished the 
detective story, it is all over. When you have fin- 
ished the masterpiece, you have only begun. One 
is transient; the other permanent. 

A boy who creates a new method whereby a hen 
can lay more eggs than she otherwise would is obey- 
ing this creative law. It is not what you pilfer from 
others, not what you rearrange from what others 
give you, that counts; it is what you create out of 
yourself. And this may also be a very humble effort. 

One of the most discouraging signs of the present 
time is the increase in the number of panaceas. 
While it shows, on the one hand, an enormous de- 
sire on the part of a great many people to better 
themselves, it also betrays a fatal national tendency 
—this getting something for nothing. 

Some of our British friends are fond of ridiculing 
our sentimentality, and also the fact that in America 
there are so many victims of charlatans. 

But they should not laugh at us too much. 

The British public is even more prone to swallow 
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frauds. Particularly spiritualism. The extent to 
which spiritualism is practised and believed in by 
large numbers of British people, otherwise intelli- 
gent, should be taken into consideration by our 
British critics when they talk so glibly about the 
crudeness of America. 

To recapitulate: 

If you are uneasy, if you are worried, and dis- 
couraged, if all this has impaired your health, don’t 
look for any panacea, or take advice or think that 
you can be cured by any system of hot air or mysteri- 
ous hocus pocus. An honest, courageous examina- 
tion must convince you that your fault lies in the 
object you have been trying for.* Displace it with 
one that is permanent. Make your own selection. 
You will probably have to throw overboard a lot 
that has hitherto seemed dear to you. It may be 
money. Do not hesitate. I took all the money I 
had one day and gave it away. It wasn’t much but 
it was an immense relief—afterwards—to get rid of 
it. Then things began to happen. Money began to 
flow in on me when I didn’t want it. It is very curi- 
ous the way the law works. Once you have learned 


*, . . there is still a fundamental discovery underlying our 
democratic tendencies. This is the easily demonstrated scientific 
truth that nearly all men and women, whatever their social and 
economic status, may have much greater possibilities of activity 
and thought and emotion than they exhibit in the particular con- 
ditions in which they happen to be placed; that in all ranks may 
be found evidence of unrealized capacity; that we are living on 
a far lower scale of intelligent conduct and rational enjoyment 
than necessary.—JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON. 
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this lesson, money will not bother you; it will come 
when you need it—not want it—and if there is more 
than you need, it will not bother you, because you 
will be too much occupied with your permanent 
object. Read the experience of Brother Conwell 
who has been lecturing so many times on ‘Acres of 
Diamonds.” I don’t care so much for that lecture 
as some people, it’s too preachy or Frankcraney, but 
still, Brother Conwell is a living example of a great 
law. 

Yes, when you get your real object, you will throw 
away a lot of things. These things may still stand 
round about you, but you will no longer be attached 
to them. ‘They will not move you. 

Only by having a permanent object in life will you 
learn how to work, and through work, in quest of 
this object, you will come as close to reality—or 
happiness—as it is possible to get. 


CHAPTER X 


ON DYING 


| Dee instead of being something to dread, 


should be the crowning achievement of any 
successful life. 

Probably most people die because they run out of 
ideas. Those who never have had any ideas ought, 
by this rule, to die easiest of all. But it does seem 
as if the most useless people always made the great- 
est fuss about dying. 

I am conscious in the works of so many writers 
on New Thought of a sense of disappointment 
about this matter of dying. They dislike to mention 
it. To live forever is what they like to hint at, but 
the brutal fact that we do die, and this in spite of 
all the healers, is something that they avoid writing 
about. Among all these gentlemen it is not consid- 
ered good form to talk of death. 

But to the lay mind, the real question of curing 
people of diseases resolves itself down into the fact 
that lives are not appreciably shortened. It seems 
ridiculous, for example, to take the trouble to cure 
a man who is fifty years of age, of cancer when you 
know quite well that he will die anyway in ten or 
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fifteen years. We are here for a certain length 
of time, whatever that may be, and then our bodies 
give out and we are gone. From the material point 
now the only real thing to be talked about is, how 
comfortable can we be made while we are here. 
Apropos of this there is an interesting little story 
which I take from a collection of Hebrew legendary 
lore published in Germany: 


MISFORTUNES 


Rabbi Schmelke and his brother once went to their teacher, 
the Rabbi of Meseritz, and said to him: “(Our wise men have 
said a saying that leaves us no peace, because we cannot under- 
stand it. It is the saying that man ought to praise God for 
ill fortune as much as for good fortune, and should welcome 
both with equal gladness. Explain to us, Rabbi, how we are 
to understand that.” 

The Maggid answered: “Go into the schoolhouse. There 
you will find a man smoking a pipe. The man is Sussya. He 
will explain it to you.” 

They went into the schoolhouse and asked their question 
of Rabbi Sussya. He laughed, and said: “You have hunted up 
a fine party for your question. You must go to someone 
else, and not to a man like me, for I have never experienced 
misfortune in my life.” 

They knew, however, that all of Rabbi Sussya’s life, from 
the time of his birth to the day when he thus spoke to them, 
had been one long period of pain and suffering. Thereupon 
they understood. 


What we learn from experience, if we learn 
at all, is that in order to overcome anything, 
we must overlook it, and the mere fact of overlook- 
ing it eliminates it so far as we are concerned; that 
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is so far as anything is concerned—for what I am, 
the universe is. 

Death is something that the majority have voted 
for by common consent. Not only do we soon run 
out of ideas, but out of objects and amusements. 
And that is precisely the reason we die. Among 
all the books on healing and New Thought I have 
read, one impressed me very much. It seemed to 
me as if the man who wrote it had at last discovered 
the secret of life. Yet he passed away just like the 
rest of us. I know another man who also wrote 
beautiful books on how to be supremely successful. 
Yet those who lived with him told me that he was 
greatly worried most of the time, especially about 
financial matters. My brief contact with him led 
me to endorse this statement. 

We must remember, however, that that is no argu- 
ment against the truth, wherever it is found, and as 
stated elsewhere, the truth may come through un- 
expected channels. As Robert Ingersoll said in his 
lecture on Shakespeare, one of the most profound 
sayings, namely, “The only darkness is ignorance,” 
Shakespeare put in the mouth of a fool. 

Also, we must not forget that in every act of con- 
sciousness, both the past and the future are illusions. 
There is only one moment, and that is the present. 
We must judge everything that happens to us in the 
light of this great fact. Judged in this way, we 
are immortal. We can have no knowledge of the 
thing called death, except that we believe that at 
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some time our consciousness will cease, just as it 
was not, before it came. What I am concerned in 
showing now, however, is that death as an idea is 
a supreme act of creation, dwarfing all other acts 
of creation. It is very difficult to grasp this idea 
unless you have had the experience, but at least 
I can define it and it is subject to demonstra- 
tion by any one who cares to live it through to its 
finality. 

Let me put it in this way: that I am only a portal 
through which flows a constant stream of something 
so wondrous, so all-powerful, that even though it 
touches only the edges of my consciousness as it 
flows on through me, I am filled with awe at its 
magnitude. Now it is through my ignorance that 
this current is impeded, and wherever it is impeded 
I experience pain. Pain is unreality, that is to say, 
itis a void. Nevertheless, it is very real to me, and 
all of the concomitants of pain, such as worry, 
anxiety, mental distress, lonesomeness, fear, grief, 
etc.—all these things seem like so many realities 
that I must fight, or that I must flee from in terror. 
Nothing seems so hard to me as the very act of 
standing up against these horrible things. They do 
not always weigh me down, naturally. Sometimes I 
am gay, joyous, forgetful of everything but pleasure; 
but when they do weigh me down, I press my head 
under the bed clothes; I want to shut out everything, 
I am like a hurt animal, seeking to crawl off and lose 
myself in a kind of shelter that I gather hastily 
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about me. But after a while, as I touch bottom, 
and still go on, that is, still keep on being alive, the 
realization comes to me that although I have, and 
am, suffering intensely, nothing has really happened. 
I begin to get a little shred of courage and then I 
may easily come to some sort of resolution. I 
brace up. I straighten up mentally at first and then 
physically. I force myself to smile. And the curi- 
ous part of all this is that the mere mental act of 
bracing up sends the hobgoblins scooting away. 
“After all,” I say to myself, “who can harm me— 
but myself? How do I know what they are think- 
ing of me, anyway? Maybe they are not thinking 
of me at all. And suppose they are. What does 
it matter?” 

I recall quite clearly, early in life, of entertaining 
a great respect for a certain business man, and hop- 
ing that he would never discover some of the awful 
things I was doing. I borrowed some money, and 
actually shook with fright as I thought that this man 
might find it out and despise me. Later on the man 
died, and although he was a bank director and highly 
esteemed, he had secretly squandered a fortune. 
After that I determined not to be fooled by the im- 
aginary opinions of others about myself. 

Now what Christ meant by hell is to me perfectly 
discernible. We are always defending ourselves 
from something; it may be trivial, and it may be im- 
portant, or we may think it is. Somebody repeats 
something that has been said about us, and we im- 
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agine a whole lot more. We work ourselves up into 
a frenzy about what others think of us. Or, if we 
are in business or struggling to get on—as most of us 
are—we are constantly defending ourselves from 
the alleged machinations of others. That is, we are 
reading into them things that they are not even re- 
motely thinking of. 

This attitude of self-defense is universal. We are 
always going about with our dukes up. You can 
trace this tendency from an act very slight indeed 
on the part of a single individual up to a world war. 
Long before Germany began to fight she was defend- 
ing herself from imaginary enemies. That, brought 
to its legitimate and logical conclusion, is hell. It 
must be hell. Generally speaking, we are able to 
save ourselves, that is, we go only part of the way. 
But the slightest thought of this kind of self-defense 
is just so much on the road to destruction. It is the 
antithesis of faith. If you have sublime faith in your- 
self, then you have no need of self-defense. ‘The 
only enemies you have are those you create. And 
when you create in this way, you are using a species 
of mental-perversion; that is to say, you are limiting 
yourself by so much, you are cutting off the current. 
What happens is that you choke yourself up; the 
result is that nothing can flow through you. You 
are just a mass of fortifications. You spend all of 
your time digging mental trenches, and counting 
your ammunition and wondering when the enemy will 
show up. Why bother? Why not let the enemy 
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capture you and get the whole thing over with? 
Anything is better than suspense. The queer part of 
all this is that, if you ever do come to such a resolu- 
tion, you discover to your surprise that there is no 
enemy. (I am not forgetting about death—I am 
just leading up to it.) 

Now the first thing for us to do—as I have indi- 
cated before—is to get rid of this habit of self- 
defense. The psycho-analysts call it by another 
name—day dreams of fantasies. It is the same 
thing as hero worship, our own hero worship. In- 
stead of imagining that we are always getting the 
best of someone, we fancy ourselves defending our- 
selves—all these fancies belong in the same class. 
By indulging in them, we tend to destroy ourselves. 
The sad part of all this is that so many people in- 
dulge without knowing the harm. Nobody tells us. 
The next step, after we are told and realize the 
danger, is to stop thinking. Yes, stop thinking. 

Do you realize what men do in order to forget 
themselves? Consider the popularity of all the 
games—look at the crowded moving picture halls, 
the sports, and all of the amusements that draw 
crowds. Do you know that one of the worst punish- 
ments in the world for the great majority of people 
is to be alone? And when they are alone the most 
they can do with themselves is to go through this 
horrible process of self-defense. Watch people. 
You will be amazed to see the number who hurry 
along, either with fixed stare or else muttering to 
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themselves. Whenever people mutter they are de- 
fending themselves from something unreal. 

Now what we should come to understand quite 
thoroughly is that the world is full of people who 
have already destroyed themselves, who are com- 
pletely dead. You think this is not possible. Well, 
try them out and see. I say without fear of con- 
tradiction that there are numberless people whose 
bodies go on slowly functioning, but who are as dead 
as a door nail. Present them with any kind of an 
idea and they will gaze at you blankly and utter 
something that they heard perhaps ten years before 
in reply. 

Don’t you see, therefore, that the only people 
who are alive are those who are creating new values 
all the time and who, in this process, are overcoming 
the tendency to self-defense? Don’t you see that 
these people are the ones who keep adding to their 
faith? Don’t you see that as these people go along, 
constantly creating, their universe grows more peace- 
ful, more powerful, more perfect, and finally don’t 
you see that it is absolutely necessary for them to 
cast off this mortal body, for in no other way can 
they be free? ‘That is what I mean when I say that 
true death is an act of creation; that is to say, it is 
the crowning act. 

There is another phase of this matter that needs 
to be referred to. One of the most difficult things 
in the world is to know just how to occupy our time. 
As Ihave said, most people dread to be alone. Now, 
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what are you going to do when you are alone? You 
know what it means to be restless. There is abso- 
lutely nothing that you can settle down to. No book 
interests you. Work that you might dispose of, 
somehow, you don’t feel like doing just now. There 
are letters to write—pressing letters—but the very 
thought is abhorrent. This feeling that you some- 
times have on “‘off”’ days is only the feeling that, in 
slight form or otherwise, is always present. That 
is one reason why insomnia is so hard to bear. It 
isn’t lying awake, but it is being alone with only 
oneself. What can one think of ? What ought one 
to think of ? To attempt any sort of mental labour, 
such as solving a problem in algebra, is simply dread- 
ful. To lay out some work for to-morrow is worse. 

And so I say that, from my own experience, I 
found that one of the most important things in my 
life was to get an object that would so fill my whole 
thought that I welcomed being left alone, so that I 
could dwell upon it. Let me give you an illustra- 
tion. Suppose you are planning something—say it 
is a church fair, or a picnic, or some sort of enter- 
tainment necessitating a set programme; or suppose 
it is a story; it doesn’t make much difference what 
it is, so long as it involves a kind of scenario that has 
to be worked out according to some regular system. 
You know that upon you depends the success of the 
whole affair. Your pride and ambition are both 
aroused. You want everybody to say afterwards 
that it couldn’t have been better done. And so you 
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are tied right down mentally to this idea of getting 
the whole thing straight. You welcome solitude. 
You can’t wait to get to bed. Every moment some- 
thing new occurs to you. And all because you have 
an end in view—as I pointed out in the last chapter, 
an object. 

Is it not plain, therefore, that all you need to do 
is to study the lives of some men to realize that the 
same thing that occupies you, say, for a few days or 
weeks, with them extends over a whole lifetime, and 
that whereas with you the object is to make the 
“affair” you have charge of a success, with them, 
it is to make death a success? What did Christ 
die for if but to live again? What did Socrates die 
for? Read his farewell, and, coming from the lips 
of a heathen philosopher, you will see that death 
itself is only release, and that it comes only to those 
who are alive as a glorious consummation. The 
undertakers carry off daily thousands of people who 
have been dead for years and never knew it. Of 
course, now I am talking of two kinds of death. I 
am talking of bodily disintegration, and I am talking 
of resurrection. But finally, you must come to 
understand that with those who are alive, there is 
a resurrection every day. It is simply impossible 
for those who have never known it to understand 
the glorious vault of heaven as it is seen by those 
who rise up every morning into a fresh day. And 
this vault of heaven is ever present. Nothing can 
shut it out. The Lord’s Prayer, repeated by one 
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who has this faith, reaches out into infinity and 
echoes and reéchoes among the stars. 

“Life,” said John Addington Symonds, “‘is only 
the constant search after God.” It must not be ex- 
Bee that the thought of God can be made to fill 
one’s consciousness constantly without effort or with- 
out trial. It isn’t so much a question of self- 
discipline, in my opinion, as it is of constant prayer, 
because, once having the desire for God, the self- 
discipline indeed, all of the habits take care of 
themselves. It is quite impossible to conceive of 
the unutterable peace that comes to one who is ac- 
customed to the contemplation of God. And by 
God I mean everything there is. When I say every- 
thing there is, understand that I admit nothing that 
is pain because pain is not. 

Am I an exalted person? Notatall. Iam only 
a constrained person, only one who has beheld, dur- 
ing certain moments, the glory of God and once 
having beheld that, nothing else matters. One asks 
for nothing better than to be left alone. Yet, it 
would be wrong to convey an impression of superi- 
ority or aloofness. ‘The reverse is true; because 
God permeates all things and therefore it follows 
that only by intimate contact with all creatures can 
one come into the most intimate contact with God. 
It is indeed essential to remember this. So many 
people are narrow; they see God doubtless, but they 
see Him through a slit. Instead of narrowing our 
consciousnesses constantly, we need constantly to 
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enlarge them, it is this constant process of enlarge- 
ment that counts; it is the process of creation, and 
by creation I mean just this unfolding of God. We 
originate nothing through our consciousness. Yet 
we are everything, all things may come through us. 

And when in doubt, there are always these things 
to do: 

Consider that whatever distress you may be in is 
the result of some previous process of self-defense 
(destruction). 

Pray for enlightenment. 

Recall that up to the present moment you have 
been permitted to exist and that now, nothing can 
touch you. Let this give you faith. 

Deny all evil. 


CHAPTER XI 


LIMITATIONS 


was what ruined Germany. Put up conspicu- 

ously all over Berlin and elsewhere, it must have 
had an unconscious effect upon the German people. 
So far as limitation is concerned, it is the offspring 
of negation. The words Yes and No are the two 
extremes of thought. We say “Yes” and shake our 
heads afirmatively. We say “No” and shake our 
heads negatively. Between these two words lies 
the whole world. 

Now it seems to me that it ought to be plain to 
the simplest mind that both words are necessary. 
If everything was Yes there would be no conscious- 
ness, just as it would be if everything was No. If 
there were no darkness there would be no light. 

But it is impossible for so many of my friends 
among the mental healers to admit this. They are 
like political candidates before election. They claim 
everything in sight. And in doing this they really 
cause damage, because they shut out so many of 
those who really ought to bein. I confess that they 
shut me out for a long time. When I listened to the 
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bird-like utterance of some nice person who told me 
that God was Love, and that if I thought right I 
would go around with a song in my heart, and when 
at the same time I was wondering how I could meet 
next month’s rent, that kind of patronage did not sit 
well on me. I know now that they were perhaps 
more than half right. But it is very necessary that 
we keep our heads. Unless I have utterly lost my 
power to put simple words together, I hope to 
make this thing clear to an ordinary mind. And 
so, let me begin right now by throwing in a few neg- 
atives, just to show that there is no hard feeling. 

In this world we cannot avoid suffering. We are 
bound to suffer pain. Said Plato: “Cities will never 
cease from ill nor the human race.’”’ The business 
of loving, and loving loyally and truly, entails pain. 
Anybody who denies this is guilty of deception. 
We are imprisoned in bodies that are cursed if you 
will with certain defects, certain tendencies, and we 
spend a large part of our lives trying to subdue them. 
The process itself, while often extremely interesting, 
leaves much to be desired in the matter of comfort. 
Every sane, normal man at times has an impulse to 
get out and engage in that vulgar business popularly 
defined as “raising hell.” If he doesn’t, there is 
something the matter with him. 

Furthermore, the whole machinery that man him- 
self has erected to alleviate pain and suffering is a 
very marvellous thing; man has created it himself 
out of his need. It is precisely because of his pain 
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and his suffering that man has been able to discover 
God, and it is something that must fill us with awe 
when we study what man has done in order to pro- 
tect himself from disease, from the weather, from 
the whole host of his enemies. His enemies have 
been his greatest assets. They have raised him up, 
so that his head is in the clouds. 

One of the profoundest truths, as I have already 
tried to show, is that physical suffering, bloodshed, 
and indeed all the horrors of war, filling us with hor- 
ror as they do, are unrealities, and that just because 
men’s bodies, which are material and therefore per- 
ishable, are destroyed, it is of small consequence, 
because the spirit of man is always being carried 
on; indeed by a constantly increasing number. What 
we do not realize is this: that physical suffering is 
common to all of us, as individuals, and that, if the 
thing could be accurately set down, we should be 
amazed to see how regular it is in its workings. 
That is to say, on the average, world in and world 
out, human beings suffer pretty much alike. We 
read of whole races being exterminated, of women 
and children being shot down in wars, of horror upon 
horror, and we exclaim to ourselves: ‘‘Can God be 
just?” We fail to understand that each one of 
us during the course of his life without doubt suffers 
just about as much physical pain as any one else. But 
we see ourselves singly while we think of all others 
in mass, and the very extent of it deludes us. And 
that is precisely the difficulty with most of our think- 
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ing, when it comes to attempting to solve any nation- 
al or international problems. We rail at our own 
Government, accuse it of extravagance, or we curse 
out Congress and declare that Congress is stupid. 
All this may be quite true; but we fail to visualize 
the fact that both the Government and Congress 
are composed of human beings just like ourselves. 
It is stated once in so often by somebody that the 
standard of governments and rulers, so far as com- 
mon decency and honesty are concerned, are much 
lower than that of individuals. A government may 
commit murder at any time: an individual cannot 
without punishment. The truth is that the govern- 
ment is just as honest as we are, no more and no less. 
When we rail at it, we rail at ourselves; when we 
ridicule it, we are laughing at ourselves. 

I haven’t the slightest hesitation in saying that, 
instead of ridiculing or cursing the institutions cre- 
ated by man—most of them very slowly over long 
periods—we should be filled with wonder at their 
technique. 

It is, however, unfortunately true that the scientists 
—and under this term I classify medical men—have 
used the same methods for which the priests have 
been so severely censured. They have hedged them- 
selves about with a vocabulary of their own and 
have called it sacred ground upon which no layman 
is supposed to tread. The reason for this is largely 
economic, just as it has been with the priests. They 
assert, with a kind of lofty intellectual snobbery, 
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that ordinary minds cannot grasp what it has taken 
them so many years of their lives to acquire, and it 
is precisely this attitude that in every age calls forth 
a whole tribe of fakers, of cheap charlatans who, 
ee the name of science, erect new schools, new 
cults, and prey upon the innocent populace. While 
there is some excuse for a man who has given so 
many years of his life to study and research to feel 
that his person is in a sense sacred, it must not be 
forgotten that if all a man has learned during a 
period of years renders him utterly incapable of 
making it plain to ordinary minds, he certainly has 
little to be proud of. Subjected to a test like this it is 
apparent that selfish motives are at the back of much 
of the intellectual exclusiveness of so-called leaders. 
And they have only themselves to blame if, holding 
themselves aloof as they do, they witness the fatal 
deflections of whole masses of people—especial- 
ly women—to new fads that must, in the long 
run, have a deterrent effect upon their characters. 
As a rule, the greatest minds are the simplest, and 
express themselves in the simplest language. One 
recalls here the answer that Darwin made to a young 
lady who sent him a review she had written of one of 
his books—that it was too deep for him—a cour- 
teous rebuke that might well be applied to some of 
his co-workers. ‘Thus it was not so long ago that 
medical men used a dead language in which to write 
their prescriptions, and this practice is followed to 
this day to a large extent. I once heard a lecturer 
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on psychology denounce the articles about his par- 
ticular branch of thought that appeared in the news- 
papers, calling them half-baked, in which he was 
doubtless correct from his point of view, but he did 
not perceive the subtle satire underneath the whole 
affair. For the truth is that there is nothing very 
new under the sun. Psychology can never be valid 
unless it checks up with the ordinary experiences of 
life. Psychology, which is ordinarily asserted to be 
the science of the mind, must ever humble it- 
self to the mind itself as overlord. We may set it 
down as an absolute law that no utterance, however 
exalted, is valid unless it can be verified by daily ex- 
perience. The sayings of Jesus, the most profound 
and unalterable ever uttered, are quite plain to any 
one who has suffered, and it is only through suffering 
that understanding comes. Just as we may dismiss 
the extravagant claims of those who tell us that the 
Kingdom of Peace is ours by making a gesture, so 
we may dismiss the pompous patronage of the so- 
called experts. The common Anglo-Saxon language 
of our forefathers is quite adequate to convey to 
us the most accurate definitions of the laws of the 
universe, and without making any claim to literary 
distinction, out of the sum total of a varied life in 
which I have come into contact with most of the 
intellectual types on earth, I caution everybody with- 
in reach not to stray very far away from the Sermon 
on the Mount. One of the most intelligent journals 
in Great Britain, the Manchester Guardian, quotes 
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the remarks made by an equally intelligent physician 
(Sir Clifford Allbutt) upon psycho-analysis in which 
he said: 


“Every new point of view, as soon as revealed in 
part, is mobbed by a crowd of half-educated thinkers 
among whom fanatics and impostors find many 
dupes.”” And the Guardian continues: 


But to suffer the crazy mobbing of enthusiasts is not in itself 
complete proof that the mobbed person’s science or art is 
intrinsically worthless . . . a branch of science, or even 
of art, becomes furiously the fashion, and then an immense 
corona or aureole forms itself about the original substance and 
needs to be carefully discriminated from it. This fate befell 
psychology, in part, through the charm of Professor Bergson, 
whose persuasive lips converted one of the least loved of the 
toils of undergraduates into a new diversion for women of 
fashion. From that boom it has been as difficult for psychology 
to recover as it was for the artist Du Maurier to recover— 
he never quite did—from the reverberant success of his 
“Trilby.”’ . . . And yet at the centre of all the tomfoolery 
and cheap-jackery, there has always subsisted a core of most 
serious work and hard-gotten progress. Some of the stuff talked 
and written about under the name of psychology is itself sympto- 
matic of mental or moral flabbiness or perversion; and yet it 
is not a really scientific condemnation of psycho-analysis as a 
whole to say that it has not all the attributes of an exact 
science in the highest degree. Quite genuine sciences differ 
enormously in their exactness—that is, their power to predict; 
and the science of economics or of history may be quite as gen- 
uine a science as astronomy though it makes no claim to astron- 
omy’s marvellous exactitude. When a quite genuine science 
like modern psychology has the misfortune to find large numbers 
of vicious or imbecile black lambs trying to chum up with its 
own snowy flocks, it does no good to apply colour-blindness to 
the solution of the difficulty. The many trashy books now 
published under the name of psychology and the enormous 
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vogue of a pretentious, shallow sham-psychology among half- 
formed minds in England and America, bear only the same 
relation to the real thing that the street merchants who sell 
infallible medicines for every ill to home-coming sailors in the 
streets of seaport towns bear to Harley Street. 


We thus come to see that our law of contrast fol- 
lows rigidly through all phases of modern thought. 
We have a small set of scientific priests (to whom, 
however, the utmost credit should be given for their 
labours) yet persisting in the sacrosanct attitude. 
We have, extending out in sharp contrast to them, 
a group of hack writers who pander to the public 
taste, and in between we have a small body of so- 
called ‘‘advanced” women, who have nothing better 
to do than to nurse new fads as they come along. 

It is of course very difficult to measure accurately 
the extent of the damage done by this sort of thing, 
but it is very considerable, because what it really 
does is to encourage slackers. The gambling spirit 
is inherent in Man. It runs through all classes of 
society, and what people who are even slightly be- 
low par are constantly trying to get is something 
that they do not have to pay for. When a new 
writer springs up, and in alluring and popular lan- 
guage offers peace and happiness for a mere gesture, 
the temptation he offers to weak minds to shirk, to 
evade one’s plain duty, is often irresistible. This is 
very undermining, to say the least. Silent groups of 
women everywhere attend spiritual séances in back 
parlours; other groups become full-fledged psycholo- 
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gists, and faith healers compete in recounting mir- 
acles. 

The sad part of all this is that it is so unnecessary. 
There are actually no limitations to what can be 
accomplished under the right conditions, and it is 
almost impossible to exaggerate the rewards that 
come from honest work. It is astonishing, when 
there is everywhere displayed the certain evidence 
of this, to see so many people complaining of their 
lot, and wondering what is the matter. The cure 
does not lie in any talisman, it lies in the beginning, 
in an attitude of creative courage. That’s the only 
secret there is to genuine happiness. It is of course 
quite true that man is engaged in a struggle, and that 
he must have faith. But faith comes from work. 
Faith is only the genuine outcome of an honest bar- 
gain made with God. I cannot see personally how 
any scientist or sociologist or psychologist or biolo- 
gist who is engaged in studying the institutions 
raised by man can do so without believing in God. 
Everywhere man meets his obligations to Nature. 
Instinctively he knows that human life in itself is 
nothing. And that is quite right. It is almost im- 
possible for us, as individuals, to understand this 
great law, when we lose somebody that we hold very 
dear, when that somebody is cut off in his prime, 
quite possibly is shot down. It is not until long 
after, when the personal grief has been levelled 
down, that we can perceive the working of the law. 
In this sense men as a whole understand much better, 
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for men as a whole plunge into war. WhatI am 
now concerned with is to show that there is a reason 
for war; I am not—God knows !—advocating war. 
But it is essential that we should understand and 
separate the material from the spiritual. I can 
speak of these things all the more understandingly 
because I myself have lost those things I held 
very dear. But I know that beyond all individual 
preferences there is a higher law. Let me quote 
here from one of the best of the war-time books, 


“Ordeal of Battle,” by F. S. Oliver—a book that 


deserves to live: 


If we search carefully, we shall find everywhere underlying 
the great struggles recorded in past history, no less than those 
which have occurred, and are now occurring, in our own time, 
an antagonism of one kind or another between two systems, 
visions, or ideals, which in some particular were fundamentally 
opposed and could not be reconciled. State papers and the 
memoranda of diplomatists, when in due course they come to 
light, are not a little apt to confuse the real issues by setting 
forth a diary of minor incidents and piquant details, not in 
their true proportions, but as they appeared at the moment of 
their occurrence to the eyes of the harassed and suspicious 
individuals. But even so, all the emptying of desks and 
pigeon-holes since the great American Civil War has not been 
able to cover*up the essential fact, that in this case a million 
lives were sacrificed by one of the most intelligent, humane, 
and practical nations upon earth, and for no other cause than 
that there was an irreconcilable difference amongst them with 
regard to what St. Paul has called “the substance of things 
hoped for.” On the one side was an ideal of Union and a 
determination to make it prevail; on the other side there was 
an ideal of Independence and an equal determination to defend 
it whatsoever might be the cost. If war on such grounds be 
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possible within the confines of a single nation, nurtured in the 
same traditions, and born to a large extent of the some stock, 
how futile is the assurance that economic and material con- 
siderations will suffice to make war impossible between nations 
who have not even the tie of a mother tongue! 


It is very difficult, almost impossible, for us to 
adjust our perspective to the facts. For example, 
it is undoubtedly true, so far as bloodshed is con- 
cerned, that more human beings are killed through 
peaceful agencies than through war. In actual war, 
more fall from disease than from bullets. Not a 
day goes by that we do not read in the papers of 
some distressing accident in which numbers of people 
are maimed or killed outright, and these are only 
the most conspicuous cases. If all the innocent 
people who are thus killed in one day in our own 
country alone could be visualized for us, we would 
be horror-stricken, and we might easily cry ‘““Down 
with Peace!” Yet as a matter of fact this sort of 
thing has always been going on. It was going on 
when cave men roamed the forests. Consider the 
advance made since those times! At least to-day we 
have a run for our money. Besides, as I have indi- 
cated, there is an enormous amount of hypocrisy 
floating around about life and death. The fact is 
that most people live altogether too long. There is 
a story of an old farmer who went to see a moving 
picture performance in which was depicted a scene 
where a group of beautiful maidens were about to 
go in bathing. Just as they were divesting them- 
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selves of clothes a freight train came along and shut 
them off. Late in the afternoon an usher came up 
and said to the farmer ‘“‘Say! You've already seen 
three performances; how much longer are you going 
to stay?” 

“Wall,” replied the farmer, “that train sometime 
is going to be late.” 

And so a great many of us are overstaying the 
performance. We have seen, not, by any means, all 
there is to see, but all that we have taught ourselves 
to see. And we linger on and complain when we 
get something the matter with us. The truth is that 
the only people who have things the matter with 
them are those who have time to think they have 
things the matter with them. 

Just as we see two nations, on a broad scale, strug- 
gling with each other over opposing principles, so 
we must come to understand that consciousness con- 
sists of contrasts. [There must be a contrast or 
there is no consciousness. That is why art must 
represent a struggle. We have on the one hand an 
ideal that is limitless in its possibilities, and on the 
other hand we have the limitation. Fish are quite 
unconscious ‘of the water they live in, just as we are 
unconscious of the air, and only know it when 
it is hurled against us. There would be no joy 
if there were no grief. To those of us who are able 
to see this clearly, it is highly amusing to watch the 
antics of both optimists and pessimists. The opti- 
mists laugh off every evil, will not admit anything. 
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With them, all is Peace. ‘‘You must think in terms 
of Peace,” they declare, ‘‘and you will have Peace.” 
That has always seemed to me to be very selfish 
on the part of the optimists, because the only way 
we can become happy or be conscious of being happy 
is by contrast, that is by the contemplation of those 
who are unhappy. You think this is a despicable 
doctrine? Let us be brave and face it and acknowl- 
edge that it is quite true. How many times do you 
say to yourself or does someone say to you, when 
in your trouble: “Only think of all those who are 
worse off than you are.” I confess that in times 
gone by I have derived considerable comfort from 
this ignoble doctrine. Even slight observation must 
convince us of it. Why is there such a mad race on 
the part of so many people for position, for luxury 
that often in itself is very uncomfortable? Because, 
by contrast, they like to think themselves better than 
others. Mentally this is also true. I once had a 
dear friend who married a Christian Science lady— 
a very charming person, but I was obliged to part 
with him, because every time I met them together 
she attempted to convince me that she was so much 
better off spiritually than I was. I think, however, I 
should still have clung to him if I could have turned 
the tables on her and convinced her of my own su- 
periority. But, you see, he had to live with her, and 
I didn’t. That, I beg you to believe, is nothing 
against Christian Science, which indeed is a fine 
part of the whole scheme to make man better. Only 
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I repeat that we must be careful in our pretensions. 
“The meek shall inherit the earth.” 

The pessimist is just as bad. He insists that the 
world is going to the Devil. And he is always able 
to prove his point by statistics. His logic is irre- 
futable. Schopenhauer proved that woman was a 
poor, defective, and ugly creature. Ever since he 
died he has been quoted by other pessimists. Mean- 
while, woman has gone on being told that she is 
beautiful. It is all very discouraging. Nothing 
seems to turn out according to logic. Just when 
anything is proved it slips through the fingers of the 
logician, and leaves him were he started. The only 
thing that is really plain—or certainly ought to be 
plain—is that it takes two to make a bargain. It 
takes a positive and a negative to make a conclu- 
sion. Consciousness is only possible by contrast. In 
one of his books (‘“The Hidden Power’’) Judge 
Troward has an illuminating chapter on desire. 
“There are,” he says, “certain Oriental schools of 
thought, together with various Western off-shoots 
from them, which are entirely founded on the prin- 
ciple of annihilating all desire. Reach that point at 
which you have no wish for anything and you will 
find yourself free, is the sum and substance of their 
teaching; and in support of this they put forth a 
great deal of specious argument, which is all the 
more likely to entangle the unwary, because it con- 
tains a recognition of the profoundest truths of Na- 
ture.” He continues: ‘‘The practical results of such 
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a philosophy are shown in the case of Indian devo- 
tees, who in pursuance of their resolve to crush out 
all desire, both for good and evil alike, become 
nothing more than outward images of men from 
which all power of perception and action have fled.” 

a point is well taken, yet it should be remem- 
bered that only by the attainment of passivity, or 
non-resistance, can we become powerful, or agencies 
of power. 

In the greatest utterance written prior to Christ, 
in the Book of the King, Lao-Tsze, the Chinese 
Prophet, writes thus: 


Always without desire we must be found 
If its deep mystery we would sound: 
But if desire always within us be, 

Its outer fringe is all that we shall see. 


And again he says: 


The partial becomes complete; the crooked straight; the 
worn out new. He whose (desires) are few gets them; he 
whose (desires) are many goes astray. 

Therefore the sage holds in his embrace the one thing (of 
humility) and manifests it to all the world. He is free from 
self-display, and therefore he shines; from self-assertion, and 
therefore he is distinguished; from self-boasting, and there- 
fore his merit is acknowledged; from self-complacency, and 
therefore he acquires superiority. It is because he is thus free 
from striving that therefore no one in the world is able to 
strive with him. 


I have been at some pains to present these oppo- 
site viewpoints, because I wish to show that, so far 
as our consciousness is concerned, we must consider 
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them both. It is only by considering them both 
and indeed by considering in turn all points of view 
that we can make any spiritual progress. My funda- 
mental proposition is that consciousness is possible 
only by contrast, and that just as the optimist and 
the pessimist together afford us a basis of conscious- 
ness, so those who advocate desire and those who 
advocate passivity are essential. Universality is 
attained only by being able to hold in solution all 
points of view. Gradually, through a kind of uncon- 
scious self-discipline, to be able to assimilate every 
point of view as it comes along—only in this way 
do we progress. 

We go through periods of doubt and agony, to be 
succeeded by periods of what the occults term illu- 
mination, only to be thrown back again into darkness. 
The stream of our consciousness, though constantly 
changing, yet contains enough of the permanent in 
its undercurrent to enable us to see that we are mak- 
ing progress. If we persist, or as St. Paul puts it, 
if we endure even unto the end, great shall be our 
reward. Yet we must not be misled about this 
reward. We are now treading upon sacred ground. 
What reward means in an ordinary sense is not 
what we mean now. It is more in the sense of com- 
ing to one’s own. We are still conscious, more high- 
ly so indeed than ever before, because by contrast we 
are able to see the light and the darkness both. But, 
when we regard those who suffer, it is not at all 
with any sense of superiority, it is only with that 
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intense sympathy and understanding that make us 
long to help them. You may say right here, how can 
any one be happy when aware of the suffering of 
others? ‘That indeed is a very difficult matter to 
explain to those who have not been through the ex- 
perience. Perhaps I can do it best by an illustration. 
The pupils in the eighth grade of a public school 
have no sense of superiority over those in the kin- 
dergarten. When they meet the pupils in the kinder- 
garten, they will protect them in every way; they 
will help them and play with them and do all they 
can for them; yet the pupils in the eighth grade will 
hardly talk to the kindergarten pupils about the first 
equations in algebra. 


There is undoubted progress of the spirit.* I 
am not the same man that I was before I lost my 
child by death. At first I was rebellious. I could 
not understand. Now I understand about that 
child. I would not have him back again. Is that 
not so much gained? Now if some dear friend 
comes to me in the fresh full grief of the loss of a 
child, and is rebellious as I once was, can you not 
see that I have no sense of superiority over him? 
Can you not see that his suffering does not make me 
unhappy, because I know perfectly well that only 


* Spirit is omnipresent in its entirety, and it is accordingly 
logically correct that at every moment of time all spirit is con- 
centrated at any point in space that we may choose to fix our 
thought upon. This is the fundamental fact of all being— 
‘TROWARD. 
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through his loss can he come eventually to under- 
stand certain laws? At the same time, I feel for 
him; I hasten to his side, because I want him to 
learn the lesson; I don’t want him to go on being 
blind and to spend his life in rebellion. 

But beyond me there are others who are further 
along than I am. At present, I cannot reconcile 
myself to certain things; I, too, am rebellious when 
I should be passive; I harbour resentments, even 
knowing that they are wrong; the ghosts of old 
habits stalk through my soul; lingering material 
desires cling to me, horrid shapes start up in front 
of me still. I am by no means through; I am only 
on the way, and at that, just a little way. But as 
little as I have gone, I perceive that it is a way and 
that I am headed right. And the way must ever 
be a way of contrast. We are conscious of the 
beauty of the country through which we must travel 
merely by the power of light and shade, of tint and 
colour set against one another. So it is with life. 
We cannot escape the road. ‘There is no short cut. 
What amuses me and stirs me most of all in my 
survey of people is this constant inability to see 
any other point of view but their own. And this 
is natural. The best salesmen are the most positive. 
To assert anything long enough is to be believed. 
The crowd hates an equivocator. Give us anything 
but neutrality. 

And so far as I myself am concerned, I not only 
agree to this, but I endorse it. Yet do you not see 
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that it is just as right to be positive about a thing 
that is necessarily mixed as it is about a thing that 
appears to be all one way? The mental healers, or 
the new thoughters, call them what you like, assert 
that we can by thinking transport ourselves into a 
realm/of bliss. ‘That is all quite true. But my own 
belief is that we cannot do this without paying the 
price, and that the price is exceedingly small for 
what we get. 

For instance, there is an amazingly interesting 
and helpful book by Basil King, entitled ‘““The Con- 
quest of Fear.” I have not the slightest hesitation 
in recommending this book to any one who needs 
help. It is one of the best books I have ever read. 
Mr. King will himself admit that Fear is essential, 
he will probably admit that even now, after his 
book is written, he is still afraid at times. In other 
words, there can be no courage without fear, just 
as there can be no fear without courage. Every 
trait has its opposite. It is just as necessary to be 
selfish as it is to be unselfish, or to be a materialist 
as it is to be an idealist. We may argue for free 
will or for determinism, and we shall both be right. 
Out of one necessary, fundamental thing comes the 
other. The great point is this: to gain a little, that 
is to have our assets exceed our liabilities. We can- 
not be all assets, as the new thoughters claim. We 
cannot, with one fell swoop, discard the whole medi- 
cal profession, all the dentists and surgeons and sci- 
entific people everywhere, who, working through 
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God, have built up a stronghold of protection that, 
as I have indicated, is nothing short of marvellous 
in its working. On the other hand, unless we 
impregnate all these material things with spirit, they 
are utterly useless. The best of it is, that the prac- 
titioners themselves know that. No doctor wishes 
for a moment to discard the bedside manner. 

I was privately told not long ago that one of the 
most distinguished doctors in the world, after visit- 
ing Lourdes, and watching miracles performed there, 
remarked that after all there was something he 
could not account for. Naturally. What is it that 
has prompted the medical profession to give up 
bleeding? Knowledge. Experience. What prompts 
me, after the loss of one I hold dear, and then the 
loss of another, to be resigned in the second instance 
and not in the first? Knowledge. Experience. That 
is what we are here for. If there were nothing to 
learn in life, there would be no object in living it. 

What we should strive for, therefore, is to free 
ourselves from our limitations. In reality, there 
is no limitation. We can easily learn this by testing 
it. Weare free by faith. Our faith makes us whole 
—that is, complete. Completeness is freedom from 
any sort of limitation. We are provided for in just 
so far as our faith enables us to work in freedom. 
We must be. God does not make laws to suit indi- 
viduals, but individuals must free themselves from 
limitations in order to conform with the laws. That 
is a very simple proposition, to be demonstrated by 
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anybody. You get what you earn. You earn what 
you are able to earn when you are. not thinking. 
Forgetfulness of self is what leads to creative work. 
Who says you are not taken care of? Up to the 
present moment you have been taken care of. Well, 
what do you expect? God is so much better than 
you think He is that you ought to be ashamed. 

The rule is quite simple, also. Cut out all nega- 
tions. If you are under the illusion that you don’t 
make them, keep tabs on yourself and see. Find 
out how many times in the day you say “I can’t do 
that!’ “I am afraid to do this!” Yes, even in half 
jest you say this. You say: 

“I’m sorry but I’d better not.” 

“No, thank you, not just now.” 

“They don’t agree with me.”’ 

“You mustn’t do that!” 

“Please don’t!” 

“T never was able to 

‘“‘That’s something that I cannot do!” 

If you are a parent, you will be surprised how 
many negatives you utter over your children. Right 
here my temptation is to tell you not to do it. On 
the contrary, I am giving you advice of a higher 
order. All negatives are unreal. No is a void. 
Therefore overlook the don’ts and seek only the 
dos. If your child disobeys, say nothing. Lead 
him right by suggesting the thing that he shall do 
rather than that he shall not. You have often tried 
it when he was crying. You have changed the sub- 
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ject, taken up his attention with something else, and 
he has suddenly burst out laughing. That is a great 
law. Follow it up through everything. Cut out 
unreality. Affirm. Always affirm.* 


* The Universal mind works by a law of averages for the ad- 
vancement of the race, and is in no way concerned with the 
particular wishes of the individual. . . . What the individual 
does is to give direction to something which is unlimited, to call 
into action a force infinitely greater than his own, which because 
it is in itself impersonal though intelligent, will receive the im- 
press of his personality, and can therefore make its influence felt 
far beyond the limits which bound the individual’s objective per- 
ception cf the circumstances with which he has to deal_—T Rowarob. 


CHAPTER All 


SELF-DISCIPLINE 


S WE look about us at all the people in the 
world, we may again divide them, for pur- 
poses of convenience, into two classes: 

namely, those who are disciplined,* and those who 
are not. When we speak of a child or a man as in- 
corrigible, we mean that he is not a fit subject for 
discipline; that is to say, he does not respond. 
“Will you play upon this pipe?’ said Hamlet to 
Guildenstern. ‘Tis as easy as lying; govern these 
ventages with your fingers and thumb, give it breath 
with your mouth, and it will discourse most eloquent 
music. Look you, these are the stops.” 

“But these,’ replied Guildenstern, “cannot I 
command to any utterance of harmony; I have not 
the skill.” 

“Why, look you now,” replied Hamlet, “how 
unworthy a thing you make of me! You would play 

* If we think or calculate more or less automatically, it is because 
the mind was trained; and only by discipline and attention will 
it do readily and easily what once required expenditure of 
thought and labour. An exhibition of spontaneous skill or ability, 


however impressive, has generally required a necessary prepara- 
tion.—STANLEY H. Cook. 
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upon me; you would seem to know my stops; you 
would pluck out the heart of my mystery 2 

Well, then, we cannot play upon these incorri- 
gibles, any more indeed than they can play upon us. 
There is here an unfathomed mystery—at least not 
to be fathomed by anything else than Love. And 
those of us who feel that we are disciplined, that 
we have at least arrived at a practical working solu- 
tion of our problems, we must not attempt to play 
too hard upon the undisciplined, or to pluck out the 
heart of their mystery, otherwise we only help to 
destroy them. There are delicate people among the 
undisciplined. It is sad to think of them, as I 
pointed out in the last chapter, the prey to fanatics 
and charlatans. The most we can do is to tell the 
undisciplined the truth. 

And the truth, fortunately, is everywhere. It is 
on every street corner, it is in every music hall, in 
every moving picture house. 

Think of the singers, some of them as bad as they 
are, and consider the discipline to which they have 
subjected themselves! Consider the acrobats, those 
almost useless people, whose lives are so shortened 
by their abnormal exertions! And consider the 
self-discipline they impose upon themselves! 

You may be sure that there is no success anywhere 
—and by success I mean not always material suc- 
cess, but that sort of thing that makes us respect the 
holder—unless there is an apprenticeship back 
of it. We wonder at some man who becomes fa- 
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mous overnight. We look into his life and discover 
that he has been working towards that end perhaps 
half a lifetime. It is the law.* 

The glorious part of it is that work is so well 
rewarded, self-discipline draws such continuous in- 
terest/ There is nothing in the world that pays 
such big returns, just as there is nothing so disastrous 
as slacking, shirking, evading one’s plain duty in 
order to get something for nothing. 

What is self-discipline ? 

It is nothing but the codrdination of the muscles 
of the body in such manner as to allow the forces of 
nature—or God—to work through this body. To 
estimate the number of muscles in a body is well- 
nigh impossible. In the simple act of walking, thou- 
sands of these minute muscles are brought into play. 
If a mathematical calculation could be made of 
muscular variety shown in piano playing, it would 
be incredible to an ordinary mind. We do not have 
to go outside of our own bailiwick to see wonders; 
they lie in the end of one’s finger. 

Why is it then that some people who train for it 
can sing and others cannot? Some say it lies in the 
length of the vocal cords. It is, of course, due to the 
original package we come in. Caruso and Pade- 
rewski are two different beings, as are Lloyd George 


*It is the unanimous testimony of these favoured spirits 
(mystics) that the obstacles in the way of realizing this trans- 
cendental world are purely subjective and to a large extent re- 
movable by appropriate training and discipline—Deran INGE. 
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and Bernard Shaw. But no matter where we stray 
in our observations, we find that all men, either of 
talent or genius, have had to discipline themselves 
before they could achieve. Achievement means self- 
discipline beforehand. 

That is one thing. 

And the other thing is this: It seems to be estab- 
lished beyond doubt that every human being has 
a gift for something. Read the autobiography of 
Theodore Roosevelt, and what he says about him- 
self—that as a boy he was sickly, that he never had 
more than a mediocre mind. It is an enormous mis- 
take to suppose that genius or talent is a special 
affair. On the contrary, it is only the capacity for 
taking pains, or rather the capacity to discipline one- 
self. It is this trend that is the gift—out of the 
unknown it comes to a man and forces him to work 
and develop himself in a particular direction. 

I have stated in a former chapter that the great- 
est thing is to have an object in life, for once get the 
object and self-discipline becomes merely an auto- 
matic affair; that is to say, we fall in line everywhere 
in order to further our object. 

In our modern system, however, it is pathetically 
true that most young people are “fitted” to do some- 
thing without having the slightest idea of what it 
will be. That accounts in a large measure for the 
defects in education. Every boy knows, in a sort 
of dull and spiritless manner, that he must ‘“‘fit” 
himself. He has a kind of general ambition to suc- 
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ceed. He wants to be able to maintain himself. 
He therefore plugs ahead wondering somewhat 
dully, all the time, just what this course or 
that course is going to do to him. He is told 
early that arithmetic is essential, yet he sees men 
who he very expert at mathematics occupying minor 
positions. He is told that Greek is a fine thing, and 
he sees professors of Greek relegated to remote 
corners, receiving perhaps one third of the salaries 
of athletic coaches. He looks about in the world 
and sees big business men—quite possibly they are 
intimates of his father—who never went to a cor- 
respondence school or took a banking course, yet 
who command huge incomes. Indeed, many of these 
big successful men have not the literary education 
that he, a boy in his teens, commands. What is he 
to make of it all? Even in literary work he dis- 
covers that writers like Harold Bell Wright are best 
sellers, while other writers who really can write are 
sitting in shadows. He therefore comes to entertain 
a secret contempt for the whole system of educa- 
tion, and if he happens to be bright or “different,” 
he revolts, and later on joins the group of so-called 
intellectuals, and makes a noise like a cave man, al- 
though it is usually a falsetto. 

All this is quite pitiful, because it is based on 
wrong standards. And the reason it is based on 
wrong standards is due, as I have stated, to the com- 
bination of the exclusive thinkers on the one hand 
and the charlatans and fakers on the other. And 
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underneath this the reason is economic. Men must 
live, by fair means or foul. 

The glory of achievement, of creation, is the only 
happiness possible to men. The great majority of 
them are cut off even from this. They are obliged 
to be automatons. And all because they have no 
religion. 

It is often amusing to hear people defending hon- 
esty, as if it were any more necessary to do so than 
to defend mathematics. For so far as permanency 
is concerned, one is just as permanent as the other. 
Honesty can no more be departed from without 
suffering the consequences than we can violate any 
other law, and it certainly does not speak much for 
the intelligence of a large proportion of people who, 
although they may believe in honesty, are utterly un- 
able to give any reason for it. Suppose a man cheats 
you out of a sum of money, let us say by misrepre- 
sentation. Why in the long run is he the sufferer 
from it more than you are? As between you and 
him, the value of anything is purely a mental affair. 
This is something that can be determined only by 
agreement between you. It-is this agreement that 
comes out of the law, that is bound by the law—by 
the moral law, which must of necessity be fixed. 
But if, with intention to benefit himself at your ex- 
pense, he misrepresents the value, he has somewhere 
created avoid. The law is absolute. Compensation 
is certain. That is what St. Paul meant when he 
wrote: 
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Dearly beloved avenge not yourselves, but rather give place 
unto wroth: for it is written Vengeance is mine; I will repay, 
saith the Lord.—Rom. 12:19. 


There is no difference between God and the moral 
law; they are one and the same. It is necessary that 
we symbolize reality by words, so we speak of God, 
and it is immaterial whether we think of Him as 
a personal God or not; He is always what we believe 
Him to be. 

Honesty is therefore the law, it is God. It is 
absolute. A lie is an avoidance of the law, that is 
to say, a kind of staving it off. The fact is that the 
law isn’t staved off at all, only that we seem to have 
enough power over ourselves to be able to evade, or 
we turn aside from the law, we shrink from it. If, 
however, you come to examine closely and accurately 
any human being who is what we term a liar or a 
thief or an incorrigible—if, without the slightest 
prejudice, and regarding him, with yourself, as one 
of God’s creatures, you enter into his point of view 
as much as possible, you will discover that he has 
no real intention of lying in the sense that you under- 
stand it. Instead of punishing him, as we do so 
stupidly by our jail system, if we love him, we may 
easily awake in him a spiritual sense that, at first 
vague, gradually assumes some show of strength 
and progress. 

Some of the greatest men in the world have thus 
been awakened. It is through ignorance that we sin. 
It is not essential that I should go into this matter 
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of sin any further. The reader will find in the writ- 
ing of Paul all light on this subject. Yet in passing 
I may remark that the nature of sin, from a practical 
standpoint, does not seem to be readily understood. 
In fact, it is extremely difficult for an ordinary hu- 
man being to understand why, for example, if he eats 
or smokes more than is good for him, or buys some- 
thing that he likes with money that he has honestly 
earned, he may be committing a sin. The reason 
why he does not understand is because the main ob- 
ject of life is not clearly defined. This defect is al- 
most universal. Every man has a theory of life, 
but when you ask him what kind of a world he ex- 
pects ultimately to make from his theory, he im- 
mediately becomes vague. Most socialists want to 
destroy what there is first. If they can destroy 
enough systems, especially the capitalistic system, 
then—to use common parlance—“‘everything is go- 
ing to be all right.” 

So it is quite difficult (to reverse this thought) 
for an ordinary man to understand sin, because it 
is practically impossible for him to carry in his con- 
sciousness a fixed idea of what he should work for. 
And that is the value of self-discipline, as I shall 
point out a little later. 

For our present purpose, to put it in a nutshell, 
sin is only a clinging to the temporary in place of 
the permanent. We cannot stuff ourselves with food, 
buy things we don’t need just for the immediate 
pleasure of using them, smoke and swear and drink 
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and idle away our time, say in gambling (and that 
is what they do on such a large scale in Wall Street) 
without by so much destroying the idea of the per- 
manent. The singular part of all this is that we 
understand sin perfectly when the object we have in 
view is extended perhaps only a short period be- 
yond the present. If a boy is training for football, 
or for rowing, in which his honour and the honour 
of his college may be in the balance, he will without 
any hesitation give up every excess, will stop smok- 
ing and otherwise live the life of an ascetic, for 
weeks before the event. This, on a small scale, is 
only what the saints did on a large scale. The prin- 
ciple is exactly the same. Just as those of us who 
have suffered and have gone out after God see Him 
everywhere, in the falling leaf as well as in the state- 
ly oak, so the law works everywhere, through the 
most trivial acts. War is perhaps the best example 
of the sacrifice that men make for what they consider 
a permanent object. Human life with them is then 
of no consequence so long as the principle they fight 
for is carried on. Even in this case, it is extremely 
difficult to get any soldier to give an intelligent rea- 
son why he is fighting, and this fact has often been 
held up as evidence of the stupidity of war. But 
the law lies much deeper than that. What is called 
the mob spirit may be only the working of the law; 
it is impossible to separate men from their fellows, 
and it seems to me quite simple when we think of 
the extraordinary discipline of the units of an army, 
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to understand that without this discipline practically 
nothing could be accomplished. Man in himself, so 
far as his body is concerned, is nothing; but if he 
allows his body to dominate him, then his soul is 
thus minimized, that is, throttled down to the 
limit of his body. The only way in which he can 
free his soul is to work through his body by control- 
ling it. And it cannot be controlled except through 
discipline. 

Nobody would expect to become the head of a 
large business enterprise without previous drill; yet 
vast hordes of people will swallow any soul remedy 
offered them, expecting that they can reach spiritual 
opulence for the mere asking. It is pitiful, and it 
is still more pitiful when we realize that people who 
have had the advantages of education, and should 
therefore have developed some sense of responsi- 
bility, deliberately cater to this instinct. 

Throughout this book I have tried to emphasize 
this fact, because I am desirous of bringing it home 
to everybody, not for the reason that I am advocat- 
ing a life of despair, but for the very opposite. 

It is impossible to overestimate the reward of 
honesty, of self-discipline. On the other hand, I 
am just as emphatic in decrying the life of the mystic, 
in so far as it takes him into the cloister. Christ 
himself, who is always the best example, mingled 
with publicans and sinners freely, he was always in 
the crowd. It is of the utmost importance to re- 
member that matter is only alive in so far as God 
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is in it, and that we must work through matter to 
spirit. When we attempt to segregate matter, when 
we flock by ourselves so to speak, we are narrowing 
ourselves by just so much. It is often very hard for 
us to see this. Man everywhere is a natural-born 
snob. /He was a snob in his cave and he is a snob in 
his villa. He loves nothing better than to acquire 
a certain amount of security, of possessions, and 
then to flaunt them in the face of others. That is 
sin, because it is temporary. We must spread our- 
selves, and, as a matter of fact, the thinner we seem 
to spread ourselves the deeper it may be without 
our knowing it. We should always keep in mind 
that our personal feelings are of no consequence. 
Going over the top is not a thing to be done at long 
intervals apart, but at any moment. In one of his 
delightful essays, Arthur Christopher Benson writes 
of the art of being interrupted, and of how we 
should not allow ourselves to become slaves to the 
habit of exclusiveness. [hese are not his words, 
but this is the idea, and all this is a part of the law, 
and if we would conform to the law, we must at 
all times give ourselves freely—we call this 
“others,” but there are no others, there is only 
God. 

There is no difficulty in making people believe that 
discipline is necessary, because the evidence in favour 
of it is too plain. The trouble lies in the way that 
the world has speeded up materially, so that our 
minds outrun our bodies and we think it is easy to 
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acquire an art without any drill. That is what ac- 
counts for the extraordinary number of schemes to 
make us better by correspondence. Will power is 
not a thing to be developed in a six-weeks’ course. 
Will power in the beginning is nothing but an in- 
tention. We see a certain thing very clearly and the 
desire for it overcomes everything else. We are 
therefore able to subordinate all other desires to 
this great one. The only thing for us to consider is 
what is the nature of this great desire. If it is only 
to make a million, then we are indeed sinners, not 
because it isn’t quite virtuous to maintain yourself 
but because a million is a temporary affair and all 
the old commonplace things we say about it have be- 
come so shopworn—such as, “You can’t take it with 
you” —that we actually forget the law. 

In all of these matters we must be guided by com- 
mon sense. Let us consider for a moment oppo- 
site sides. If we look about us and examine the 
utterances of some of the great thinkers, we dis- 
cover a wide difference of opinion as to happiness. 
Let me quote from Oscar Wilde (“‘De Profundis”) 
who wrote the most beautiful and sympathetic Eng- 
lish: 


Prosperity, pleasure, and success, may be rough of grain and 
common in fibre, but sorrow is the most sensitive of all created 
things. There is nothing that stirs in the whole world of 
thought to which sorrow does not vibrate in terrible and ex- 
quisite pulsation. The thin, beaten-out leaf of tremulous gold 
that chronicles the direction of forces the eyes cannot see 
in comparison is coarse. It is a wound that bleeds when any 
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hand but that of love touches it, and even then must bleed 
again, though not in pain. 


I suppose this book of Oscar Wilde’s is read by 
a very narrow circle of readers. I suppose that in 
America I should be placing a very liberal estimate 
upon it if I stated that it was read by twenty thou- 
sand. I doubt if the book has sold more than ten 
thousand. Of course it is a permanent addition to 
literature and will therefore go on being read for 
generations by some readers. 

Let me now turn to another book of which the 
publishers inform me the sale has already reached 
the 625th thousand. This book is by Ralph Waldo 
Trine; the title is “In Tune With the Infinite.’ Quite 
at random—for it seems to be all in the same vein, 
I quote as follows: 


You and I have the predominating characteristics of an 
optimist or the predominating characteristics of a pessimist. 
We then are making, hour by hour, our own heaven and our 
own hell, and in the degree that we are making one or the 
other for ourselves are we helping make it for the world beside. 


And again: 


The sum and substance of the thought presented in these 
pages is, you will remember, that the great central fact in 
human life is the coming into a conscious, vital realization of 
our oneness with Infinite Life, and the opening ourselves fully 
to this divine inflow. 


Now lest I be thought to advocate the doctrine 
of sorrow as indicated by Oscar Wilde, in prefer- 
ence to the doctrine of the divine inflow, as advo- 
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cated by Mr. Trine, I hasten to say that Mr. Trine’s 
book is not only very helpful and inspiring but is 
essentially true as I myself have come to see through 
my experience. What I am trying to show is that 
before we can come to the fullest realization of the 
problem we must see all these various points of 
view. No one in his senses, it seems to me, would 
follow Arthur Schopenhauer in his dismal pessi- 
mism, which relegates woman to a lower sphere and 
practically puts a wet blanket over the whole world 
of consciousness. On the other hand, we must be 
equally careful not to accept Mr. Trine to the ex- 
tent of thinking that we can achieve Oneness without 
drill, that is, without a great deal of self-discipline. 
It seems to me that the real happiness of life con- 
sists in the constant struggle to achieve something 
better, and not the sense of peace that occasionally 
breaks in. What we are doing is to wear ourselves 
out in service; it is just this wearing-out process that 
is the very highest happiness a man can attain, and 
when I call it wearing out, I mean actually the oppo- 
site, I mean the upbuilding of something that we 
feel, that we know is permanent. 

The real question before us is, what do I mean 
by self-discipline, and what kind of self-discipline? 

I put it as the first necessity of every young man 
that he should maintain himself, and I count it a 
secondary consideration as to just what he is to 
do in the beginning. Turn your hand to the first 
thing that offers. I am of course now writing of the 
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so-called average young man. The special cases 
must be considered by themselves. Certain boys 
display marked tendencies very early in life; they be- 
come artists or writers or even doctors and lawyers. 
After a boy has received his education, which should 
naturally be as complete as he can get, he needs to 
support himself. Let him earn a living. The thing 
that he does may be very distasteful to him, but 
afterwards he may look back and congratulate him- 
self. That was my experience. 

Some years ago I compiled a list of biographies 
of artists and literary men, and was interested 
to discover that the great majority of them 
began anywhere, usually for the purpose of earn- 
ing their living. Then they drifted about, quite 
uneasy, not realizing that they were gaining 
the essential knowledge of life that would serve 
as a foundation for their future work. It is 
a fundamental principle that you don’t really 
know a thing until you have earned it. That is the 
reason why this supporting yourself in the begin- 
ning is so immensely valuable. Certain things are 
ground into you that you cannot get at school or col- 
lege. No matter in what direction your talent may lie 
it is after all a matter of self-expression. It is your 
personality, going out through certain channels, 
whether those channels be a newspaper column, a 
canvas, a counting room, a manufacturing plant, or 
a salesman’s department. You have something to 
sell. Don’t let anybody fool you about that. Shake- 
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speare had something to sell. So has Henry Ford. 
No matter whether it be ideas or art or merchandise, 
it is all the same—something to sell. Only it must 
never be forgotten that the great artist, or the genu- 
inely honest man, never puts the money first. After 
all, and in spite of what I have said, the business of 
supporting oneself ought to be purely incidental. 
If a man works in the right way by self-dis- 
cipline and fits himself for his work, he is cer- 
tain to be taken care of; he need not worry about 
being supported. The whole difficulty with all of 
us, and the thing that really causes us the 
greatest anxiety and in many cases absolute ruin, 
is this thing Sin that I have tried to define. 

It is our desire for immediate material things 
that tends to destroy us. A great many people, un- 
disciplined, are continually saying to themselves that 
they need pleasure or they will break down. This 
furnishes them an excuse to fritter away their time. 
They don’t realize that there is always a big silent 
war on, and God is watching very closely, and that 
those who slack at their job are going to pay the 
inevitable penalty. For a long time it was thought 
that men broke down from work; then it was dis- 
covered by statistics, and in other ways, that the 
men who worked the hardest lived the longest, and 
that those who broke down were the ones who were 
idling half the time. Hard, continuous work is the 
salvation of any man. So far as change and pleas- 
ure are concerned, that is easy for any sensible 
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man to settle for himself if he really has his 
great object fixed. At one time in my life I 
was an inveterate smoker; it suddenly occurred 
to me that it was impairing my efficiency. I gave it 
up without a thought. The really correct principle 
for a man to go by is to get his recreation every day 
as he plans. I have long made it a rule never to 
do anything, no matter how trivial, without auto- 
matically asking myself the question, ‘Is this going 
to further my work?” If I thought that furthering 
my work was a trip to Europe, I would start to- 
morrow. 

All the great men have started in to discipline 
themselves early in life, and most of them have done 
it in advance of knowing what they were going to 
do. This is true of Lincoln and Napoleon. They 
seemed to have a passion for self-development. 
Benjamin Franklin in his autobiography tells how 
he laid out his plan of self-development, and gives 
his schedule for a day. 

All this is what the musicians call “tuning up.” 
It is fitting oneself for the forces to work through. 
But it must be remembered that there is an immense 
difference between doing this and the sort of intro- 
spective exercises practised by mystics and yogis, 
as I have already stated. I am by no means 
deprecating these. But all this belongs to the 
life of the inner soul, and in itself requires 
great care because one is so often likely to be 
led astray by emotion. Particularly is this the case 
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with women. I have seen several women during my 
life absolutely wrecked by getting mixed up with 
occultism and other isms. I presume there are 
hordes of women who run to seed in this way. The 
kind of spiritual development I mean is severely 
practical, is itself related to material things, works 
through material things just as a mother works 
through her children and her household, and recog- 
nizes the fact that God and the moral law are in and 
out of all things. 

Self-control can be gained only by drill. Drill is 
never so effective when it is conscious. The right 
kind of drill comes from the necessity imposed by 
furthering one’s object. And one’s object should 
be, first to fulfill all of the racial functions that one 
is born to—love, marriage, work, etc., and right 
alongside of this, as a running accompaniment, a 
religion, and this religion should be quite simple and 
capable of being defined. I put it as simply as I can 
when I say that I must try to perform every act and 
every thought of my life so that it will further the 
cause of the things that are permanent and keep 
under the things that are temporary. 

One thing more. The aim of this book being a 
practical one, it is not improbable that at this point 
many people may say: ‘““What you have written is 
all very well, but what would you suggest in the way 
of self-discipline ?” 

My own method is very simple, but before giving 
it, I should like to say that while all my life I have 
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been willing to experiment within decent limits, I 
am very much against any set systems (and this in 
spite of such a distinguished example as Benjamin 
Franklin) and I am also very much against those 
pests who go about making notes, and who are al- 
ways flashing them upon you—people who revel in 
card-index systems, who are constantly murmuring 
the word ‘unit’? under their breath, and who, if 
they happen to be householders, spend part of their 
time in checking up gas meters and measuring the 
cubic dimensions of their coal, to see whether they 
are burning as much this year as last. These are 
the so-called efficiency people, whose strongest point 
is their first, because they must necessarily grow 
weaker as they go along, and gradually think them- 
selves out to the dimensions of a letter folder. 
There are signs that they are increasing—God help 
us! One’s brain is not always adequate for every 
occasion, but up to the present time no substitute 
has been invented that can take its place. It is a 
horrible satire on our business system, when we are 
obliged to create so many subterfuges for intelli- 
gence. I find some notes very valuable, and an ad- 
dress book indispensable; but one has always to 
watch oneself, and guard against any kind of men- 
tal perversion of this sort. 

To begin at the beginning, so far as my own 
method is concerned, we must lay down as princi- 
ple that whatever happens is the result of thought; 
whether my thought is really my own thought, or 
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whether it is what may be termed universal thought 
and I am only the medium through which it is trans- 
mitted—in either case the result is the same. I 
think something to-day, and to-morrow I see it 
materialized. This process of materialization is 
one of enormous interest; I never tire of seeing it 
work. The supreme happiness must always be the 
employment of the creative instinct, and nothing 
that I can conceive of is greater than the joy of 
toiling mentally over an idea and then of having it 
realized either in my own daily life or in the daily 
lives of others. Moreover, this faculty is not a 
specialized one, but it is universal, it is common 
property. Children who fashion mud pies experi- 
ence this joy, in common with those who create 
masterpieces of art. Indeed, the gap between the 
so-called “bright” and the “dull” people is a very 
small one. The danger of introspection lies alto- 
gether in the method. To create is quite a different 
thing from dwelling on one’s troubles. Creation is 
self-forgetfulness. Furthermore, the process, or 
technique of creation (exercise of the creative 
faculty) must be courageous, self-reliant, independ- 
ent, not self-seeking, or plotty. The danger of be- 
coming over-religious is the tendency to become 
sloppy, to become mawkish and sentimental, sob- 
stuffy. Our creative instincts should be controlled 
along normal, practical lines. Nature is mathemati- 
cal, stern, technical, but beautiful. 

We permit ourselves to do certain things—to in- 
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dulge in certain so-called ‘“pleasures’—because of 
a void in our natures, which makes us the prey of 
the pauses in our conscious lives that come to all of 
us. The state that we call restlessness is such a void. 
It is in this condition that the mischief is done, and 
when it is done once, the tendency to do it again is 
naturally more persistent. The reading of detective 
stories in some circumstances may be a wholly whole- 
some and recreative occupation, but if one becomes 
addicted to it, one has made a void of oneself by 
just so much. 

When I know, therefore, that what I am thinking 
to-day will bear certain fruit to-morrow, is it not 
natural for me to attempt at least to devise some 
working plan whereby the fruit of to-morrow is 
going to be what I should like to pluck? This being 
so, it remains only for me to go into training, and 
the result of my training shows me that if I am go- 
ing to get the most out of life, I must employ my 
mind to the best advantage. I must first make a 
list (“‘efficient’” as that sounds) of all the things 
that are not only worth thinking about but which are 
necessary to think about, and then I must train my- 
self to think about those things. 

This is by no means an easy job; I can assure 
anybody who hasn’t tried it that it is very difficult; 
nay, more, it is very discouraging. When I first 
began I was appalled at the immensity of it. But, 
to be frank, I was desperate; I was willing to try 
anything. And the thing that brought me to it in 
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the main was the fact that I wanted something to 
occupy my mind during those intervals when I was 
“restless.” I saw that they were becoming more fre- 
quent, and that the amusements that were supposed 
to ‘‘cover’’ them were only cheap affairs at the best. 
Then again, when one wakes up in the middle of the 
night, and there is nobody to talk to, and nowhere 
to go but in, it’s a very serious question what to do 
with oneself. This night business and its horrors 
and accompaniments have never been properly writ- 
tenup. I am only going to refer to it now as being 
a universal malady—everybody wakes up in the 
middle of the night at some time or other and won- 
ders what to think about, and if one has a stock of 
terrors, then the terrors get you. Isn’t that so? 
And if one hasn’t a suitable stock of terrors—as 
every nervous American certainly should have— 
then the next best thing is to make a hero out of one- 
self, and imagine that some beautiful creature, half 
angel, with a truly “‘refined” soul, is lying at one’s 
feet grabbing at one’s knees, longing and gasping 
to be loved. Or one imagines oneself at the head 
of an avenging host, or a champion of something or 
other. But-—if any one has tried this game—it 
must be admitted that the “hero” night rider is a 
very unstable affair, and when I began to realize 
that this and my terrors were the only things I had 
to fall back on, I looked about for something better. 

Then again there were the Sunday afternoons. 
About four o’clock—this was before the day of 
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Fords—I could sense that “Sunday Evening Feel- 
ing’’ stealing over me. That, I take it, no matter 
whether it comes on Sunday or at any other time, is 
a common disease, and the reason I think this is be- 
cause I observe so many people afraid to be alone; 
they simply will not be left alone. Now, so far as 
I am concerned, I deliberately choose to be alone a 
definite part of every day, but this is a conscious 
part of my scheme. 

And my scheme is only that, having made a list— 
in my mind—of all the things that I must think 
about, I keep going over them, sorting them out, 
differentiating them from one another. It isn’t 
altogether that they don’t merge. There is a sense 
in which they are all one, but there is another sense 
in which they are quite sharply defined. There 
is, for instance, Family. Now everybody has a 
family of some sort, if it is only a cousin or two. 
Even one cousin, if modestly but systematically 
thought about, will make a very nice and respectable 
family. If you have only a cousin, and have started 
out to hate that cousin, try devoting a part of each 
day to the contemplation of him—not necessarily 
as an individual by himself but as symbolic of your 
family; you will shortly discover that there is some- 
thing in him to love, and then that there is a little 
more in him to love. For it is a singular and very 
striking thing—nay, it is even a miraculous thing— 
that when you begin to train your mind on any sub- 
ject, it then starts to grow up naturally in your 
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mind; the whole process of education in the begin- 
ning is only an attitude; it is setting your face in a 
certain direction. The story is told of Lord Salis- 
bury that in the beginning of his career he stated 
that he would marry the most beautiful woman in 
England, his horse would win the Derby, and he 
would become prime minister—all of which came 
true. Certainly. That is inevitable. We must under- 
stand right here that desire is of two dimensions 
or kinds: the false and the true. True desire is 
aspiration when we lift up our souls and aspire to 
certain things, and this very aspiring brings them to 
us—in time. It is the law. So if we consciously 
or unconsciously allow our minds to dwell on any 
subject, we draw it to us, and everything begins to 
happen. It is truly amazing. People stop us on 
the street and give us tokens. 

But do not let us get too far in this direction with- 
out stopping to consider an important fact, and that 
is if we only have one subject to think about, we 
shortly become distorted, and I see about me every- 
where pitifully distorted people. Indeed, I should 
not claim any superiority in this respect for myself; 
I try my best not to become distorted, and I have 
no intention of flaunting my success in the face of 
anybody, only that I feel at times that I make 
slight progress. I have known women to kill them- 
selves by automobile riding, and others by society 
and even excessive church-going. Women, so it is 
said, are prone to excess. Yet, to be truthful, men 
are much the same. On two successive days I took 
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two men out in my car over the same road. One 
on the way talked of nothing but the stock market; 
the other of Euripides. Neither saw a tree or a 
bit of colour, although the whole countryside was 
gorgeous. Later in the same month I passed an 
evening with a naturalist, whose business it was to 
study birds, and he was as distorted as the others. 
Just as Darwin regretted that he had neglected poet- 
ry, so many of us may regret that we neglect pretty 
much of everything in the way of genuine happi- 
ness, just because we are not willing to pay the price 
by means of a little intensive training. I think it 
was Kant who states in his Prolegomena that to con- 
trol our thoughts is within the reach of all of us, 
and controlling our thoughts is very much the entire 
business of life. I overheard one of the most promi- 
nent men in my neighbourhood, the kind of a man 
who is called a man of “‘standing’’ and who was a 
more or less distinguished member of the country 
club, confide one day (on the train) to a friend that 
he was ashamed to say he hadn’t opened a book in 
two years. Books are only a fraction of one’s con- 
sciousness. But certainly one must read them if one 
is to enter into life as it is being lived to-day. Yet 
I know intellectuals who do little else but read 
books and who are almost the most feeble-minded 
people I know. I will flee from a scholar at any 
time. I will flee from a golfer or an antiquarian, 
or a salesman, who does nothing else. 

You may say that the greatest men have been 
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obliged to devote themselves to one object, and 
that, more than ever before, this is an age of spe- 
cialists. If it is, then it is so far weakened. The 
fact is that the greatest men have always treated 
their main object as incidental; they have invariably 
risen above it, and when they have not succeeded in 
rising above it they have gone mad. That was what 
was the matter with Nietzsche. Personally, I am sick 
and tired of hearing the praises of mad philosophers 
and poets sounded in our ears. The biggest people 
—Plato, Aristotle, Virgil, Goethe, Cervantes, Shake- 
speare, Cesar, Napoleon, Lincoln, Washington— 
were not crazy; on the contrary, they were severely 
practical. How did Napoleon conquer Italy? By 
thinking out the topography beforehand. He knew 
just how far he could march in a day; he had the 
enormous capacity for holding details in solution. 
We look upon him as the greatest strategist in 
history; his name is mentioned oftener, and he is 
more often looked up to, than any other man in the 
history of the world. Yet his mind was no different 
from your mind or mine. To put it in a nutshell, 
he considered everything. These are some of the 
things he said: 


I was born and created for work . . . I am conscious 
of no limit to the work I can get through. 

I have fought fifty pitched battles, almost all of which I have 
gained. I have framed and carried into effect a code of laws 
that will bear my name to the most distant posterity. 

Conquest has made me what I am, and conquest alone can 
enable me to maintain my position. 
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Napoleon knew everything about himself that was 
to be known. He was under no illusions. We are 
misled by the slaughter with which he was surround- 
ed. His permanent greatness consists in the ex- 
ample he sets of the enormous power of thought 
when pier to a single object, to which, how- 
ever, he was unattached. It was not because he was 
able to take from a pigeon-hole the entire plan of 
a battle that made him so great but it was because he 
carried it all in his head. When he said that in the 
crisis of a battle the act that turned the tide was 
a memory, what he meant was that when at any time 
we are faced by a crisis, it is the previous mental 
preparation that counts. We do automatically 
what, in the calmness of our cloister, we have con- 
templated doing beforehand. It is not difficult, in- 
deed, to understand the enormous success of some 
men, when we consider that the great majority of 
men go about without the slightest attempt to pre- 
pare themselves for anything. A single day’s inten- 
sive thought, directed towards a single object, will, 
or may, produce results that will last a life-time. 
Knowing this to be true, and seeing about us the 
misery and degradation and failure caused by this 
mental shirking, one is astounded at the marvellous 
leniency of God; it would seem as if He permitted 
a large proportion of mental and moral slackers, 
just because He knew that within them were the 
germs of regeneration which might at any time bear 
fruit. On the other hand, it must be said in all 
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charity that each one of us who realizes the law, and 
is striving to do his best, is by no means perfect. 
Indeed, it is the holier-than-thou attitude that exas- 
perates me more than anything I can think of. 

So far as my own scheme is concerned, what I am 
desirous of showing is that my list of things to think 
about—to dwell upon—must be so comprehensive 
that the danger of distortion will be minimized, and 
then again, right here I must interpolate a something 
else. And that is lonesomeness. Lonesomeness is 
one of the great terrors of humanity. It is a very 
dreadful thing. I know of nothing more dreadful. 
At one time in my life I lived entirely alone in a large 
city—a hallroom boy. And even to-day, the thought 
of the hallroom boys is so far from being a humor- 
ous one that I cannot contemplate it without a shud- 
der. It is truly tragic, and just as tragedy is so 
closely allied with humour, I have no doubt that 
this is why the hallroom boys have been so popular. 
We like to laugh at that which we recognize is true 
and from which we fancy ourselves free. 

At this time of my life of which I speak I was so 
utterly lonesome, so put to it for human companion- 
ship, that I then and there resolved I would never 
complain, no matter what hardships I might have 
later on, if I could only get someone, by hook or by 
crook, to love me. It never occurred that any one 
would be so foolish as to love me; and ever since 
that pathetic time I have often startled myself sud- 
denly, in a way, by waking up and saying to myself 
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that it did seem ridiculous that, after all, any one 
could have been so foolish as to love me! The 
psycho-analysts call that the inferiority complex. 
They are entirely welcome to the name. These are 
the really ignorant people who try to create new 
monsters out of life, when the old ones are quite 
pan ies for the most of us—but of all that per- 
versity elsewhere. It is sufficient now for me to say 
that with only one subject to think about—even if 
that subject were God—I should still have run the 
danger of being lonesome, because it is not possible 
to dwell on the mere name of God alone, and leave 
everything else out, and then really get any first- 
hand knowledge of God. What I am driving at is 
that what we think of as God and come to know is 
God, is everywhere, through all things, and there- 
fore if we place any restrictions upon our creative 
thought, we must necessarily be limiting our idea 
of God. And this is so true that we do not realize 
it. Years ago a friend of mine came on to New 
York from the open spaces of California, and with 
the sense of climatic superiority that open-air 
people display, he remarked that he could scarcely 
wait to get back, for the New York air was polluted 
—it was breathed by too many millions. Certainly 
I am holding no brief in this respect for the chief 
among our sinner cities, but my friend did not know 
that God lived in New York: and I should say 
mostly outside of the churches. I have seen little 
boys on the East Side sharing their roller skates, so 
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that the left foot of one boy and the right foot of the 
other, by common consent, were the ones that did 
the skating—a process which, defined in legal terms, 
declares that they “share and share alike.” And 
something of God was there, in spite of the climate 
of California. 

I might put it in this way and say that I divide 
my total consciousness into several parts, in much 
the same manner that one cuts a pie, and that I go 
around the circle every morning and evening and go 
over each part. And that would be true. You know 
what happens to your garden in summer if you 
neglect it. You may have a little growing corn in 
one place, and you may have geraniums in another. 
Consider the bewildering variety of flowers and 
vegetables that you can raise in even a comparatively 
small space, and consider the bewildering variety 
of thoughts one may raise. Yet it is, with practice, 
easy to divide them into species; I mean the 
thoughts; to group them, and it is necessary to do 
this, and to apply oneself rather sternly to the busi- 
ness of taking care of all of them, if one is to suc- 
ceed in one’s mental garden. And it is quite aston- 
ishing to see, when we have practised at it, what a 
really wonderful grasp on the world it gives us. 
This is not, I hasten to state, a self-defensive propo- 
sition. It is not so much a question of fortifying 
ourselves beforehand, as it is of informing our- 
selves, that is—as Napoleon did—of learning the 
topography so that nothing will surprise us. I have 
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heard mature and really intelligent men say time and 
again that life is a matter of luck. How can one 
say that and think at all? Be assured that there 
are no accidents. If we could comprehend every- 
thing beforehand, take account of everything, life 
would be perfect. We can only keep on trying to 
approximate perfection, and the only way that I 
know of is through the kind of self-discipline that 
comes from ordering one’s thoughts, arranging them 
into definite groups, and going over them every day. 

The mystics tell us there are two kinds of thought: 
contemplation and concentration. St. Ignatius in 
his “Spiritual Exercises” gives us explicit directions. 
It is good to read these directions because anything 
is good that helps us to learn how to direct our 
thought. But as we go on we do gather power, and 
as we gradually become detached from individuals 
and from certain fractional parts we do become at- 
tached more to the whole. 

Nevertheless, there is another thing to be con- 
sidered. And that is what I term for want of a 
better appellation our “‘sore spots.” 

A sore spot in your consciousness is the thing 
that you worry about. It may be a note coming due 
or may be some other business complexity. It may 
be more serious still—some mix-up in your family 
or love affairs. Whatever it is, there it is and it is 
all very well to tell you to dwell on those other sub- 
jects in turn, but what are you to do about these 
sore spots that press into you like live coals? 
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My reply is that you can get rid of them gradu- 
ally by training; that when you have overcome them 
by this training—strange cozenage!—the actuality 
of them also vanishes. In other words, thinking of 
one’s troubles intensifies them. There is no reason, 
either, why you should fool yourself. Do not at- 
tempt to do so. Don’t be afraid in the beginning to 
face anything. Permit yourself no inhibitions, such 
as, ‘‘I must not think of that.’”’ It is a curious mental 
fact that when you try to blot out a sore spot, and 
turn away from it, it seems to burn in deeper. The 
way to treat it is to look at it mentally, and then to 
outlook it, or to overlook it. That is as near as I 
can come to the diminishing process. I only know 
that it works. The moral reason, I think, is quite 
plain. 

You can express it by saying that, if you are not 
personally responsible, and have done all you could 
to prevent a certain thing, then stop worrying about 
it. It is your intention that counts most, it is your 
sincerity with yourself. You know, absolutely, - 
whether you are fooling yourself or not. If you 
say to yourself, “I cannot help this just now, but I 
will try to help it all I can in the future by not worry- 
ing about it now, while at the same time I try to cre- 
ate conditions that will remove it,” why, that’s all 
that you can do, and the consciousness of that fact is 
going to help you turn away from that sore spot and 
to put your mind on those other things that are 
really creative. After a while you will see quite 
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clearly that by doing this—by creating in other 
directions, you are really helping most to get rid of 
this particular sore spot. Suppose you are worried 
about how many goods you are going to sell within 
the next six months. You know that, logically 
speaking, you are unfitting yourself to sell anything 
by worry. If youcan, by control, turn from this into 
creating something new, you may easily invent a 
method that will show a way to sell twice or thrice 
as much as you originally contemplated. But do not 
forget that this cannot be done in a jiffy. It takes 
time and patience to train yourself. But the returns 
are the biggest in the world. It is also an axiom of 
experience that a period of stress which indeed may 
be an actual crisis in one’s life, is invariably pre- 
ceded by preparation, quite unconscious, but just ade- 
quate enough to enable one to tide over the crisis. 

Every day, so far as I am concerned, I try not 
only to think of but to dwell on the following sub- 
jects, and not only dwell upon them, but muse upon 
them, create new values out of them, reflect upon 
them: 

God. 

Jesus. 

Nature. 

Family. 

Others. 

Health. 

Poetry. 

Science. 
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Love. 

Truth. 

Faith. 

Creative ideas in my work. 

The universe. 

This, indeed, can give only a faint idea of the 
thought-groupings that one may create, because they 
naturally merge into one another. ‘The great thing 
is not to become self-centred or sloppy but to centre 
oneself in the universe as a whole. This means that 
one never can really be alone; to be physically alone 
is of course a privilege—or a luxury if one puts it 
that way—but one cannot even be alone when one 
is with others; and therefore to be interrupted is 
nothing, and to mingle with others in all sorts of 
ways without restrictions is only constantly finding 
oneself. Wherever there is contact there is enlight- 
enment, and if the contact is with unreality it passes 
off. If I am compelled to sit through a hideous 
moving picture, I can always close my eyes, especial- 
ly where the glycerine-eyed mother is laying arti- 
ficial flowers on a hollow grave. 

We find, then, that self-discipline takes in the 
whole man—from the most minute muscle of one’s 
body to the largest conception of the universe; that 
it is a constant progression; that it requires devotion 
of spirit; that it has to be worked out alone, with 
such help as may come; that nothing genuine can be 
accomplished without it; and that with it nothing is 
impossible. 


CHAPTER XIII 
[ LOVE 


Love directed toward the eternal and infinite fills the 
mind with pure joy, and is free from all sadness. 
Wherefore it is greatly to be desired, and sought after 
with our whole might.—SPINOZA. 


than anything else, and more need to be set 

right about it. As I have pointed out before, 
and as everybody knows, consciousness is possible 
only through contrast. The opposite of Love is 
Hatred, and without Hatred—speaking broadly— 
we would not know Love. Love is attraction and 
Hatred repulsion. But I think it might be much 
clearer to say that in reality there is no hatred, there 
is only limitation. You may start out to hate al- 
most anybody, but when you become acquainted with 
him, your hatred begins to fade away. You discover 
that, after all, he is very much like yourself, and 
that what you thought he was doing to you by de- 
sign, he was only doing through ignorance. That 
is a common experience, as we go along, until at last 
we grow very cautious about condemning anybody at 
all. 


| Eee there is more confusion about Love 
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When we come to see that this thing we call ha- 
tred, with all of its dilutions, such as suspicion and 
offishness, cannot be anything at all in itself, but is 
only a name to express a limitation, then we have 
gotten along quite far on the road to understanding. 

Many years ago I recall quite vividly the attitude 
of a man I met who—at that time a comparatively 
young father—had just lost his two children through 
diphtheria. He had previously been an orthodox 
Christian, but this calamity swept him quite off his 
feet. His bitterness was that of a valiant, simple 
man and in his extremity he denounced God, casting 
God out with the superb courage of ignorance. If 
myself could not console him, for I was at that stage 
where I was quite proud and happy to be thought 
an atheist, or as we liked to say an “agnostic” — 
making use of Huxley’s comfortably intellectual 
phrase. All I could do was to nod my head and tell 
him that I sincerely wished I could do something 
to help him. Of course his difficulty was that his 
love was limited to his children; and indeed, in spite 
of what I have since come to believe, it is really a 
pretty poor sort of a parent who, with a loss like 
that, doesn’t feel himself similarly in revolt. The 
world at any given moment is full of more 
or less inarticulate people who are experiencing 
losses like that. Some of them work them- 
selves out of it in time, and come to see sor- 
row in its true perspective. Others do not. 
Poor Bob Ingersoll, personally the most lovable 
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of men (and I can speak feelingly as I knew him 
personally) never recovered from the orthodox 
God. He went about with a chip on his shoulder 
about God and the Bible. It has always seemed 
singular to me that pious people should so little have 
understood him. Christ would have understood 
and sta Bob Ingersoll. He had a great deal 
of influence over me in converting me to a belief in 
God, because he put all of the arguments about 
God’s injustice and cruelty, etc., in such perfectly 
intelligible language. It is not quite fair to say that 
we should not take Ingersoll too seriously, because 
that in itself implies a sort of patronizing levity 
which is very offensive. Yet it is very amusing to 
read his famous controversy with Gladstone; to see 
how agile he was in comparison with Gladstone’s 
heavy-handed method, and also how superficial he 
was. Each of them was talking his own language, 
which was quite different from that of the other, 
and quite naturally—as all arguments go—nothing 
was gained. In the end Ingersoll still denounced 
God, and his adherents declared that he had gotten 
the best of it; while Gladstone’s adherents (if they 
felt as I do) wished that he had not entered into the 
argument. 

I am now writing of Love, and surely it would be 
in poor taste for me to criticize anybody, yet I am 
mischievous enough to say here that in matters of 
taste it appears to me that Billy Sunday is much 
more offensive than Ingersoll. I have heard them 
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both at length. Ingersoll was at heart a very rev- 
erent man, I should say a very religious man, al- 
though he did not know it, whereas there is a sense 
in which Billy Sunday is a very religious man and 
does not know it. The distinction may be subtle but 
it is none the less apparent to those who are able to 
discern. Both of these men acquired a technique 
whereby audiences—vast audiences—are attracted. 
This is scarcely possible without some compromise. 
That is why they will soon be forgotten, and it is 
why Lincoln’s Gettysburg address—which at the 
moment of its delivery was slurred over—still lives. 
St. Paul in his day was not considered a great orator, 
but now is known to be among the greatest. He 
made no compromise. 

Now technique is a very important thing, but it 
must be subsidiary, that is to say, it must grow out 
of the man and not be acquired by him as a means 
to attract. Practically speaking, the whole business 
of art could be disposed of in these words. Art is 
nothing but the act of a man facing the universe 
without compromise. That is why the revolt of my 
friend, who denounced God because of the loss of 
his children, is so much more admirable in its uncon- 
scious technique than the mock resignation of some 
people in the face of sorrow who, because of a repu- 
tation for saintliness, are forced to conceal their real 
feelings. 

What I am now saying about Love is that it is 
limitless, and that when it appears to be limited, this 
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is when Hatred steps in and cuts off from the human 
being a certain capacity to let Love go through him. 
All of the permanent things are limitless. What 
we term their opposites are, as I have stated, un- 
realities, that is, they exist for us only because of 
our anes I am fully aware, however, that upon 
this question there are two opposite points of view, 
that of the optimist and that of the pessimist. A 
pessimist has been defined as one who has been 
living with an optimist, and perhaps that is as good 
a definition as any for practical purposes, because 
the extreme optimist’s point of view must of neces- 
sity be offensive and also very monotonous, as it 
never admits anything. These two opposite points 
of view—the optimist’s and the pessimist’s—repre- 
sent two extremes of thought, and in between them 
there are all kinds of refinements and gradations. 

I confess that I am an optimist, but I could not 
take on this role unless I first fought out my 
position, and I do not believe that any sort of 
happiness (no matter in what way that much-abused 
term is used) can be achieved without effort. 

I believe that we can make our conscious assets 
greater than our liabilities, that we can go on cut- 
ting down our liabilities all the time. What we do 
when we worry is to tap a place in our consciousness, 
and there flows out from this spot the poison that 
tends to flood our entire consciousness. If you start 
to worry about a certain thing, which in itself may 
be trivial at first, and fix your mind upon it, in a 
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comparatively short time it will obscure all the rest 
of your consciousness. Then you will be thoroughly 
unhappy, you will see no good in anything. This 
attitude of mind—and it is more than an attitude, 
it is a philosophy—has been so well expressed by 
Arthur Schopenhauer that I shall quote what he 
has written, in order to place it definitely before the 
reader. He writes: 


Pleasure is only the negation of pain, and pain is the positive 
element in life. . . . Suppose that, with the exception of 
some sore or painful spot, we are physically in a sound and 
healthy condition; the pain of this one spot will completely 
absorb our attention, causing us to lose the sense of general 
well being, and destroying all our comfort in life. In the 
same way, when all our affairs but turn out as we wish the 
single instance in which our aims are frustrated is a constant 
trouble to us even though it be something trivial. We think 
a great deal about it and very little about those other and 
more important matters in which we have been successful. 


Following this statement he quotes from Voltaire, 
who wrote: 


Happiness is but a dream and sorrow is real. 


Nothing could illustrate better the German tem- 
perament than this statement. It reveals the great 
truth that if you wish to know the temper of any 
people, you can take almost any utterance of any 
of its greatest men, and diagnose it correctly. So 
far as the actual facts are concerned Schopenhauer 
admits that in any given instance a man’s assets 
may exceed his liabilities, indeed, that he may be 
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almost all assets, and yet that one little liability—a 
sore spot—may ovverrun all of his assets, and cause 
him to be unhappy. And then, with characteristic 
German sporting fortitude, he immediately throws 
up his hands and declares that all is lost. It is also 
significant that he should have taken the pains to 
enh distinguished Frenchman to support his posi- 
tion.. That is the whole trouble with Germany. 
They defeat themselves before they start. Being an 
Anglo-Saxon myself, I am modest enough to hope to 
be willing to admit the Anglo-Saxon failings, but 
think of any Englishman, Scotsman, or American, 
when the odds are all in his favour, throwing up his 
hands and telling the enemy that he surrenders. 
Why, he never does that even when the odds are all 
against him; it is proverbial indeed that no English- 
man has ever admitted that he was licked, certainly 
no American. Yet here is one of the cleverest phi- 
losophers in the German world, and really one of the 
cleverest writers in the whole history of philosophy, 
“laying” down on the whole proposition. 

He is simply a bad sport. Those who have 
studied the German temperament know that they 
are bad sports. Schopenhauer’s whole attitude 
towards life was characteristic. He despised wo- 
men, but his conduct towards them was not highly 
creditable. His pupil, Otto Weininger, who in his 
“Sex and Character’ went further than his master 
in denouncing women, was one of the most brilliant 
examples of youthful mental perversion, and unless 
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I am misinformed, committed suicide at 23 as the 
logical and inevitable result of his belief. 

So far as Arthur Schopenhauer’s belief is con- 
cerned, namely, that pain is real and happiness is 
unreal, that pain, so to speak, is our “normal” con- 
dition while pleasure is fleeting and unreliable, he is 
quite right. 

But he is right only so far as he himself is con- 
cerned, because what he creates must be valid for 
him. When I say that he creates it, what I mean is 
that, whether or not he actually does this, or wheth- 
er he is only the medium in which his belief rests, it 
still remains true that if he believes that a certain 
thing is so, then for him it is so. 

Nothing could show any better than this the 
enormous power of faith. It would be quite useless, 
and indeed impossible, to argue Arthur Schopen- 
hauer out of his belief that pain is constant and real, 
any more than anybody could argue with a German 
during the war. You never could convince the Ger- 
mans that they were wrong, because—from their 
point of view—they were not wrong. You cannot 
argue with a porcupine about the principle that a 
soft answer turneth away wrath. 

The only way it would be possible to cure a man 
like Arthur Schopenhauer would be through love; 
and that is the only way to cure Germany. No one 
can read Schopenhauer without great respect for 
his abilities. And even more. He might have been 
a very lovable man in different circumstances. He 
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possessed enormous talent, but we must never lay 
too great stress on cleverness. 

The fact remains that, so far as we are concerned, 
he was all wrong. He was not only wrong in prac- 
tice, but he was logically wrong. The reason he 
was wrong was that in the control and eventual 
limitaeion of the so-called sore spots, he would not 
admit the power of Love or of those other qualities, 
such as faith and charity and hope and truth, which 
are so essential in making any progress. 

Having made this detour in order to bring the 
idea of our assets and liabilities into bold relief, let 
me now go back to the main road. 

I have stated that Love is limitless, that pain is 
unreality. Those who can believe this will make it 
so. Those who refuse to believe this will join Ar- 
thur Schopenhauer. 

You ask me, how can it be proved? My answer 
is, only by demonstration. Try it and see. That 
is the only way. 

But in the beginning, please understand that you 
must be a sport. As I stated early in this book, 
you must fight. You cannot be a slacker. This is 
not a get-rich-quick game. It is not a bucket shop. 
It is not a race track. It begins with a decision. It 
is an attitude. 

And in order to be fair to Arthur Schopenhauer 
and his position, I am even willing to quote—in his 
favour—what an Englishman stated. Unfortunate- 
ly I cannot lay my hand on the exact quotation but I 
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believe in the main it is reliable, although not in the 
exact original language. Did not William Make- 
peace Thackeray say something to this effect: that 
no matter if you were the possessor of two hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds and your shoe pinched 
your foot, you would not enjoy yourself? 

And that seems to be about what Schopenhauer 
meant. 

Thackeray, however, was merely offering an ob- 
servation that for superficial purposes was quite 
true and served to reinforce his thought in a more 
or less casual manner. Schopenhauer made his state- 
ment, intending it to be fundamental. 

I myself will even go so far as to reinforce both 
of these writers. I will give an illustration of my 
own. Suppose you are happily married, that you 
are comfortably off, that you are in perfect health, 
that there is absolutely no cloud in your sky, and sup- 
pose you come home some afternoon and discover 
that your baby has been taken ill. Now this illness 
may not be serious, it may only seem serious. In a 
moment—and possibly for days and weeks there- 
after—all your assets have gone blue. Nothing 
else matters. You are suffering. This one little 
sore spot'in your consciousness has flooded all the 
other good points. 

And I will go still further than this. There is 
a skeleton in every closet. Suppose your baby de- 
velops some physical or mental weakness, and grows 
up—a constant care. Thus you have a sore spot 
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that never heals. It goes along with you. You take 
it on permanently. It would seem, therefore, as if 
Arthur Schopenhauer were right in his contention 
that a small fraction of the entire consciousness 
can dominate all the rest. 

And yet this contention is based upon an illusion, 
upon the premise that so-called happiness, or pleas- 
ure, call it what you will, is static; that is to say, 
that it is a condition which, once having been 
achieved, can be rested upon, just as a man may rest 
on a fortune once gained. Yet nothing can be more 
ridiculous than this assumption. 

There is no such thing as happiness like this. 
Furthermore, no one would want it if there were. 
Napoleon expressed the whole idea perfectly when 
he said that: 


“Conquest has made me what I am and conquest 
alone can enable me to maintain my position.” 


He was of course speaking for the material world. 
But if there is one thing that we discover as we go 
along, it is that the laws of the material world 
closely parallel the laws of the spiritual world. Or 
we can reverse the process and say that spiritual 
laws are worked out materially. If a man thinks 
honestly, he will act honestly. If he acts honestly 
so he will think.: One of the rules laid down by 
psychologists to be cheerful is to act cheerfully. 

If, therefore, you transfer Napoleon’s statement, 
quoted above, to the realm of the spirit, you will 
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see what the law is. It is only by conquest that we 
can live, and conquest alone can maintain us. Our 
happiness comes alone from a sense of growth; 
and this leads us to the grandest conception of pow- 
er that the human mind is capable of. If we say 
that one small sore spot can obscure all the rest of 
our ease, consider what it means if, instead of 
being one small sore spot, the sore spot extends 
everywhere, as in the case of people crippled. I 
have known people suddenly stricken blind—a su- 
preme calamity. And yet so much has been given 
them to conquer, that the very work laid out for 
them, the progress made, this, in itself, has been a 
source of the greatest happiness. For happiness 
cannot be separated from growth. Consider Helen 
Keller; no one would say of her that her life had 
been a failure. Happiness never depends upon 
material conditions, but it does depend upon being 
able to surmount material conditions. Kipling put 
it very well when he said that a man who could 
live on a dollar a day has solved the problem. 

At bottom the whole matter reverts to whether 
a manis game or not. Throughout nature, we know 
what happens to the coward. All animal life is an 
illustration of the principle of gameness. We must 
face the music. Once we do that, all things are 
ours. In the very beginning, it consists of a reso- 
lution. All the new cures that are being offered to 
the public from time to time are utterly worthless 
—worse than worthless—because they would de- 
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ceive us into the belief that we can be cured without 
doing anything ourselves. In the very beginning 
we must make a decision. Once having done that, 
our happiness thereafter consists in the sense of 
growth through conquering the conditions. The 
great’ comfort in all this is that we do not have to 
do too much at a time. Once set our faces right, 
we can keep on persisting; once gain a little and this 
gives us courage to go on through failure. We are 
then travelling on a margin. The thing is shown 
very well where death steps in. The first time we 
lose someone we love through death, we are quite 
likely to be swept off our feet, to be irreconcilable. 
We are in rebellion, as my friend was. Afterwards 
we come to see that our own personal feelings do 
not count, and that on the whole, this death was 
right, in the entire scheme of things. It is impos- 
sible for us to know, in any given case, all the facts, 
and therefore we have no right to judge. For ex- 
ample, when Lincoln was cut off and shot down, after 
the Civil War, this appeared to be a great calamity; 
but in the light of history who shall say that this 
martyred death was not the precursor of certain 
events upon which it hung? I am only trying to 
express here very lamely the thought that, however 
much we may speculate upon any event, we never 
can know it in its true perspective and therefore it 
is much better not to speculate upon it at all. 

Now the second death we suffer from leaves us 
in a very different condition from that of the first. 
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Since the first we have grown. We now see things 
in a better, truer light. 

And so, to get back to my original proposition, 
men like Schopenhauer and Ingersoll are wrong, 
because they are spiritually ignorant. They do not 
perceive that, if we had nothing to conquer at all, 
life would mean nothing at all, and that the very 
conditions leading up to happiness are that we shall 
gradually rise above our conditions. 

Consider what an absurdity it is for any of us 
who, according to Schopenhauer, admits logically 
that his assets far exceed his liabilities, and yet 
shrinks in terror because one little liability obscures 
his vision. 

This book must of necessity be a practical book; 
otherwise it is useless. It isn’t intended as a guide 
so much as a series of propositions which you can 
demonstrate for yourself. And the moment we try 
to leave the material world, the world of our senses, 
and think we can walk on thin air, we are lost. It 
is so hard for us to see that the spiritual IS the 
material, that is to say, that it is constantly shining 
through the material. That is the only way we can 
know. We are constantly looking outside of our- 
selves, when. we should be looking inside. And that 
is true of Love. 

Let me give a single instance. 

Married life, in its perfection, consists first of the 
pliysical love that two people of opposite sex bear 
towards each other. They are sexually attracted 
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first. What is the use of saying this isn’t so? 
Everything depends upon its being so. When it 
isn’t so, then there is no real marriage, and this leads 
to divorce and no end of trouble. The moment we 
get off the line of the commonplace propagating 
sex instinct we become abnormal. ‘Thus you see 
Satna women talking blindly about ideals and 
soul mates. When a woman begins to talk soul- 
mate talk, you can set her down as abnormal. She 
is not “all there.” 

The proper conditions for a happy married life 
must be physical, and when husband or wife disturbs 
this physical basis, then they are both in for trouble. 
The birth control people may rant on, the specialists 
may gravely discourse on the medical technique, 
but it is as plain as the nose on your face that if a 
normal man and a normal woman who love each 
other begin to attempt to stop the laws of nature, 
something is going to happen. When they try to 
prevent having children, they must pay the piper. 
The fact is that life in its perfection is based on faith 
in its perfection. Life without faith is a process of 
self-destruction. If you love one another and are 
married, then have children and trust to God. Don’t 
be afraid. Don’t be misled by comparisons with 
others—who really don’t exist. 

The matrimonial process, when it is based on nor- 
mal physical attraction, is therefore a process that 
goes on accumulating all during one’s lifetime, and 
in every stage is shot through with the most exalted 
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spiritual meaning. The first thing that happens is 
physical attraction. Pretty soon it appears that 
other qualities must enter in. How much is each 
willing to give up for the other? Also, how much 
is each willing or does each consider it necessary to 
retain, in spite of the other? There are certain 
things that a woman must retain, even if she has to 
fight her husband to retain them. The same thing 
is true of him. The reason is this: each one has 
certain weaknesses. By a kind of cunning that lies 
down deep in all of us we try to impose our weak- 
ness on others. This is just as true of married life 
as of any other. When I state, therefore, that a 
wife must fight for certain things, what I mean is 
that she must not allow herself to be imposed upon 
by her husband’s weaknesses. That is very impor- 
tant. 

Married love does not begin to flower properly 
except through children. Children grow up in one’s 
consciousness just like flowers. When there are a 
lot of them, they form a beautiful garden in the 
mind over which preside both husband and wife. 
By and by the purely sexual love begins to merge 
into a kind of extensive love domain that is shared 
equally by both husband and wife. Don’t be fooled 
by the divorce statistics. There are lots of married 
people just like that, who, middle class and common- 
place, can afford to sit back in their ugly chairs and 
laugh at the young literary fry who write smart 
books and clever rot about sex. And by this time, 
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you should see what I am getting at—namely: that 
Love tends to become universal. We begin by 
loving one; then we find that by loving one we are 
loving a symbol of all. Between these two points 
of view years may stretch. It seems a curious kind 
of paradox to say that Love is not so much attach- 
ment as detachment. The whole process of Love 
consists in detaching ourselves from single people 
and attaching ourselves to all. ‘Who is my father 
and who is my mother?” exclaimed Christ. 

The ultimate perfection of Love between two 
people comes when they can part from each other 
and feel that they have gained rather than lost. It 
is very hard to explain this to those who have not 
gone through the experience. One of the most ter- 
rible thoughts that we have is, that we shall have 
to part from those we love. What we should really 
come to see is this: that what we love in them is 
our eternal possession, and that the mere severance 
of our physical bodies is in itself nothing. Many of 
us become physically dependent upon those we love, 
and when they are taken away from us, we are grief- 
stricken. This is wrong. In the first place, we 
should never become dependent upon others, either 
in body or in thought. We should keep our- 
selves unspotted from the world—that is to say, 
from the material things that come to us through 
others. We should serve them, not allow them 
to serve us. That does not mean that we should 
not accept acts of service from them; but it 
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does mean an attitude of mind that recognizes 
these acts as a tribute to the love borne between us. 
Is this so difficult to understand? A man may have 
dignity of soul and yet bear to have his slippers put 
out by his wife. But if he curses at her because 
she has neglected to do this, then he is the 
man who when she dies will make the greatest fuss, 
and be married to another slave inside of ten 
months. 

If, being young, you cannot wait to try this out 
for yourself, and wish to learn something from ob- 
servation, perhaps you may know two old married 
people, and have the chance to see one of them after 
the other has died. You will find that the one left 
will comport himself or herself with calmness. If 
our lives are properly adjusted, the longer we live 
the more we love. There is nobody that you cannot 
bring yourself to love. 

Read St. Paul’s tribute to Onesimus, his Phrygian 
slave, who was a thief. 

I will now tell you of another simple thing, which 
may surprise you. It is a common saying among us 
that there are certain people for whom we have an 
intense dislike. You say that a strange man you 
have never met before will repel you immediately 
he comes into the room. 

Well, that is always your fault. There is some- 
thing wrong with you when this happens. You must 
overcome that sort of thing. If you don’t, it will 
grow upon you. It is one thing to be sensitive to 
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beauty; it is quite another to absorb ugly things, 
making them eventually beautiful. 

For every ugly thing there is, there is an invincible 
argument that will make it beautiful. 

Now if you have a sense of humour (as possibly 
you Ps have) you may seek to take advantage of 
me, and declare that, if it is a rule to love the uni- 
versal then every man is justified in loving as many 
women as he likes. 

I will take you up on that proposition and say 
Yes right away. If I cannot make this point very 
clear, that naturally is my fault; but I am sincerely 
desirous of making it clear, because I regard it as 
very important. 

If you are a man and fall in love with a woman 
and marry her, and this quite largely from a 
physical standpoint (or at least as a proper basis) 
then afterwards discover that there is nothing else 
between you but the purely physical, you rapidly 
become disgusted. You have made a mistake. 
In other words, you cannot go on with just the 
physical. 

The thing that you love in one woman which is 
permanent is that which she has in common with 
all women; it is the feminine. That is precisely 
what attaches you to her, makes it not only easy but 
a source of ever-developing happiness to live with 
her, makes you constantly more fond of her, and 
makes you understand and fully reconciled if she is 
taken away from you. Furthermore, by loving one 
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woman in the right way you come to love all women 
in the right way. 

Love is nothing but the principle of attraction, as 
contrasted with the principle of repulsion. Love 
comprehends all things. Love is understanding. 
That is why young lovers are so oblivious and so 
indifferent to all.things else. They encompass all 
art. The artist writes about them and may thus 
create a masterpiece of literary art; but without 
them this would be impossible; and instinctively 
they know this. People who love are always su- 
perior to those who write about loving. It is 
therefore always amusing to read what scornful 
things young intellectual men write. Mr. D. H. 
Lawrence, one of Great Britain’s most ‘‘advanced”’ 
writers (and a writer well worth reading for his 
admirable technique) who has made beauty his 
quest, has this to say in the foreword of his ‘“‘Fan- 
tasia of the Unconscious”: 


I don’t intend my books for the generality of readers. I 
count it a mistake of our mistaken democracy that every man 
who can read print is allowed to believe that he can read all 
that is printed. I count it a misfortune that serious books are 
exposed in the public market, like slaves exposed naked for 
sale. But thére we are, since we live in an age of mistaken 
democracy, we must go through with it. 


This is nothing else but conceit. The most that 
can be said of the best of us is that we are unstable 
in our thoughts, that mood succeeds mood. A 
man should be very humble in his assumption that he 
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is possessed of something so delicate and rare that 
he may not expose it in the market place. Those of 
us who are attempting to make any progress at all 
know that we constantly err in our judgments, and 
that the visible world about us is packed with mir- 
acles that we cannot explain. If a writer is actu- 
ated by the highest purpose, namely, to produce as 
perfect a work of art as possible, then it seems to me 
that his work must stand or fall by itself, that is, be 
its own excuse for being. The result of all experience 
must teach us that we are never safe in assuming that 
anything we do may not be understood by any one. 
The multitude are by no means so blind as that. 
The biggest men have had no difficulty in making 
themselves understood by simple minds. St. Paul 
had no difficulty, neither did Shakespeare. It seems 
to be the fault of this age to have bred a race of 
young writers who have developed a self-conscious- 
ness so acute that they are wandering about in the 
long grass, totally forgetting that the whole art of 
the game is to get the ball into the hole with as few 
strokes as possible. 

Now as love strikes a man it is like a bolt out 
of the blue, and when he finally recovers from the 
shock everything has changed. And the reason why 
it must be the greatest thing is that the objects to be 
loved are inexhaustible. The more we love the more 
we can love. Thus we see mothers who have large 
families always increasing their capacity for loving, 
so that the last baby is more thought of than the 
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others, just because of this increased capacity; and 
if we can allow our minds to go on beyond this, we 
shall see that the best of life consists in gradually 
enlarging our capacity for love, so that it compre- 
hends all things. This in effect is what the mystics 
are after, although they do not always approach it 
in this way. God is everywhere, and through every- 
thing. To come into intimate contact with God 
must mean that we shall love all things, that nothing 
shall be too small for us to despise. We are as a 
rule very much warped in our capacity for love, be- 
cause this appears in individual cases to go out only 
in one or possibly two directions. In all other re- 
spects we become stunted. Touch a man on his 
“weak spot” as they say—that is, refer to the thing 
he loves—and he will brighten up and talk about it 
passionately. That, indeed, is the favourite mark 
of salesmen and flatterers. What a fine gentleman 
you are when you tell the new mother that her child 
is a beauty! And there are some who refine upon 
this method by flattering others not on what they 
can do but on what they think they can do; for each 
one of us has loves that remain unreciprocated. We 
may pride ourselves on our sense of humour, and 
to tell us that we have one is very pleasing. 

The love that is universal, however, may not 
be achieved without discipline; it requires discipline 
to know how to be married happily, just as it re- 
quires discipline to learn botany. The main point 
is not to attach ourselves to any fraction of the 
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whole, but to keep poised towards the universe in 
such manner that we may turn with the sun, moon, 
and stars, and that everywhere, at any moment, we 
can feel the surge and wonder of life running 
through us. Instead, therefore, of saying of one 
whose, body has departed that he has been taken 
away leroni you, say rather that now nothing can 
take him away from you.* 


* Buddha thus speaks of Love: “As a mother, even at the risk 
of her own life, protects her child, so let him cultivate love with- 
out measure towards all beings. Let him cultivate towards the 
whole world—above, below, around—a heart of love unstinted . . .” 


CHAPTER XIV 
PRAYER 


Mistress Quickly. His worst fault is, that he is 
given to prayer; he is something peevish that way: but 
nobody but has his fault; but let that pass—MERRY 
WiIveEs oF WINDsoR. 


about it, the majority of prayers that are pre- 
sumed to ascend to heaven are pious whines. We 
know very well what is the effect upon a normal fami- 
ly of a child that whines. The impulse is to throw 
him out of the third-story window, throttle him with 
a convenient blanket, or immerse him in a well. Yet 
there must be hosts of people who are doing nothing 
else but this: just whining out their misery to God 
all the time, hoping that they will wheedle Him by 
their importunities into giving them what they want. 
Another type of prayer maker—and among them 
we must number some of the noblest men and wo- 
men—are those who humble themselves in the dust, 
who are constantly chanting that they are miserable 
sinners, that they are unworthy, etc. And yet what 
could be more hopelessly offensive to any creator 
than the spectacle of a lot of crawling creatures 
236 


|: ONE may judge by all the experiences written 
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who start out in the beginning with the proposition 
that the jig is up, that all hope is lost, and that even 
the best they can do is so shamefully rotten that 
merely to whisper it in broken sentences makes them 
hate themselves all over again? 

Would you want to save anybody like that? 

If Heaven i is inhabited by such weaklings,* then— 
as one of our most talented joke writers once wrote 
—we can say to the elevator man, “‘Going down.” 

The Whiners—if I may be permitted to name 


* Although it may seem rude, if not brutal for me to do so, I 
cannot refrain from appending herewith two samples of the kind 
of religious sentimentality that appeals to a certain type of mind. 
The following bits are taken from a New Thought paper, The 


Nautilus: 
A Chicken Is Healed. 


One day the New Thought lesson was taken from Job 23:29: “‘When men are 
cast down, then thou shalt say, There is lifting up; and he shall save the humble 
person.” 

It had been rather a “‘blue’’ week to many people, and we decided to “‘lift’’ 
conditions. The children were asked to hold in mind during the week the words, 
“There is lifting up,’ whenever they saw any one looking troubled, sick, or downcast. 

At the next lesson we asked for reports, and the following was given by a little 
tot of four: 

“No, I didn’t see any person looking discouraged or sick, but we had a sick 
eee holding down its head, and I said, ‘Chickie, there is lifting up,’ and it 
got well.” 

And who shall say that the child’s faith did not heal it? 


Loving Flowers into Bloom. 


Dainty little Elizabeth D., aged six, has learned to a positive certainty that 
“Love never faileth.” 

She had planted some Chinese lily bulbs (in California) and was very desirous 
of having them bloom for Christmas. 

From the time the green leaves peeped from the soil, Elizabeth visited them 
daily, talked to them and blessed and praised their increased growth. 

The day before Christmas they opened into flowers. When Elizabeth saw the 
pure white petals, she knelt down and kissed them. 

Her aged grandfather, who was very deaf, saw her and inquired of her mother 
what the child was saying. 

“Let her tell you,’’ replied the mother. 

Climbing upon her grandfather’s lap and placing her lips very close to his ear, 
Elizabeth said, ‘I asked the lilies to bloom for Christ’s birthday, and they have 
done it.” 
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them—have existed in all periods of history. They 
are a part of every trade, every profession, every 
art. We saw them inthe war. They are in reality 
decadents. The so-called Bolshevist, although he 
may not be a prayer, is a whiner. The conscientious 
objector is another. The tendency is parasitical. 
What they are trying to do is to fool God. They go 
on the principle that if you pray loud enough you 
will get something anyway. Jesus classified them 
long ago. He said let your communication be “yea, 
yea,nay,nay,” but if you must pray then repeat the 
Lord’s Prayer. 

I sincerely trust that no good people, with pos- 
sibly narrow views, will be shocked at what I am 
saying; or perhaps I should put it the other way 
and state that I hope they will be shocked, but will 
proceed until I have finished. The trouble with 
most of us, as I have attempted to point out in a 
previous chapter, is that we become attached to a 
certain fraction of the whole and therefore our sight 
for the whole is obscured. Thus there are too many 
really good people who have been brought up on a 
diet of cant phrases, beyond which they never dare 
go. To talk with a man of fixed ecclesiastical mind 
is like locking yourself up in a jail where all the 
corridors are unlighted, and you have to grope your 
way about, well knowing that there are limitations 
and bars everywhere. It seems too bad that this 
should be so, when all the world is crying for God 
and religion. Why is it not possible for people to 
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understand that God can never be absent from any- 
thing, in a world that is positively reeking with 
Beauty and Love? You may depend upon it that 
when you hear any one complain or go sloppy it is 
because he has been evading his responsibility. 

In the aggregate, there is nothing held so cheap 
as human life. Given an emergency, and the ma- 
jority push forward to sacrifice themselves. There 
are volunteers everywhere. Yet privately, a man 
will resort to every sort of meanness and hypocrisy 
to keep his body and soul together, and is there any 
sort of bloody shambles so disgusting as the family 
row over money, where the individuals will stop at 
no abnormality to achieve their ends? We pause 
and wonder occasionally why there are so much pain 
and misery in the world, when all we need do is to 
see that they are caused by these whiners. You see 
it illustrated in small groups, so that it is a common 
saying among us that if a woman can earn her own 
living she always has a lot of relatives hanging on 
her. And it is just as selfish on her part—although 
the poor dear doesn’t realize it—to let them do it as 
it is for them to do it. What we must ask ourselves 
always is, ‘Is it right?” If it is right, then do it 
though one goes to Hell. There can be no compro- 
mise there. We ought to know by this time that 
the Book of Job is the greatest satire in the world. 
Job got what was coming to him. He deserved it. 
Any man who in the beginning was as sanctimonious 
as that, was only preparing himself for trouble. 
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And no act of any creator could have been more 
completely justified than when Job began to howl 
out his whines. Suppose the British Tommies, or 
the American doughboys, had all acted like Job 
when at the front—to-day the German flag would 
be waving over London and New York. This idea 
of making Job a popular hero, when—under Gen- 
eral Pershing—he would have been put away with 
Debs at Atlanta—has certainly gone far enough. 
It is, indeed, most singular how quickly we lose our 
perspective. And quite naturally in losing our per- 
spective, we lose sight of God. The reason why we 
lose sight of God is because we take a small part of 
our consciousness and try to make all the rest con- 
form to it. There is a deep psychological reason 
for the picture of the infant crying for the moon. 
The extremely clever Mr. D. H. Lawrence in his 
book mentioned already declares that: “Instead of 
life being drawn from the sun, it is the emanation 
from life itself, that is, from all the living plants 
and creatures which nourish the sun.’”’ I should even 
try to be simpler than this, and to say that the sun 
came from consciousness, was necessarily born out 
of consciousness, and that the rising and setting of 
the sun are nothing but the visible manifestation of 
the moral law: as Kant remarked in a much-quoted 
sentence that what most filled him with awe was the 
starry heavens above him and the moral law within. 
What I mean when I say that we attach ourselves 
to a part rather than the whole is simply that, by a 
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kind of illusion, we have a tendency to cling to the 
immediate, to the thing in hand (because probably 
it is so evident to our senses), and in doing this we 
overlook the permanent. We cling to riches, and 
forget that in so doing we are blinding ourselves to 
the beauty of the heavens. We love some others 
not for the eternal thing that may be in them, but 
for the ephemeral, and when they go back on us, 
we throw up our hands and denounce God, just as 
Job did. 

Whining is practised by many grades of incompe- 
tents. We see it thinned out into sermons, or deli- 
cately interwoven into literary masterpieces—so 
called. Eugene Debs, who has no moral right to set 
his will up against his neighbours or his country, 
does not play the game, and gets into jail; emerging, 
he whines in the softest manner about his sufferings, 
which he politely deprecates. God knows that we 
are hard enough on people in jails. God knows that, 
for some reason that I do not pretend to fathom, 
there is injustice in the material world and much 
suffering that it seems ought not to be. But no 
truer word was ever uttered than came from the 
mouth of a rank politician when he remarked ‘‘God 
Almighty hates a quitter!’’ Even the most pains- 
taking among us are at fault, however, when we 
display too much concern over this sort of thing. 
I remember that during the war so many people 
were nervous because they thought the Bolshevists 
were poisoning the American people, and when there 
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are strikes, the same thing is asserted. We exagger- 
ate. The whiners are everywhere, but they are also 
nowhere; they will never prevail. 

The man who gets on with God is the man who 
gets on with himself. When you fail, take your 
medicine quietly, in silence. Die with your boots on. 
Dying like a coward doesn’t do anybody else any 
good. It amounts to nothing. Dying with your 
boots on is not dying at all; it is creating a new life. 
If you wish to know what the true joy of life is, 
read the records of those who have known how to 
die. Read the diary of Captain Robert Scott, R. N., 
who met his death on March 29, 1911, in his his- 
toric attempt to discover the South Pole, which that 
year was discovered by Amundsen. Extracts from 
the account of his death, which I take from the 
International Year Book, are as follows: 


Captain Scott, Dr. Wilson, and Lieutenant Bowers died 
from exposure on March 29. Edgar Evans, petty officer, died 
on February 17 at the foot of Beardmore Glacier. His death 
was accelerated by concussion of the brain sustained while 
travelling over the rough ice some time before. Details of 
the death of Captain Oates were found in the statement left 
by Captain Scott. From this it was learned that Captain 
Oates, knowing that it would be impossible for him in his 
physical condition to proceed with his comrades, had deliber- 
ately walked away into the blizzard and perished. Captain 
Scott, Dr. Wilson, and Lieutenant Bowers were found dead in 
the tent which they had erected as their last resting place. 
This disaster was doubly tragic from the fact that a base of 
relief was only eleven miles distant. . . . Captain Scott 
had written his diary up to the day of his death. 
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I now quote these immortal sentences from the 
last pages of his diary as follows: 


We arrived within eleven miles of our old One Ton Camp 
with fuel for one hot meal and food for two days. For four 
days we have been unable to leave the tent, a gale blowing 
about us. We are weak; writing is dificult; but for my own 
sake I do not regret this journey, which has shown that English- 
men can endure hardship, help one another and meet death 
with as great fortitude as ever in the past. We took risks— 
we knew we took them. Things have come out against us, 
and therefore we have no cause for complaint, but bow to the 
will of Providence, determined still to do our best to the last. 
But if we have been willing to give up our lives to this enter- 
prise, which is for the honour of our country, I appeal to our 
countrymen to see that those who depend on us are properly 
cared for. Had we lived I should have had a tale to tell of 
the hardihood, endurance, and courage of my companions 
which would have stirred the heart of every Englishman. 
These rough notes and our dead bodies must tell the tale, but 
surely, surely, a great rich country like ours will see that those 
who are dependent upon us are properly provided for. 


It is unnecessary for me to add anything to this 
great and simple utterance, which I am glad to re- 
cord here, except to say that in the hour of death, 
as in life, it was of others that Captain Scott was 
thinking. Surely such a scene as this ought to make 
any man who is complaining ashamed of himself. 
Could anything demonstrate more clearly that, so 
far as our serenity is concerned, we make our own 
conditions? One cannot but wonder what Job 
would have written upon an occasion like that. 

What we are suffering from more than anything 
else is sentimentality; you may call it Job stuff or 
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sob stuff, it is all the same. It is weakness and in- 
competence, illustrated with the glycerine tears of 
the bereaved movie mother. Hordes of innocent 
victims in America are made to feed upon it day 
and night. Scarcely an hour passes but we are 
made to witness some scene of sentimental gush. 
Where does this decadence come from? Is it 
from the soil or is it a strain that is undermining us 
—perhaps from the Latin races or perhaps from 
the hordes of Semitics from Europe? Among the 
Jews there are strong, virile people. We know 
that. The fact seems to be that whiners are a pro- 
portion of every race. We call the most extreme 
cases morons, but we scarcely realize that the moron 
type creeps into our very strongholds. Great phys- 
ical strength does not necessarily mean moral fibre. 
Lord Rosebery in one of his books, the language of 
which I am unable to verify for the moment, has 
some pertinent things to say about genius, and re- 
marks that when everything has been declared about 
it there still remains an unknown quantity. And 
the same thing can be said, I think, about this quality 
so supreme in Scott, the quality of upstanding. 
It runs in families, and we have evidence of it about 
us. In America, the Adams family is a notable ex- 
ample. It has been demonstrated recently that 
every quality in Abraham Lincoln can be accounted 
for by his heredity. The whole problem naturally 
leaves us gasping at the entrance to the everlasting 
argument between free will and determinism (or 
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fatalism). For if it is true that everything is deter- 
mined by our ancestors, and we have no choice in the 
matter, then you may as well lay this book down 
now, and kick it into the fire. It will do you no 
good. Your fate is fixed. 

On the other hand, let us come now to an immedi- 
ate resolution to face this matter and slide over all 
the difficulties without resort to argument. The 
basis of everything that I state is this: that it can 
be verified by demonstration. It is true if you care 
to make it so. If you have been whining at your 
prayers, if you have been beating your breast and 
denouncing yourself as a miserable sinner, if you 
have been deliberately trying to play on the feelings 
of others by sob stuff, and exposing your sores to 
the public—and wish now to quit this sort of thing, 
why there is no reason why this resolution shouldn’t 
in itself make you quit. If it doesn’t make you 
quit, do not blame me, but yourself. It isn’t the 
right kind of a resolution; it hasn’t any pep; it has 
the whining element concealed in it somewhere. 
“The way to resumption,’ wrote Salmon Chase to 
Horace Greeley “is to resume,” and the way to quit 
is to quit. One of the great evils of our generation 
is the consideration given to weaklings. Sympathy 
is as bad as, if not worse than, alcohol. Dr. John- 
son had the right idea, when in response to the beg- 
gar who, asking him for bread, said “I must live!” 
retorted, ‘‘Why the necessity?” Most welfare 
workers are pests. 
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The world is full of people looking for sympathy. 
The moral and mental bankrupt is constantly throw- 
ing himself into the hands of a receiver. The army 
intelligence tests show that a large proportion of 
the men who were drafted for the European war 
could not read or write. Perhaps that is why they 
fought so well; they were untainted by Pollyanna. 
The menace is much greater than we suppose. It 
affects every department of thought. How much 
damage is done in the course of a single year by wel- 
fare workers will probably never be known. And 
the damage, unfortunately, works both ways. It 
caters to the self-pity of the unfortunate victims, 
and where there is always a chance for them to get 
on their own feet if left to their own exertions it 
undermines their moral fibre so that they become 
utterly hopeless. And as for the ‘workers’ it 
merely intensifies a kind of morbid emotionalism in 
them which by practice is bound to increase. We 
see the painful results everywhere, especially among 
women who have nothing else to do. It is the legiti- 
mate instinct of the nurse “gang aft a-gley.”” I fancy 
I hear many indignant protests to this statement. 
What are settlement and welfare workers for, pray, 
if not to do good? Can it be that I am suddenly 
turning cynic, and that my observations are intended 
to be merely humorous, and for effect? My reply 
to all this—in case it should be thus stated—is for 
anybody who is interested to survey the facts im- 
partially. I am by no means condemning that in- 
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stinct that impels people to go out in service for 
others. But believe me when I say that so far as 
reconstructing humanity is concerned, this is no job 
for amateurs, for nice ladies who are stirred by a 
passionate love for humanity. 

he greatest need of America at the present mo- 
ment is to infuse the spirit of self-dependence into 
the masses of people. I do not like to use a trite ex- 
pression, but to put it somewhat piously, what men 
and women everywhere need is the right kind of 
spiritual food. What they need is the urge to devel- 
op themselves, to know how to use up their time to 
the best advantage. What they need is to have their 
creative powers stimulated to the point of produc- 
tion. It is nonsense to say that creative powers are 
given only to the minority. The real meaning of 
the sentence ‘‘God is no respecter of persons”’ is only 
that this divinest gift of God to man is the common 
property of everybody. The great difficulty is that 
it has been throttled, it is being swallowed up by 
those commercial influences that compel hordes of 
people to go to so-called sports and amusements. 
Also, by heads of industry. Dean Inge in his ad- 
mirable ‘“‘Outspoken Essays” (first series) puts his 
finger on the soft spot in the labour problem when he 
emphasizes the fact that thousands of workmen have 
nowhere to go, nothing to do, no inspiration, no 
spiritual content in their lives. What is their in- 
centive? Nothing but a dull round of spiritless, 
automatic duty. I was talking one day with the head 
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of one of the largest industries in America. He 
showed me a letter from the head of one of the 
largest industries in Germany. This man wrote that 
they had tried the eight-hour rule in Germany and 
had to give it up, mainly for the reason that the 
additional leisure thus given the workmen worked 
to their positive detriment. They spent their 
money, went to cheap amusements, frittered away 
their time. There is indeed a vast difference be- 
tween a spiritless, automatic worker and a man who 
has acquired education enough and material inde- 
pendence enough to know how to employ his leisure 
in order to exercise his creative instincts. But the 
problem is hopelessly involved when we assume that 
the right way to lift up the so-called ‘‘masses’’ is 
by trying to patronize them with “help.” What 
they need is religion, not help. And they need the 
right kind of religion and the right kind of prayer. 
Of which I shall write a little later. Meanwhile, 
I should like to observe here that while I have al- 
ways regarded Herbert Spencer as the most over- 
rated philosopher in history, he said one thing at 
least that deserves to be repeated, and that was— 
with regard to the education of children—that the 
proper thing to do was to let them get the natural 
punishment for their misdoings that follows when 
parents do not interfere. This, indeed, is the sum 
total of child culture—to make the child take care of 
himself. While I pretend to no special virtue in this 
respect, I will say that in my own family for years 
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it has been a rule among us never to cater to any 
member who falls sick. ‘‘What’s the use of getting 
sick?” one of my children once remarked. ‘‘Nobody 
pays any attention to me.” The result of this prac- 
tice has been that children are thrown on their re- 
sEgices and that, inasmuch as being sick is attended 
with not only the pangs of the sickness itself but the 
horrors of neglect and ridicule, the result has been 
that illnesses have been only those that were inevit- 
able. If I may be pardoned for reverting to a per- 
sonal idiosyncrasy, my own reputation in my own 
household for many years has been that I have no 
sympathy for anybody, and quite fortunately, my 
wife holds the same record. What is the conse- 
quence of this rule? Only that all tenderfoot illness- 
es are eliminated, and this very fact gives a much 
greater power in real illness. Looking back on the 
past, I can say that at least two lives have been 
saved because, when illness was real, there was a 
kind of stern efficiency about it; there was no non- 
sense; everybody was on the job, and the patients 
knew that no energy was wasted in mock heroics. 
One of my children was once given up by the doctor, 
who said to me, ‘“There is no use my coming any 
more.” I have always firmly believed that I pulled 
that child through by standing over him through the 
night and saying, ‘‘You can’t die; I am not going to 
let you.” If you doubt the efficacy of this sort of 
thing read the records of the wonderful achieve- 
ments of pure will power. 
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Now prayer may be conscious or unconscious. 
And the whiners may whine to God audibly, or they 
may go about practising at being parasites, hoping 
to inveigle God into giving them something for 
nothing. All these people are simply not good 
sports. And the way to make good sports of any- 
body or everybody is to put them on their own and 
to give them the chance to get on their own. The 
enormous defect of our civilization is that it doesn’t 
give people a chance to get on their own, but ex- 
ploits them through the twin spirits of Greed and 
Cruelty, the sort of thing that Fagin displays in 
Dickens’s “Oliver Twist.’’ Cruelty is either bold and 
well defined, or it is diluted and runs out into thin, 
trickling streams of vitriol. But in any case it is 
poison, and everybody has the tendency to develop 
it. Cruelty is mental or physical. It may be dis- 
played by countless little acts or words; or it may be 
displayed in scourges. Civilization is very cruel to 
4ts countless victims. It nurses them to its bosom 
one minute and then flays them with wars the next. 
It leaves them cold and barren, spiritless and desti- 
tute, and then feeds them with smug tracts, and tries 
to placate them with priestly admonitions. Per- 
haps the worst thing in the world that can happen 
to a labouring man is, not so much to be overworked 
and fleeced by his Boss, as it is to be patronized by 
socialistic philosophers and reformers. His need is 
to have it brought home to him just what the matter 
is with him in order that he may cure himself. One 
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of the falsities that he is fed upon is that he has 
never had a chance, so that, with a kind of deep 
pathetic resignation, he accepts his fate with the 
stoicism of a martyr. What hope is there, he de- 
clares to himself, for one who has had no opportun- 
ities? Now the fact is that education is vastly over- 
rated. The fact is that any man, no matter what his 
condition, or how much schooling he has had, who 
wishes to make good, can do so if he is willing to 
work. The real reason why so many fail to make 
good is only because this idea that they cannot make 
good has been implanted in them. That is what in- 
terests me most of all—it is not the thought of a 
few dilettantes who read books on New Thought 
and thus become captains of their souls, but it is the 
thought that thousands, nay, millions of men and 
women, are kept spiritually blind by the false phi- 
losophies of the few. You may say, in reply to this, 
that if the masses were taught, they wouldn’t want 
to do manual work. But if you do say this, you 
betray yourself, for you show that you haven’t the 
slightest idea of the law. And the law is that all 
manual work is ennobling, that indeed it is the most 
ennobling thing there is in life. Read the account 
of how the Parthenon at Athens was built; how the 
foreman got the same wages as his men. Would 
the Parthenon, probably the greatest work of art 
the world has ever witnessed, have been built if it 
were not for manual labour? Is there anything 
more disgusting in life than the attitude of flabby- 
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fingered people who sit back in armchairs and won- 
der what the world is coming to when others—not 
themselves—are so unwilling to labour? Every la- 
bourer is an artist in embryo; what is needed is to 
impregnate him with spiritual values. The fact is 
that every citizen of a state ought to be compelled to 
do a certain amount of manual labour for the good 
of the state—and for his own good. Most of the 
sports and exercises we have invented are decadent. 
I do not mean to say that I would utterly do away 
with golf, but I would confine it to those who are 
physically useless in other respects. Yet here there 
enters in the question as to how far the sports of a 
people have an influence upon character, how far in- 
tegrity is developed, or the thing that Theodore 
Roosevelt classified as a ‘‘square deal.” Certainly no 
one can say that the hordes of baseball fans who sit 
on the bleaching boards derive any benefit from the 
operation. On the other hand, it is undoubtedly true 
that baseball as a sport is a fine thing for the young, 
as also is football, or any game that develops muscles 
and gives youth a chance to learn self-control. All 
these active, physical people have no time for prayer, 
certainly not for pious whinings. They are, so to 
speak, on their own, and certainly the Creator must 
be favourable to those who are thus on their own, 
and who are willing to take what medicine comes to 
them with a smiling face. 

The second kind of prayer makers are what may 
be termed the Wrestlers. These are the good broth- 
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ers who wrestle with God in prayer. I have the 
testimony of one of them—a type. “I was on my 
knees steadily,” he writes, “for six months.” He 
must have worn out a great deal of good cloth in 
that period, unless he emulated the bagpipers. This 
wrestling with God in prayer is not uncommon. Al- 
though I write with some restraint on this point, 
it seems as if the Methodists had established a repu- 
tation in this respect. I was told that Billy Sunday 
prayed thus constantly. Certainly this gentleman is 
not inactive, and Douglas Fairbanks would make but 
a poor figure beside him. There are numerous mys- 
tics who humble themselves constantly before the 
Altar of God, and penance is by no means a lost art. 
Do I write with derision of these earnest souls? 
Certainly not. While it is undoubtedly true that 
narrow is the gate and strait the way that leads 
to God, it is equally true that each must lay out his 
path for himself. Also, it is quite true that nobody 
has a moral right to claim precedence or any kind of 
superiority in prayer. Nobody indeed can get a cor- 
ner in prayer. Prayer is for everybody, and it is 
probably better to pray in one’s own poor way than 
to adopt the formula of another. The best attitude 
for prayer must ever be a broken and contrite heart. 

Yet with all this, is it not possible still to be a 
man? Is it not possible to refuse to be a coward, 
to scorn any measure that seeks to wheedle God 
into giving one special favours, just because one hap- 
pens to be worried? ‘The kind of anguish that we 
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go through in trying to escape from earthly thrall- 
dom—where the ground—as a friend once put it to 
me in a letter—is constantly exploding under one’s 
feet—is this not, after all, something that, if encour- 
aged, leads to subjective emotionalism of the worst 
type? It is one thing to be truly sentimental, and 
quite another to be the victim of sentimentality. Al- 
most any one, given time and persistence, can lash 
himself into a frenzy of self-humiliation. But how 
can work be done in that way? The highest duty 
that a man can perform is to get others not to de- 
pend upon him, but upon themselves. How can he 
do this if he passes his time either whining or wrest- 
ling—and especially concerning himself about 
the state of his own soul? It seems to me 
to be nothing short of an enormous egotism 
on the part of any man to pass a large part 
of his time, like Job, in trying to get some 
sort of favourable action taken on the state of 
his soul. That is why I deprecate asceticism; it is 
toc much of a luxury. Those people who have suc- 
ceeded in eliminating the world, the flesh, and the 
devil and pass their waking hours in vigils, and their 
sleeping hours on hair mattresses, are having too 
good a time of it. Self-abnegation, when properly 
pursued, is a much higher pastime than most of the 
morbid and mundane amusements provided for us 
by enterprising syndicates. Let us be honest with 
ourselves and say that there is a big fight on to 
make this the right kind of a world. Let us there- 
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fore get into it and do what we can, and if our per- 
sonal salvation goes by the boards, why let it. Be 
true to ourselves. It seems to me that any Creator 
who is worth while sacrificing what is best in one 
for, must be willing to take care of those who do 
their work in this spirit, rather than those who are 
going through so many spiritual contortions in order 
secretly to placate Him. I am endeavouring to write 
this in the most offhand manner, and in common lan- 
guage; nevertheless, I should like it to be under- 
stood that it would be easily possible to couch it in 
the most technical philosophical terms—which 
might excite the envy of certain lovable people. Be 
not fooled. The only knowledge worth while is 
what we get from life itself; and it must be expressed 
through physical mediums. Says Henry Drummond 
in his brilliant and helpful book, ‘Natural Law in 
the Spiritual World”: 


That the Phenomena of the Spiritual World are in analogy 
with the Phenomena of the Natural World requires no re- 
statement. Since Plato enunciated his doctrine of the Cave 
or of the twice-divided line; since Christ spake in parables; 
since Plotinus wrote of the world as an imaged image; since 
the mysticism of Swedenborg; since Bacon and Pascal; since 
“Sartor Resartus” and “In Memoriam,” it has been all but 
a commonplace with thinkers that “the invisible things of God 
from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being under- 
stood by the things that are made.” 


And he quotes from Carlyle, who wrote: 


All visible things are emblems. What thou seest is not 
there on its own account; strictly speaking is not there at all. 
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Matter exists only spiritually, and to represent some idea and 
body it forth. 


Prayer, therefore, if it be anything at all, must 
be universal. It must not deal with man’s individual 
needs, but must be only that kind of attitude which 
places a man into intimate contact with his Maker. 
Personally, I love to dwell upon the word Aspire 
and I like to quote those words of Wordsworth: 


My heart leaps up when I behold a rainbow in the sky. 


I believe that if any one of my readers will go 
back over his life and think of all those things he 
has done which now afford him a sense of genuine 
satisfaction, he will discover that before he began 
the doing of them, he had this feeling of aspiration. 
You may if you like call it enthusiasm. It is the 
leaping-up feeling, and this is the most valuable feel- 
ing that we can cultivate. Some men whose writings 
I have read have testified to it with extraordinary 
affection. One writer, whose name I have unfortu- 
nately mislaid, writes that he had an illumination, 
that is to say, in the night, a sudden sense of God, 
and it was as if the heavens had opened. He looked 
back upon. this memorable period with great long- 
ing, hoping that it might be repeated. My experi- 
ence is that while these moments cannot be “held,” 
they can be repeated, and the sense of them can carry 
one a long way. It is largely a matter, not only of 
self-education and discipline, but of the right kind 
of prayer. We must absolutely put aside that part 
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of ourselves which is represented by mock heroics, 
by self-pity, by morbid sentimentality, and simply 
fill ourselves with a universal sense of creation. It 
is this mood that we should cultivate, and that it can 
be cultivated and developed I am quite certain. 
Little by little one throws off the sense of one’s own 
petty troubles. It is by no means easy to do this at 
first. But it grows easier as time goes on. Only a 
caution here is necessary, for it is equally true that 
one has constantly to guard against a sense of superi- 
ority. We must know that this increasing sense of 
universality carries with it an increasing responsi- 
bility. But along with this, we must get rid of that 
notion—which I sometimes think our Puritan fore- 
bears deliberately foisted upon us—that we have no 
right to enjoy ourselves. The fact is that JOY is 
one of the most powerful assets we have. This 
sense of true Joy can be carried through grief; it 
ought to be carried through grief. Let me quote 
once more from Drummond: 

As a mere spectacle the Universe to-day discloses a beauty 
so transcendent that he who disciplines himself by scientific 
work finds it an overwhelming reward simply to behold it. 

To trace out the action of Law through the physi- 
cal world, to see that this runs parallel with one’s 
own life, to see this law interchanging with the moral 
law, and to come to realize the absolute justice of 
the moral law—all this is so far above the ordinary 
routine of life, that merely to think of it must ever 
fill one with awe. To realize that one may become 
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a part of this, can actually become a participant in 
it—all this is one of the most divine compensations 
for having lived; and in the light of all this, our 
petty troubles vanish like mist. 

How can we reach these heights? I say by 
prayer, prayer founded on aspiration. What may 
be termed the ceremony of prayer is one thing in 
itself: I mean by this the actual praying on one’s 
knees, the vocal utterance. That indeed may be a 
necessary part of prayer, but to me it is fractional. 
Prayer is the interchange of one’s soul with God. 
That may be flowery talk. It is difficult to express 
itin any other way. For one thing, in the beginning, 
one must pray somehow according to one’s tempera- 
ment. I suppose a Jittle wrestling or whining—in 
the beginning—might do. I confess that I did it, 
although afterwards I was heartily ashamed of my- 
self. Whenever I prayed like that I felt afterwards 
as if I had been off on a bat. And I had been. I 
had been seeking stimulants from God, just as if 
God were a barkeeper. Or as one might say now, a 
spiritual bootlegger. 

That is bad stuff, but after all, a start must be 
made, and.anything is better than to be a coward. 
It is not necessarily being a coward to whine a little 
—in the beginning—because one is then ignorant; 
one feels very much like a miserable sinner, quite 
hopeless, and it is natural to go to headquarters for 
relief. All you need do, however, to puncture this 
fallacy, is to consider what would happen if God 
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should answer all these whining and wrestling 
prayers. If a man has anything in him at all, and 
can have his prayers answered at any moment just by 
asking, why this little in him would fade away and he 
would be like a jelly. God is not a welfare worker. 
God is something that we create ourselves, out of 
that which created ourselves—that is as near as I 
can come to it. 

And it is simply astonishing what He does for 
you if you only half try. So far as I am concerned, 
all my prayers either have been answered or are 
being answered. A friend of mine said to me one 
day that he had to be careful what he prayed for, 
as he always got it. Thatistrue. Ask and you will 
receive. Knock, and it will be opened unto you. 
Quite true. 

How, and why, is all this true? I know, but I 
confess that it is very hard to explain. Besides, 
merely to give examples, to show how certain things 
have come as the result of prayer, is to give a totally 
false idea of prayer. Perhaps I can explain it in 
this way: by stating that every material thing we pos- 
sess we must use universally; not for ourselves, not 
for a limited set of others, but for everything. Is 
this vague? I fancy it is for some, but others will 
understand. Again let me quote from Drummond, 
as his book is within reach: 

The best proof of a thing is that we see it; if we do not see 


it, perhaps proof will not convince us of it. It is the want of 
the discerning faculty, the clairvoyant power of seeing the 
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eternal in the temporal, rather than the failure of the reason, 
that begets the skeptic. 

Let those who are skeptics, and who read these 
lines, wait a little and not think that I am trying to 
fool them, that I don’t know what I am talking 
about. Aspiration, which leads to prayer, which 
leads to the necessary machinery to carry on one’s 
life, all these are a natural sequence. I have what 
I need. I may need scarcely anything. I may need 
a considerable plant. It depends upon what my 
particular work is. It is always provided. Those 
who have more than enough are in so far useless. 
If an automobile, or a dozen, are necessary for my 
purpose, they are provided. If walking is better, 
then I walk. It all lies back in my intention, in my 
sincerity with God. He is never fooled. If I se- 
cretly desire something for my own pleasure, and 
bend my energies to get it, I may achieve it, but the 
world is full of these incompetents, and how melan- 
choly they are! Nice, restless people, seeking al- 
ways new golf courses, new hot springs. I talked to 
a lady once at a dinner table about Egypt. We dis- 
cussed Luxor, the Nile, the Pyramids. And she 
said: “I am so glad to talk to someone about Egypt, 
someone who has been there. When were you 
there? 

“I have never been there,” I replied. She refused 
to believe me, saying that I knew more about Egypt 
than she did. But I had felt Egypt and that was 
all there was to it. 
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For instance, and only as one single instance. A 
friend asks me if I have read a certain book. I have 
it in my library. I present it to him. Afterwards 
I feel the need of that book. I aspire to it; some- 
thing has come up that makes it, if not necessary, 
expedient to have that book for purposes of refer- 
ence. And the next day someone else sends me the 
book through the mails. You say this cannot hap- 
pen. That it is a joke. My reply is that this sort 
of thing happens continually, it can happen to any 
one. 

Prayer should be an act of faith, and faith is 
very hard to achieve. It is very hard to go along 
desperately in the dark and believe that miracles 
will always happen at the right moment. You look 
back and see that your life is only a succession of 
miracles, and you say to yourself that they must stop 
to-morrow. Maybe the rent is coming due to-mor- 
row, and you have no money to pay it with. Up 
to the present time you certainly have managed to 
pay the rent, although—looking back on it—you 
don’t quite see how it has been done. But to-mor- 
row settles the matter. Yet when to-morrow comes, 
somehow the rent is paid, and you don’t realize that 
another miracle has happened until long afterwards. 
It is curious how we like to disbelieve God. He is 
constantly extricating us from difficulties, and yet 
we make no attempt to understand Him. 

In my opinion there is only one way to pray. And 
that is, as if you were on a jutting point of land, 
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outside, with the vault of heaven overhead, just 
alone in the Universe. You can lie down and shut 
your eyes if you will, but always feel like that—all 
alone, a speck in the centre of the Universe. Then 
when your word or your silent prayer goes up, you 
get the echoes from everywhere. It isn’t asking 
for anything, it is just a sublime rendering of your- 
self to this mighty power, which has not only created 
a Universe, but has actually placed that Universe 
within the confines of your own mind. 


THE GLORY OF THE UNIVERSE 


“God called up from dreams a man into the vestibule of heaven, say- 
ing: ‘Come thou hither and see the glory of my house.’ And to the 
servants that stood around His throne He said: “Take him and undress him 
from his robes of flesh, cleanse his vision and put a new breath into his 
nostrils; only touch not with any change his human heart—the heart that 
weeps and trembles.” It was done, and with a mighty angel for his 
ot the man stood ready for his infinite voyage; and from the terraces 
f 


of/ heaven, without sound of farewell, at once they wheeled away into 
endless space. Sometimes with the solemn flight of angel wings they fled 
through Zaarahs of darkness, through wildernesses of death that divided 
the worlds of life; sometimes they swept over frontiers that were quickening 
under prophetic motions from God. Then, from a distance that is counted 
only in heaven, light dawned for a time through a sleepy film; by un- 
utterable pace the light swept to them, they by unutterable pace to the 
light; in a moment the rushing of planets was upon them; in a moment 
the blazing of suns was around them. 
“Then came eternities of twilight that revealed but were not revealed. 
To the right hand and to the left towered mighty constellations that by 
self-repetitions and answers from afar, that by counter-positions, built up 
triumphal gates whose architraves, whose archways—horizontal, upright— 
rested, rose—at altitudes, by spans—that seemed ghostly from infinitude. 
Without measures were the architraves, past number were the archways, 
beyond memory the gates. Within were stairs that sealed the eternities 
above, that descended to the eternities below; above was below, below 
was above to the man stripped of gravitating body; depth was swallowed 
up in height insurmountable, height was swallowed up in depth un- 
fathomable. Suddenly, as thus they rode from infinite to infinite, sud- 
denly, as thus they tilted over abysmal worlds, a mighty cry arose that 
systems more mysterious, that worlds more billowy—other heights and 
other depths—were coming, were nearing, were at hand. Then the man 
sighed and stopped, shuddered and wept. His overladen heart uttered 
itself in tears and he said: ‘Angel, I will go no further, for the spirit of 
man aches with this infinity. Insufferable is the glory of God. Let me 
lie down in the grave from the persecutions of the infinite, for end I 
see there is none.’ And from all the listening stars that shone around 
issued a choral voice, “The man speaks truly, end is there none that ever 
yet we heard of.’ ‘End is there none?’ the angel solemnly demanded. ‘Is 
there, indeed, no end? And is this the sorrow that kills you?’ But no 
voice answered that he might answer himself. Then the angel threw up 
his glorious hands to the heaven of heavens, saying: ‘End is there none to 
the universe of God? Lo, also there is no beginning!’ ”’ 
Jean Paut RicurTes. 
REPRINTED BY THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 
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CHAPTER XV 
WHAT IS TRUTH ? 


To most people it seems plain that the practical 
necessity of making unverified assumptions, and the 
habit of clinging to them because we have made them, 
even after their falsity has been exposed, is a satis- 
factory explanation of the prevalence of error, but not 
a reason for acquiescing in it—DEAN INGE. 


HE problem before us can scarcely be stated 

too often, even to the point of boredom, for 

the stakes are very high. They are no less 
than the happiness of a lifetime for each one of us. 
Those moments of despair that come to all of us have 
got to be reduced to a minimum, and everything pos- 
sible done to get the most out of life. The sacrifice 
of one life, or of many lives, in a cause like this 
counts against the total as nothing. We have only to 
see how, in the field of science, a single invention has 
transformed the physical comfort of the human 
race to understand the immense importance of any 
new discovery in the spiritual world. And on the 
other hand we must guard most carefully against 
impostors. Christ warned us against these long ago. 
According to Macaulay, it is very doubtful whether 
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we are making real progress in truth. ‘We often 
hear it said,” declares Macaulay (Von Ranke), 
“that the world is constantly becoming more 
and more enlightened, and that this enlightening 
must be favourable to Protestantism and un- 
favourable to Catholicism. We wish that we 
could think so. But we see great reason to 
doubt whether this be a well-founded expectation. 
We see that during the last two hundred and fifty 
years the human mind has been in the highest degree 
active; that it has made great advances in every 
branch of natural philosophy; that it has produced 
innumerable inventions tending to promote the con- 
venience of life; that medicine, surgery, chemistry, 
engineering have been greatly improved; that gov- 
ernment, police, and law have been improved, though 
not to so great an extent as the physical sciences. 
Yet we see that, during these two hundred and fifty 
years, Protestantism has made no conquests to speak 
of. Nay, we believe that, as far as there has been 
a change, that change has, on the whole, been in 
favour of the Church of Rome. We cannot, there- 
fore, feel confident that the progress of knowledge 
will necessarily be fatal to a system which has, to say 
the least, stood its ground in spite of the immense 
progress made by the human race in knowledge since 
the days of Queen Elizabeth. . . . It is a mis- 
take to imagine that subtle speculations touching the 
divine attributes, the origin of evil, the necessity of 
human actions, the foundation of moral obligation, 
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imply any high degree of human culture. Such specu- 
lations, on the contrary, are in a peculiar manner the 
delight of intelligent children and of half-civilized 
man. . . . Natural theology, then, is not a pro- 
gressive science. That knowledge of our origin 
and destiny which we derive from revelation is, 
indeed, of different clearness and of very different 
importance. But neither is revealed religion of the 
nature of a progressive science. All divine truth is, 
according to the doctrine of the Protestant churches, 
recorded in certain books. It is equally open to 
all who, in any age, can read these books; nor can 
all the discoveries of all the philosophers in the 
world add a single verse to any of these books. It 
is plain, therefore, that in divinity there cannot be a 
progress analogous to that which is constantly tak- 
ing place in pharmacy, geology and navigation.” 
Macaulay was one of the most distinguished 
writers of the Victorian age. His essays, written 
with superb style, must ever be a constant delight 
to lovers of literature. But Macaulay was utterly 
incapable of holding in mental solution any spiritual 
truth. One of his biographers, in referring to this 
defect, relates that one night in crossing the English 
Channel he regaled himself by dwelling upon the his- 
tory of Rome; he himself was a Roman citizen walk- 
ing once more over the pavements of the immortal 
city, In a situation like this, one might think that 
Macaulay would have speculated upon eternity, but 
his mind was not built that way. His astonishing 
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memory enabled him to visualize an entire epoch, 
but he had no taste for the soul. 

I have taken the trouble to quote this passage 
from his essay, because I want here to emphasize 
the truth that all minds are not the same. Suffering, 
in proportion to temperament, is common to all of 
us. | Macaulay suffered. So did Voltaire. But 
there be many and diverse gifts, and just for this 
reason it is unsafe to dismiss the assertions of any 
one who with undoubted sincerity of purpose evinces 
that he sees God anew, just as it is also unsafe to 
swallow the false hopes held out to us by false 
prophets. Fortunately, for each of us, there is an 
infallible test, namely, your own experience. Apply 
the assertion to your own life, and you will soon dis- 
cover its truth or its falsity. 

Macaulay wrote before the days of Henri Berg- 
son and Henry Drummond. What would he have 
said if he could behold the modern apostle 
of science, Sir Oliver Lodge, standing upon a 
platform before thousands of people, ardently 
proclaiming that spirits are real, and that life 
after death is a certainty? What would he have 
said to listen to one of the great masters of the 
story declaring that he believed in fairies and pos- 
sessed photographs of them? So far as I am con- 
cerned, neither Sir Oliver Lodge nor Sir Conan 
Doyle interests me in the slightest degree. With 
undoubted sincerity of purpose, they have made a 
laughing stock out of the most sacred things. There 
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have, in every period, been a few ardent souls who 
have passionately asserted that we were on the verge 
of a new spiritual awakening, and discoveries hither- 
to unimagined; the time has gone by, and these dis- 
coveries have faded away like the wraiths of ban- 
shees and left not a rack behind. Neither psycholo- 
gy nor philosophy nor theology has been able to 
bridge the gap between the body and the soul. In 
the very nature of things this cannot be, any more 
than we can left ourselves by our boot straps. That 
fact, however, can never prevent us from reducing 
our experiences to a scientific basis, to placing these 
experiences on record, and eventually to evolving a 
science of life that will go far towards lifting all 
humanity up to higher and higher levels. To say 
that this can not be done is to shirk the inevitable; 
it is to dismiss the whole of man’s progress with a 
cheap gesture and to quit upon the threshold of a 
vast universe of new sublimities. We have already 
made great progress. No one can review the litera- 
ture of uplift without realizing this fact, as foot- 
less and false as so much of it is. At present it is 
coming to be understood what the true nature of 
sacrifice really is. We know why the life of an indi- 
vidual doesn’t count by itself, and this very fact 
gives the life of the individual a renewed glory. 
Although it is now outlined only dimly, we are begin- 
ning to understand the real significance of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. Insight and knowledge spread 
with an extraordinary speed. What is felt and 
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known by a few is communicated to the many. And 
so, if we at present despair of progress, we have 
only to realize that we may easily be in the midst of 
one of the great forward movements without being 
acutely aware of it. The surge and onward beat of 
this movement is felt now most keenly by many of 
us. For myself I can say that it has filled me to the 
brim, and that my one hope is that I may be the 
means of contributing some slight share to the 
great release of humanity from the shackles that 
are now bearing them down; shackles, not only of 
ignorance and superstition, but of piety and fanati- 
cism. What we need most is to go out into the 
world unafraid; to face God with the courage of an 
absolute sincerity; to understand that there is some- 
thing fixed in our consciousness, and that that fix- 
ture is the Law, to see the Law at work as against 
the things that blaze fiercely for a moment, and then 
go out in the darkness. In short, what we desire to 
do is to carry on the torch of the permanent over 
the muddy morass of the transient. And when 
we have arrived at the end of our research and can 
calmly survey the whole, we shall know that there 
is an undreamed-of happiness in disciplining our- 
selves to understand Love and Courage and Truth. 
In the Gospel of John it is recorded that Jesus, be- 
fore he left His disciples, turned to them and said, 
“T go, but I leave with you the spirit of Truth.” 
That is a very valuable saying. It needs to be burn- 
ed into each one of us. We need have no fear of 
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plunging through falsehood if the spirit of Truth 
remains within us. And in my opinion it is through 
Science that we shall find the way to God. We must, 
as I have said, be utterly fearless about it. There 
can be no compromise. If we know anything at all, 
it is that our consciousness is an act of creation. 
This being so, we must face our Creator. Slowly 
but surely, to those of us who are in earnest, comes 
the truth that this Creator is saturating our whole 
consciousness with His miracles; that work is divine; 
that Love is undying, and that Truth is a spirit by 
itself, which must eventually burn through any bar- 
rier. 

It is interesting to see how recently Science stands 
abashed at its own tearing aside of the veil of the 
atom; how the molecule followed, and then how the 
electron has emerged and now reigns triumphant 
over the consciousness of man. All are electrons. 
Matter thus for the first time has unity, and just as 
it is coming to be recognized that spirit has unity 
so it will be understood that matter and spirit are 
one and the same, inseparable. The singular part 
of all this is that it seems as if we had always known 
these things. It has remained only for us to define 
them in more simple terms. In order that we shall 
understand how Science can thus reinforce the spirit, 
or at least lead the way to a better understanding 
of Spiritual Law, let us consider for a moment the 
question of Time. ‘Time, with its twin philosophi- 
cal deity Space, has for generations been the subject 
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of philosophical speculation. ‘Time,’ declares 
Kant, “‘is a necessary representation on which all in- 
tuitions depend. We cannot take away time from 
phenomena in general, though we can well take away 
phenomena out of time. Time therefore is given 
a priori. In time alone is reality of phenomena pos- 
sible.’ And again: “Time is therefore simply a 
subjective condition of our (human) intuition 
(which is always sensuous, that is so far as we are 
affected by objects) but by itself, apart from the 
subject, nothing.” 

Now up to the time Kant wrote these lines, the 
indestructibility of matter was assumed, and the 
flux and flow of matter were known, but the fact 
that all matter consists of electrons, and that the law 
governing the electron is the same as that governing 
the planets, all this was not known. The fact that 
Science has thus been able to reduce matter to this 
single unit, even though the nature of this unit must 
ever remain a mystery—it is this that acts as a kind 
of leverage to the mind to comprehend the purely 
subjective quality of Time. We may now proceed 
to define Time. 

When we say, speaking of Time, that it is a suc- 
cession, what we mean is that it consists of a new 
arrangement of matter; that is to say, the phenome- 
na of life. As I pointed out in the beginning of this 
book, consciousness is a stream, constantly changing, 
but still reducible to certain fixed principles. ‘Time 
is that subjective quality of the mind which en- 
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ables us to note the difference between one state 
and another and to declare that this state fol- 
lows upon or comes after another. When we 
understand, however, that the whole visible world 
consists of electrons, positive and negative, that 
these electrons form a system inside of molecules 
and atoms, and that by a mathematical formula we 
can determine the kind of matter merely by the rela- 
tionship of these electrons to their atoms, then it 
becomes plain that there can be no such thing as 
time, and the consciousness is static, and eternal. 
What happens is only a new arrangement of elec- 
trons. Our “‘states’’ of consciousness are produced 
by this change. While of course it is only among 
the very remotest of probabilities or possibilities, 
still, it would be possible mathematically for the 
universe to arrange itself into the same combination 
of electrons that, say, was in effect ten thousand 
yearsago. There is nothing that could preclude this 
possibility, remote as it may be. This being so, is 
it not then easy to see that if such a thing did occur, 
the so-called ten thousand years intervening would be 
as nothing? We fill a glass jar full of water in 
which are countless animalcule. At the end of 
twenty-four hours there may be numerous changes 
in the structure of the animalcule. But what of it? 
The base remains the same. In short, we may say 
that consciousness is produced only by changes in 
combinations of electrons, and that the soul is 
eternal, unchangeable, and that Time is only the 
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necessary subjective condition emanating from 
change. 

It may take some reflection to grasp this idea, but 
when it is once grasped, the next question is, How 
important is it? 

It is important for two reasons. First, because it 
serves as an additional help to make us see what 
some philosophers term The Absolute. Or we may 
call it the Moral Law, or we may call it God. Sec- 
ond, it brings us into direct contact, through another 
avenue—the avenue of Science—with the religion 
of Christ. Hitherto there has been great confusion 
about the World, the Flesh, and the Devil. These 
three entities stand as the representative of Sin, yet 
their enormous attractiveness, and in quite a large 
and very reasonable sense, their apparent harmless- 
ness, are so impressed upon such a large number of 
human beings—and especially youths—that it is 
very difficult for them to understand how they can 
be so destructive as the saints tell us. 

Equipped with a body that tingles with the rush 
of the racial impulses within you, your senses tuned 
up to a spectroscope of really beautiful and fine emo- 
tions, and urged along by a primal curiosity to dis- 
cover the heart of any mystery that comes your way, 
is it strange that the World, the Flesh, and the Devil 
should all appear to be highly desirable? The 
World presents a varied and constantly entrancing 
mental and physical feast. The Flesh moves you be- 
yond words; you look at some beautiful woman, 
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and your heart almost stops with the surge of sex; 
and please understand that in every emotion like 
this there are two elements. ‘There is the higher 
element, and the lower. One moves you to make 
any sacrifice, to be eternally devoted; the other to 
tear asunder, to conquer, to be cruel. As for the 
Devil, even the theologians have made him so at- 
tractive that you are on this account alone almost 
tempted to believe in him. To know that he is very 
subtile, is only to have the desire to be more subtile. 
And here again some of your finest instincts are 
brought into play, for surely, shall it be said of you 
that you lack the courage to cope with this highly 
cultivated creature, particularly when it is on record 
that the rewards he gives are very great? Perhaps 
a little later on you become weary of your trinity. 
Each one of them has stung you in his own manner. 
Quite possibly your health has suffered, and that 
restlessness that comes inevitably from playing their 
game is consuming you. Then you may become a 
saint or a philosopher. 

Does it not seem a pity indeed that so many young 
people of each generation have to learn all over 
again the things that their fathers learned? Some 
say that this is inevitable, but I do not think so. If 
we went on the principle that nothing can be im- 
proved, where would we end? We must always go 
on the principle that no matter how bad or hopeless 
anything seems to be, it can always be improved. 
The truth is that an increasing proportion of young 
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people are learning from their fathers, or rather 
they are surrounded by influences which attract them 
early in life to habits of solidarity. It is one thing 
to be attracted to the World, the Flesh, and the 
Devil without restraint; it is another thing to be 
ee up under such influences so that these three 
entities are more carefully scrutinized. The facts 
about them are better known. Their true nature 
has been published. Boys’ camps and the schools 
generally and universities have developed a higher 
standard. Athletics have been a great help in this 
respect, although they nourish great abuses. Truth 
has come to the rescue of a large proportion of your 
youth, this being due to a large extent to the war, 
for it is true that war has its compensations no less 
than peace. If war brought recklessness in its train, 
it brought also frankness, and while frankness has 
its evil aspects, at least it has torn aside the veil from 
much that was unhealthy and has enabled youth to 
realize that the life of the senses is on the lowest 
level of all.* 

But what we are most concerned about in this 
book is to find a practical way out of our difficulties; 
we do not expect to eliminate them, but we do expect 


* Truth is not only the realization of our own being: it is that 
by which things outside of us have existence. The realization of 
our being is moral sense. The realization of things outside of us 
is intellect. These, moral sense and intellect, are the powers and 
faculties of our being. They combine the inner and subjective 
and outer or objective use of the mind. Therefore with truth 
everything done is right.—From the Chinese. 
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to understand them, and to accept them when they 
are inevitable and to minimize them when we can. 
The spirit of Truth will help us more than is appar- 
ent at first sight. Let us consider what it can do 
for us. 

Looking at it in a large way, we find that over the 
long course of history the greatest men have been 
great because they have possessed the power of 
definition; indeed, in proportion as they have pos- 
sessed it. The sayings of Christ still hold their 
supremacy, and this is because they define the higher 
law in sentences that have, as John Jay Chapman 
has well said, split open the heart of humanity. 
We shall find that it is this power of telling the 
truth that is characteristic of the greatest men. And 
when we apply this principle to our daily lives, and 
will take the trouble to check up our experience, we 
see that our power over others and over ourselves 
as well consists almost entirely in our capacity to see 
the truth and to express it. Self-expression is the 
goal aimed at by an increasing number, so that whole 
schools have arisen to answer the demand. Yet there 
is never any difficulty in expressing oneself providing 
one has a message, and one has a message in propor- 
tion as he sees the truth. The very best oratory in 
the world is that which tells the truth in the simplest 
language. Occasionally we hear of or know some 
man who is able to blurt out the truth in the most 
astonishing manner, and we say that if we should do 
it, there would be swift anger in return; yet why 
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is he able to do it? Because it is the truth. Telling 
the truth is always quite easy; the main point is to 
be sure that it is the truth. 

The truth is unanswerable. Nobody can get 
angry at it. ‘There it is. The one who attempts to 
combat it only makes himself ridiculous. Anger 
and Bec aae arise from the fact that, in 
an argument or discussion, people fail to tell the 
truth. 

But just as it requires training to learn a language 
or any branch of science, so it requires an apprentice- 
ship to tell the truth. Most of us are brought up 
in the midst of many conventions; the result is that 
so much of the truth—according to the Law—is 
obscured. One of the great obstacles is of course 
ignorance. We say to ourselves—afterwards—that 
we did not know. If we had been informed of cer- 
tain other facts, then our whole course would have 
been changed. Well, how are we going to remedy 
that? 

There is only one way that I have discovered, and 
,that is to keep ourselves pure at heart. How can 
we expect to be truthful, when our manner of life is 
untruthful? We cannot act lies, and then tell the 
truth. 

Back of all this, one always comes to the fighting 
instinct, that is to say, to the thing in any one of us 
that we call “game.” Are you game or not? If 
not, can you become game? Certainly, but you must 
want to. Ask and you will receive. It lies in the 
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initial desire. “I speak truth,” said Montaigne, 
“not so much as I would, but as much as I dare; and 
I dare a little thus more as I grow older.” 

If we could dip down into our inner selves and 
pull out a gauge that would serve as a measure of 
truth, it would be the greatest talisman for genuine 
success that we could have. The most that we can 
do is to square ourselves up every day a little more 
rigidly. 

As a matter of fact, we never really deceive our- 
selves, although we seem to. We know when we are 
lying, even to ourselves. 

Back of every statement that I make must be sin- 
cerity. 

Though love repine and reason chafe, 
There came a voice without reply, 
*Tis man’s perdition to be safe, 
When for the truth he ought to die.—EMERSON. 

It is the conviction that we are right and are 
ready to die for it if needs be, that gives us the real 
power. If you call another man a liar, you are not 
questioning his accuracy so much as his sincerity, 
and that is why this term is always so keenly resent- 
ed. Men are very proud of their intentions, even 
if they themselves betray them. The reason for 
this is that men instinctively and universally recog- 
nize the necessity for faith, and faith is always back 
of sincerity. I believe this to be true and will die 
for it. That is the measure of any man’s true great- 
ness. 


CHAPTER XVI 


BOOKS 


other object but to do the very best you can; if 

you want to make good in the best and highest 
sense, I can say to you that there is no more helpful 
influence in the world than books. 

In every department of art and achievement, if 
you ask the most successful men what to do, they will 
invariably reply, study the work of the masters. 
Cicero, the greatest orator of ancient times, ap- 
prenticed himself out to an orator, and then went 
to Athens to study the work of the best orators. 
Napoleon studied Alexander and Cesar. In litera- 
ture, a study of the classics is essential to good 
writing. One of the most successful American 
dramatists of the present time, a man who occupies 
a foremost position as a playwright, told me that 
he owed his success entirely to the early study of the 
Greek drama. The universal advice to anybody 
starting out to achieve distinction in any field that is 
established is to study the sources. Form is every- 
thing. 


[ YOU are a sincere, sensible person, with no 
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Therefore, if you wish to live the best life, study 
the works of those who have led the best lives. 
There are not so many of them that you are likely 
to be confused. In this chapter I propose to give 
a few names, to present a list—not by any means a 
complete list—but at least a list that will compre- 
hend the works of the greatest men and will indicate 
very briefly and incompletely, but enough to give you 
an idea, of just what they thought and what they 
said and what they stood for. But before doing this, 
let me say just a word about reading. 

Reading has been recently termed a lost art. I 
greatly fear that there is too much truth in that 
statement. The people who know how to read are 
so few that one might make a Sabbath day’s journey 
and not discover one. Yet if one can strip his mind 
of outside things, and can get into the habit of 
reading, it is so simple as to become automatically a 
part of one’s life—the one part that linked up with 
his intellect will stand by him through every crisis. 

In this chapter, however, I am concerned chiefly 
in showing those books that have a helpful spiritual 
quality—that teach you how to live. And so I shall 
confine myself to them exclusively and cut out the 
poetry and.the fiction, and even the science, except as 
it enters into our daily lives. 

Now I have invented a name for the kind of read- 
ing I do myself and which I think it is necessary 
to do in order to get close to these great books, the 
grandeur of which constantly grows as you keep on 
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reading them over and over. And believe me when 
I say that, instead of taking you away from your 
business or your work, they only add to it—they give 
you renewed strength each day to do it properly— 
and this no matter what your occupation may be. 

In teading, you get out of a book what you put 
into it. What any man thinks of any book depends 
upon his character and taste. My own opinion about 
books is not based on literary standards altogether, 
but on life standards. 

What I call my own reading is allegorical reading. 
What do I mean by that? 

I am ready to confess right here to a feeling of 
embarrassment, indeed of anxiety, for fear that I 
shall not be able to make my meaning clear. And 
the thing is so important to me, because it has been 
of such immense service to me—although I am 
bound to say that I did not get the full use of alle- 
gorical reading until I had practised at it—had 
drilled myself in it, so to speak—and I am still learn- 
ing. 

The dictionary defines allegory as “the represen- 
tation by means of a figurative story or narrative of 
something metaphorically suggested, but not ex- 
pressly stated.” 

That comes pretty near to what I mean, but not 
quite. 

The best way for me to get at what I mean is to 
take a little excursion backward. 

When you read any serious book you will notice 
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that the author is not always so much concerned with 
giving you his opinion as in presenting you with cer- 
tain facts, and in many cases these facts are histori- 
cal. He draws upon his memory and his references, 
just as I am doing in this book, and when you read 
him, your mind is constantly going out to meet his 
statements. If you are skeptical, you constantly 
question what he is saying. Your attitude, indeed, 
may be such towards the book that you fairly bristle 
with doubt. You may have begun the book with this 
attitude of interrogation. It is surprising indeed 
how many people read the Bible in this way. As 
a concession they are ready to believe in the things 
that seem probable, and to cut out those that they 
are frankly in doubt about, and to discard all the 
miracles altogether. It seems singular that a man 
who will deliberately disbelieve the Bible will swal- 
low whole some weekly financial letter sent to him 
by a cheap stock-broking concern; yet such is the 
lamentable fact. He discards Jacob’s ladder, but 
he is willing to invest in a Texas oil well. 

When we read a historical fact in any book, we 
are under the illusion that we are reading of some- 
thing that actually took place. Now the truth is 
that all we can know is what at the present moment 
is in our consciousness. Any historical fact, there- 
fore, is only some thing that is referred to a part 
of our consciousness, and this part has been built up 
by a motley assemblage of alleged other historical 
facts, so that this new one we just place in there 
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among the rest, and either give it credit or give it 
discredit. If we read in the New Testament that 
Jesus healed a sick man, and we are skeptics, we 
put that down as a historical fact that is not a fact, 
but only a fairy story; but on the other hand, we are 
quite ready to accept as a historical fact the state- 
ment made that St. Paul was a rabbi; that is, be- 
cause certain other sets of alleged facts we have 
accumulated tally with this one. 

Now allegorical reading is a stern and peremptory 
dismissal of everything relating to the text, except 
as it bears allegorically upon my own life. There 
is no future and no past to my reading. It is all in 
the great Now. At first it is hard to accommodate 
oneself to this new method, but suddenly after one 
has tried it and persisted, an entirely new world of 
thought opens up. I may say that this allegorical 
method of reading has been one of the most wonder- 
ful experiences of my life. And it seems to me that 
everyone must be able to see this with a little 
thought and practice. 

Let me give an example. 

When I read in the New Testament the saying of 
Christ to the woman who touched his garment: 
“Woman, thy faith hath made thee whole,” is it 
not plain that the only validity that miracle can 
have for me is whether it is true now? I know per- 
fectly well that the sense of a historical past is only 
an illusion. Therefore I must apply everything I 
read to this absolute test: is it true for me now? 
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Jesus dealt with permanent things, not with tempo- 
ralthings. Therefore is it not plain that everything 
He said must be valid to-day, at the present moment, 
if itis valid at all? When you read in this way, and 
see in this way, the entire question of validity is 
answered at once. The miracles are quite plain. 
There never can be the slightest doubt about them. 

Now there may be some people who will immedi- 
ately exclaim: “But how can you verify one of the 
miracles of Christ now? Do you mean to say that 
the dead can be raised and the sick healed?” 

My answer is certain; it is being done all the time. 

You doubt that. Then doubt it if you like. 

And right here I come to the second part of my 
allegorical reading which is the more important. 
When I read, I apply everything directly to myself 
and then I have only to check it up with my experi- 
ence to know whether it is true or not. 

Do you see how it works? 

Christ said: “What doth it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world and lose his own soul ?”’ 

And so I ask myself immediately: “What does 
it profit me?” 

When. I first read that question I did not under- 
stand it at all; but gradually, over a long series of 
years, the truth of it dawned upon me. It therefore 
follows, quite inevitably, that when you read and 
don’t understand what you are reading, even when 
you apply it allegorically to yourself, that is because 
you have not, or may not, have advanced to the 
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point where your own experience tells you it is true. 
If, for example, you read the story of Baron 
Munchausen, you know at once, applying it alle- 
gorically to yourself, that it isn’t true, and yet 
that it is intended to be true in so far as it is a satire 
on lying. Do you not see how this allegorical rule 
straightens out every kind of reading, because it 
applies it directly to your own experience, NOW? 
If I have succeeded in interesting you in this kind 
of reading, to the point where your curiosity has 
been awakened, but you are still in some doubt as 
to my exact meaning, let me go to a point further 
and give a more extended illustration. And let me 
repeat the rule. No matter what you read, ask 
yourself this question: is this valid for me, now? 
Here are the opening words of Genesis: 


In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth. 
And the earth was without form, and void; and darkness was 
upon the face of the deep. And the spirit of God moved upon 
the face of the waters. And God said, Let there be light: 
and there was light. And God saw the light, that it was 
good: and God divided the light from the darkness. 


This passage, and those succeeding it, have been 
the basis for more controversy than perhaps any 
other passages in literature, except possibly passages 
in the New Testament. ‘They have been termed 
myths, and their historical and scientific accuracy 
have both been jeered at by silly scholastic people. 

Yet these same writers who should at least 
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have acquainted themselves with the first principles 
of psychology and philosophy ought to know that 
all writing is symbolic, that no symbol can mean 
anything at all other than that based upon human 
experience. “By far the best proof is experience,” 
exclaims Bacon. Said Patrick Henry in his great 
speech at the Virginia convention: “I have but one 
lamp by which my feet are guided,and that is the 
lamp of experience.’’ What else, indeed, is there 
for us to go by? If we attempt to study history, 
our only knowledge of it is gained by a comparison 
with our own actual experience. If we wish to 
know how a government works, we study the doings 
in our own home town. And so in our reading, we 
can and indeed must dismiss everything that does 
not appeal directly to us and which we ourselves 
through the law of our minds can accept or reject 
according to these apodeictic standards. 

Is it therefore not plain that this first passage that 
I have quoted from Genesis is not so much an ac- 
count of an historical episode, as it is (allegorically ) 
a perfect description of the dawn of consciousness? 
And that is what makes it valid for us. First we 
have the darkness of complete ignorance. The first 
thing that comes to us is light, and we perceive the 
contrast between light and darkness. 

‘And God said, let there be Light, and there was 
Light.” 

It is right here at this point that almost the whole 
philosophy of life is contained. Several prominent 
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men in this country and in Great Britain were re- 
quested to tell how far back their recollection went, 
and I believe that this symposium was published for 
general interest. Each one of us has had this ex- 
perience of seeing how far back he can remember. 
cares we do not recall when we first began to dis- 
tinguish light from darkness, but at least we can 
all recall when at some period we were afraid of 
the dark. This only means, of course, that we had 
previously not only become accustomed to the light 
but were joyful of it, welcomed it, and the darkness, 
its reverse, filled us with terror. In the beginning, 
there was an instant when the difference came into 
our consciousness. Was this an act of creation upon 
our part, or did the power that created us give us 
light? The answer lies in the text, and it is verified 
in a thousand ways in our daily lives. There is no 
equivocation about the answer. It is simple and di- 
rect. ‘And God said ”” If now we run the whole 
gamut of the Bible, and indeed of our own lives also, 
we come to the saying of Christ: ‘Suffer little chil- 
dren to come unto me, and forbid them not, for of 
such is the kingdom of Heaven,” we shall see that it 
is this attitude of simplicity or of receptivity that we 
must keep if we would understand the Law. The 
Law is thus withheld from the learned and given 
unto babes. 

A friend of my boyhood suddenly went insane and 
was confined for years in an asylum. Afterwards he 
recovered and became a very useful member of so- 
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ciety, devoting his life to the succour of those who 
have been so unfortunate as to undergo his experi- 
ence. In asking him about his experience and how 
he came to recover, he told me that, in brief, during 
his period of insanity he was conscious that he 
was in that condition, and that, as nearly as he could 
describe it, he was out of tune. He said that, 
rhythmically, he couldn’t keep step. He said there 
are moments in the lives of all of us when we have 
this experience, only these moments pass with us, 
so that we recover our balance before they become 
permanent. 

The way he recovered was somewhat remarkable. 
He was marching in Chapel one day, and they were 
chanting from one of the psalms of David. Sudden- 
ly, like illumination, there came to him the thought, 
“T am David.” As soon as he experienced that 
thought, he began to realize that he was getting into 
harmony with his surroundings. In a short time he 
began to show undoubted signs of recovery. He 
rapidly went back to normal, and never afterwards 
had a relapse. 

It is necessary for us to keep constantly in mind, 
therefore, in our reading, this great fact: that it is 
true only for us at the given moment. I can fancy al- 
ready many of the objections that will instantly be 
brought up by literal-minded people. I can only say 
to them in reply that what I am now writing cannot 
be true for them, unless they are willing to make it 
so. For example, take the characters in the Bible. 
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These characters, if they mean anything at all, mean 
only a symbolic representation of all those racial im- 
pulses that so constantly rise within us. Each one of 
us is a composite mixture of all those elements that 
are recorded in the Bible. It is constant progres- 
sion /from the first chapter of Genesis to the last 
chapter of Revelation; it is just a record of the 
human soul, and if we view it from this standpoint, 
we can afford to brush aside all the higher criticism, 
all the ravings of theologians, all the fine irony of 
scientists. The only question is how much do we 
get out of it personally? There is no shade or phase 
of trouble for which you will not discover a direct 
answer in the Bible, and if you will only believe it, 
this answer is for you. 

Now what I have written in this chapter thus far 
is intended to be only a kind of preface to what 
follows, and also a guide. I shall give only a rapid 
survey of the great books that have helped me so 
much in my daily life, many of them being my con- 
stant companions, and I should like to add just one 
word to this preface, and that is, no matter what 
your occupation is, whether you are a salesman or a 
banker, whether you are even a labourer (provided 
you can read at all) or a magnate, the habit of read- 
ing is one that any one can cultivate. You can learn 
to read by snatches, you can easily acquire the habit 
of reading a few words of some great book once a 
day, and you will be astonished what a help it will 
be, how it will lift you up out of the common rut, 
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and how it will help you no matter what may be your 
occupation. 

I am not here attempting to give a list or a de- 
scription of all the books that have been and are my 
companions, but only those that have contributed to 
make me see life in its larger aspects; that is, those 
books which have helped me spiritually. 

I recall now quite vividly my introduction to the 
works of Lao Tsze and the writings of Kwang-Tsze. 
In the Book of the King by Lao Tsze is expounded 
the religion of Tao. This in effect is the doctrine of 
passivity or non-resistance. ‘Taoism six hundred 
years before Christ was the great religion of China. 
It has since degenerated into the grossest material- 
ism, but in its essence, it is probably the purest phi- 
losophical religion extant. I am not going to ex- 
plain it at all, except to say that many critics declare 
that the passive condition of China to-day is due 
directly to the teachings of Lao Tsze. At the stage 
of my own life where I first began to study it, I had 
become disgusted with the gross materialism of the 
Occident, and was searching for something that 
might take me out of the shopkeeper’s environment. 
I had seen-the doctrine of non-resistance referred to 
and determined to find it. I searched for it in 
Tolstoi, but, while I have always revered Tolstoi’s 
genius, I am frank to say that his life disgusted me. 
However, it was from Tolstoi that I wandered 
about until I came to Lao Tsze. He taught me 
passivity, or at least, he taught me the value of 
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passivity. Before that, as a kind of grim back- 
ground, not only had I studied the “Critique of Pure 
Reason” by Kant, but I had dipped deep into Schop- 
enhauer, and by him I had been introduced to the 
Vedic Hymns and to the Upanishads, the philo- 
sophical tracts of India. Here one enters an en- 
tirely new world of primitive thought, not only pro- 
found, but truly sublime, and from here if one passes 
as I did to the Bhagavadgita, one may truly say that 
the heavens have been opened. I am thoroughly 
convinced that it is not possible to understand the 
majesty and unerring humanity of the Bible unless 
one has read in the sacred religions of the East. If 
you wish to enlarge your spiritual life, to experience 
the real grandeur of God, then I am.convinced that 
there is no group of books like the following: 

The Bible as a whole. 

Lao Tsze (Book of the King). 

The Writings of Kwang-Tsze. 

The Upanishads. 

Bhagavadgita. 

Vedic Hymns. 

These works are all simple; they contain few if 
any abstract words. Read as I have suggested— 
allegorically—tthey constitute a complete world of 
spirituality. They are fundamental. They are com- 
plete, when considered as a whole. 

While I have read more or less the history of phi- 
losophy, I confess that the work of most of the 
philosophers does not appeal tome. Aristotle is the 
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father of them all. The world of to-day would no 
doubt be quite a different world if he had never 
lived. But my own choice is Plato. I consider the 
“Dialogues” of Plato and his “Republic” the finest 
philosophical reading in the world, besides being the 
highest form of literary art. Side by side with Plato 
I place Kant, but I warn any reader that these two 
philosophers are not easy reading. A vast lit- 
erature has grown up around Kant. His claims 
have been disputed. The fact is that those writers 
who take such pains to disprove him do not under- 
stand him. It is not my intention here to go into 
the controversy about Kant, except to say that I 
advise any reader who is curious to get Max Mul- 
ler’s translation (unless German is read) and read 
it directly, without any advice. My first introduc- 
tion to Kant took place some thirty years ago. I was 
standing in a railroad station one morning, waiting 
for the train to take me to town, when a young 
friend of mine—a lawyer—joined me. He re- 
marked that he wasn’t going to his office that day, 
that he was going to a lecture. I asked him what the 
lecture was about and he replied that it was about 
Kant; he further said that he attended a weekly lec- 
ture on the “Critique.” I had heard of Kant, of 
course, but rather vaguely. I was struck by my 
friend’s enthusiasm, and being of an inquiring mind, 
I questioned him closely. He thereupon invited 
me to attend the lecture with him. I accepted. 

The lecture was Greek to me. I understood 
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scarcely a word of what was said. The professor 
was a young German. It was quite evident that 
the whole class was filled with something that I felt 
I ought to understand, but did not. My pride was 
piqued. That day I bought a copy of the “‘Critique.” 
I started to read. I read the first forty pages, and 
then dropped the book and thought about it for two 
years before I ventured again. By this time my 
whole outlook had widened. I was able to compre- 
hend the subjectivity of Time and Space, and to 
enter somewhat into the categorical imperative, al- 
though the transcendental still “got” me. From 
that day to this, however, Kant has been my constant 
companion. 

The third philosophical writer that I have read 
with enormous profit is Emerson. Emerson is an 
American. His tongue is my tongue. [I still think 
that his two essays on “Compensation” and “‘Spiritu- 
al Laws” are the finest pieces in the language. Also, 
for many years I have read his journal with great 
profit. And so, for philosophy, I name these three: 
Plato, Kant, Emerson. In philosophy that is all 
one needs. 

As for the modern writers, they are so many and 
various that it would be impossible to give a com- 
plete analysis, or even a fractional analysis, of them 
that would be at all adequate. I shall, however, give 
at the end of this book a bibliography of what I 
have discovered—by no means complete—but with 
such notes as may be found helpful to the reader. 
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Meanwhile, I should like to caution everybody not 
to take anybody’s word about books. One of the 
greatest detriments to reading the best books is all 
the other books that have been written about them, 
describing them. Not only is there an introduction 
to Browning, but I believe there is an introduction 
to the introduction (although this is not the title). 
It would seem as though the ingenuity of writers 
had been taxed to the limit to prevent people from 
reading the great books, merely by the introduc- 
tions to them. What an insult it is to our intel- 
ligence to tell us that we cannot understand 
any great book that has stood the test of time! 
When I first picked up a copy of Plato’s ‘“Dia- 
logues,” I was astonished at their modernness. 
It seemed to me as if they had just been writ- 
ten. I had hitherto thought of Plato* as being a 
“deep” writer. I was overjoyed to discover that 
the only part about his dialogues I didn’t understand 
was the learned introduction of Dr. Jowett. And 
so I say, pay no attention to the instructors, go at 
the books direct, and read them allegorically, and 
you will have no difficulty. You will also be pleasant- 
ly surprised to discover that writers about whom 

* Rudolph Eucken reveals the modernness of Plato in the follow- 
ing words: “The forceful and virile nature of Plato is not one to 
renounce happiness; yet Plato does not find it, as do the masses, 
in outward events and successes. Rather, seeking it in activity 
itself enables him to undertake a great life-work in developing the 
inner nature, What is required is first to fill the entire circuit of 


life’s activities with eager aspiration, and then to unite all into a 
harmony.” 
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you have heard opinions—for these are difficult to 
avoid—which have given you a certain impression, 
are quite different from what you had been led to 
suppose. You may be sure that books that stand 
the test of time are understandable; and you will 
also discover that the writers are very human—even 
more human than you suspect yourself of being— 
and that they talk plain talk. Take as an example 
this passage from Tolstoi, selected almost at ran- 
dom: 


Moreover, every man who has ever, even in childhood, ex- 
perienced religious feeling, knows by personal experience that it 
was evoked in him, not by external, terrifying, material 
phenomena, but by an inner consciousness, which had nothing 
to do with fear of the unknown forces of Nature—a con- 
sciousness of his own insignificance, loneliness, and guilt. And 
therefore, both by external observation and by personal ex- 
perience, man may know that religion is not the worship of 
gods, evoked by superstitious fear of the invisible forces of 
Nature, proper to men only at a certain period of their develop- 
ment; but is something quite independent either of fear or of 
their degree of education—a something that cannot be de- 
stroyed by any development of culture. For man’s conscious- 
ness of finiteness amid an infinite universe, and of his sinful- 
ness (i. e., of his not having done all he might and should have 
done) has always existed and will exist as long as man remains 
man. 


It is of the utmost importance to remember that 
our modern literature is filled with the cheapest kind 
of philosophies, and that in our newspapers to-day 
are a number of clever writers, each one of whom 
is compelled by the very nature of the case to ladle 
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out very thinly the truths that he has learned from 
reading. I suppose that Emerson has furnished 
more background for our so-called “inspirational” 
writers than any other. Besides, the intense eager- 
ness to better themselves on the part of a great pub- 
lic has caused a whole literature of alleged helpful- 
ness to spring up, almost over night, in which the 
astonishing results from developing one’s will power, 
and the great financial benefits to be derived from 
brief courses by correspondence, are shrieked to the 
typographical skies. For this reason, and in order 
to know just what you are getting, the books I 
have mentioned should be read by everyone first, 
before taking up the others. Only in this way can 
you be safeguarded from charlatanry. Besides, 
you really owe this to the best of the modern writ- 
ers. The only protection they have is a sanity on the 
part of their readers which comes from going back 
to the sources. We need to keep abreast of the 
times, to keep up with the spiritual progress the 
race is making (and do not be deceived in this re- 
spect) by reading what those men and women are 
writing who, having as their own background the 
history of the past and the great literature of the 
past, are able, not only to reinterpret it, but also to 
add new beauties. One of our best modern writers, 
and I am most glad to record her name not only be- 
cause she is a woman but because she is herself a 
really great spiritual leader, is Evelyn Underhill. 
(Mrs. Stuart Moore.) Her book on Mysticism 
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is one of the great modern books. Personally I 
have derived much comfort from the works of 
Dean Inge and in America from those of William 
James. Perhaps of all writers on New Thought, 
the works of Judge T. Troward have most appealed 
to me. (The Doré Lectures.) His books are 
marked by clearness of style and a sanity of outlook 
that are specially helpful, and they do not go to the 
extremes of some others. 

I firmly believe that, to immature minds, or to 
minds that quite possibly have been unhinged by 
trouble, or are unduly emotional, the perusal of cer- 
tain kinds of literature, particularly of those devoted 
to spiritualism, is fraught with danger. It may seem 
trite to quote from Longfellow, especially such fa- 
miliar lines as these: 


The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight 

But they while their companions slept 
Were toiling upwards in the night. 


But is it not true that the progress of the soul 
must of necessity be slow, and founded on funda- 
mentals? Certainly this does not take from us 
the certainty of the only kind of happiness worth 
having, which is the outgrowth of those enduring 
qualities that can be developed only by self-training. 
We are, alas! living in a mushroom age. We havea 
mushroom literature. Our oratory is a mushroom or- 
atory and mushroom panaceas spring up over night. 
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Let us go back to the simple language of our fore- 
fathers, and realize that the great things have all 
been said and it is our duty to know them in order 
to be able to reject the little things that are being 


said. 


CHAPTER XVII 


| 


| IF YOU ARE USEFUL, YOU ARE HAPPY 


Genius begins great works, but labour finishes them.—JoUBERT. 


that happiness consists in giving yourself up 

to others, of being unselfish, of living for 
others, etc. Indeed, we have heard this said so 
often, that the constant repetition of it by well-mean- 
ing and pious people has not only wearied us, but 
has robbed this rule of its meaning. Besides—and 
this is especially true of young people—we quite 
naturally shrink from giving up our whole lives to 
others until we have ourselves sampled life. Why 
should we abandon what looks very much like a 
feast, before having well tasted it, and do our best 
to push it over to a lot of people we have never met 
before? This doesn’t seem to be a reasonable or 
practical proposition. We see or hear of occasion- 
ally ‘‘Little Elsie’? people who are born pious, who, 
at remotely early ages, pray for the souls of their 
parents, who go out quite possibly in their teens as 
missionaries to China, and there is something in 
us—if we are properly normal—that revolts at this 
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sort of thing. It isn’t that these people are so good 
or that they think themselves so good, for as a mat- 
ter of fact, most of them may be quite humble in 
their professions of faith. It is only that they don’t 
seem to want to be bad, they have no proper curi- 
osity about being bad. And we do want to be bad. 
We have curiosity. To put it profanely, there is 
something in us, not only that prompts us to go out 
end ‘“‘raise hell,’’ but more than this, that is willing 
to take the consequences. Emerson put it very well 
when, refusing to endorse the communion service, 
he said that rather than do something he didn’t be- 
lieve in he would go to hell. 

Now that spirit, as terrible as it may seem to 
some, is very valuable. It is valuable because, after 
all, it doesn’t take us long to discover that this 
going out and raising hell is a very crude process, 
and the kind of thing that leads us to do it is only 
strength, at the time misdirected, but which we can 
later on direct into the right channels. 

Not that I am upholding it. I do not believe 
necessarily that in order to be ‘“‘good’’ eventually 
we must first be ‘“‘bad.’”’ All I mean is that we must 
be bold; we must be fearless; we must go out to 
conquer. Although we may make grievous mistakes, 
we are not likely to acquire bad habits by this proc- 
ess. We soon discover that the real thing to con- 
quer is ourself. That is the most important thing 
we can find out. And there are a lot of “good” 
people who don’t find it out, and who suddenly— 
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even late in life—yield to temptation in the most 
astonishing manner. Many “good” people are so 
because all their lives they have been sheltered. 
They haven’t been up against it. It is better to do 
and die if necessary. 

And this real thing about living for others ought 
to be put in quite another way, in order to bring it 
out into bold relief. It isn’t at all a question of 
living for others as individuals. (Christ said: 
“Who is my father and who is my mother?”’) But 
it is a question altogether of how useful we are. 

That is what counts. 

When you cease to be useful you are a goner. 
That is what happens to the leaves on trees. That 
is what happens to every one of us. Some insects 
die after the nuptial flight; some raise their young, 
and are then promptly devoured by their better 
halves. 

A friend of mine shot himself, and another friend 
said of him: “It was done because of his decreasing 
earning power.” 

That is one way of putting it. In reality, it was 
because of the knowledge that he was no longer 
useful. 

To whom? ‘To the world; to society, or to God? 
For God is the Universe. 

We cannot well go beyond this—for practical 
purposes. We don’t know whether what we are do- 
ing now is going to make a better world a thousand 
years from now or not, and it is not important that 
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we should know. Professor Einstein and other 
philosophers are telling us that Time is subjective, 
that it has no reality; and if this is so (as I have al- 
ready set down) then The Present Moment is all 
that counts. And that is the way it ought to be. 
Weare living only in The Present Moment. Life is 
only all One Present Moment, it is the NOW. This 
being so, the answer to every question that we can 
bring up is, “‘How useful am I Now?” 

We are not driving a bargain with anybody or 
with the world. It isn’t that. It is a question of 
spiritual maintenance, and spiritual maintenance is 
material maintenance. It has got to be that, or 
nothing. Or it is reciprocity. What we are actually 
doing when we are not useful is to cut ourselves off 
from the Universe, we are minimizing ourselves by 
just so much. Being selfish is only being dwarfish. 
It is growing smaller. That is what makes it un- 
reality, because unreality is only the absence of real- 
ity. Apainisa void. Restlessness isa void. Don’t 
you see how the thing works? By giving up every- 
thing, you retain everything. You give up a fraction 
and you get back the whole. In the beginning it 
requires an act of faith. Then it requires another 
act of faith, for the reason that we seem to be so 
constituted that as soon as we see the results from 
a single act of faith, we immediately become com- 
placent. We say: ‘““This is too easy.” 

And then the ax falls. After the ax has fallen 
several times we begin to see that life is a struggle 
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in progression, that there is never a time when we 
can let up, that eternal vigilance is the price of sal- 
vation. Happiness consists in growth—nothing 
more, nothing less. 

And we are happy in proportion as we are useful. 

And the next question is, when our usefulness is 
over, what are we then to do? Walk over and sit 
down on the scrap heap? 

The answer to this question is, our usefulness is 
never over, only when we choose to make it so. 

Happiness is only possible when we are useful, 
and more happiness consists of being more useful. 
The trouble with so many men is that they concen- 
trate all of their energies in making money in order 
to rob themselves of their usefulness. In my own 
time I have met hundreds of them, and studied them 
more or less. There is no greater tragedy than a 
man who has destroyed himself by money. 

And there is more confusion in the popular mind 
about money than any other single question in the 
world except one: Sex. 

A man enters business life, raises a family, works 
night and day to make his business a success, makes 
money, acquires say two or three children (in these 
days that is a respectable family) and say a couple 
of hundred thousand dollars. He gets to be sixty, 
and then he’s through. He toddles around a golf 
links, visits a few popular resorts, and some day— 
usually when he’s home—he catches cold, it runs into 
pneumonia, and in thirty-six hours they are buying 
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a five-hundred-dollar coffin and hiring a group of 
professionals to sing “Lead Kindly Light.” The 
will is then read, the estate settled in six months or 
so, and the world goes on. Up to the time that man 
was forty-five he was useful; after that—having 
“secured” himself, he gradually became utterly use- 
less. Thousands of men are like that. 

I once said to a man of sixty, who had a hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars in securities—gilt-edged 
—locked up in his safe: 

‘How much could you earn if you had to?” 

He laughed and replied: 

“I’m not worth ten dollars a week to anybody.” 

Now isn’t this ridiculous? 

I know another man who was at one time very 
wealthy. He inherited his money and when he be- 
came middle-aged, lost it. He became utterly use- 
less, with no bad habits (just useless), and was sup- 
ported by his relatives until they finally got tired 
of it and bought him a place in an old people’s home. 
He was perfectly satisfied. As a matter of fact, 
they ought to have taken him out and shot him. 

Now these two cases are extremes, but they are 
duplicated many, many times. 

Consider if you will how really little it takes to 
support a single human being, and how, stripped 
of their money, these men I have mentioned were 
even unable to earn—well, say, fifteen dollars a 
week. 


During the war I knew a man who lived in my 
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town who got a salary of twenty-five dollars a week, 
had five children, and bought his quota of all the 
issues of liberty bonds that came out. How did he 
do it? I don’t know. Ask him. He isn’t the only 
one. The chances are that a man just like him lives 
somewhere near you. 

This fetish of money has got us. We are all 
money mad. We talk and think of nothing else. In 
the end it may destroy us. What is it doing for us 
now? 

It is robbing us of all sense of the good and the 
beautiful. 

It is increasing our vulgarity. 

It is deteriorating our minds and our souls (as- 
suming that we still have souls). 

It is cutting us out from the most wonderful, hith- 
erto undreamed-of possibilities of life, that lie 
within our reach and we do not know it—because we 
are money mad. 

I am writing this chapter for the hard-headed, 
practical business men of America. I frankly ad- 
mire them more than any other class we have. They 
pulled us through the war. They are, generally 
speaking, on the level. They love their country. 
They believe in God. They are the real backbone 
of this country, and it is through them that we must 
work. But until they get this idea of money straight 
in their heads, they will allow our beloved country 
to be eventually overcome by the forces of fanati- 
cism, of disorder, anarchy, psycho-analysis, bolshe- 
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vism, socialism, intellectualism, and all the other 
mental perversions there are. 

How can the practical business men of this coun- 
try save us from all these forces—and they are very 
strong and very destructive—if they don’t even un- 
derstand what they are? 

What I am trying to explain now—perhaps very 
lamely—is that happiness of the right sort, genuine 
culture, love, friendship, comradeship, beauty, reli- 
gion, manliness—all these fine things are here and 
we don’t even know how to develop them, we are en- 
gaged in a sordid rush for wealth. 

In making this statement, please understand me. 
As I have elsewhere emphasized, I am all for indi- 
vidual maintenance. I believe the first duty of every 
man is to support himself and to make enough to 
bring up his family, and I know how necessary money 
is to produce healthy human beings—that is, to edu- 
cate them and keep them in health. All this is freely 
admitted. 

But why go beyond it? Is it not plain that money, 
by itself, is a destructive thing? We see the proof 
of this about us everywhere. You couldn’t throw 
a baseball in any direction without circumscribing 
the orbit of some pathetic human being who is being 
buncoed by money. 

What a man does is just this: He starts out to 
make enough to support himself; then he gets tied 
up with this idea. He is carried along by it until 
he forgets everything else. His success blinds him 
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to everything else. And just as soon as he succeeds, 
then he is useless, or begins to be. There is nothing 
so destructive as success. You see it everywhere. 
It is a question of attachment. We are like star 
fish—we attach ourselves to anything that looks 
like long green, and how hard it is to pry us loose! 
e should never attach ourselves to anything— 
not even to our families. (This is not a joke.) 
And a lot of us are so feeble-minded that we 
can’t even see this. I have been largely that way 
myself. I claim no exception from the common 
folly. But I know that attachment to anything 
breeds trouble in'the end. 
It is a very simple principle, if you stop to think. 
How often you see two married people passion- 
ately attached to each other, and how often trouble 
ensues. The right kind of love is founded on detach- 
ment and mutual respect. It is very hard to define 
but this kind of love is lasting; it is a recognition that 
the loved one is only a small part of the universe. 
Was it not Andrew Carnegie who said that a 
man should put all his eggs in the basket and watch 
the basket? He was wrong—if he did say it. 
Every man who has acquired enough money to 
retire upon should be compelled to learn a trade. 
Money is robbing us of our efficiency. We are al- 
most forgetting to use our hands. You’d be sur- 
prised if you knew the number of men who break 
their arms every year cranking flivvers. 
Can you make an eyeglass? Can you make a pair 
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of shoes? How many miles can you walk a day 
without calling for an ambulance? Could you chop 
down a cherry tree? Or even put on a tire? 

If you actually stop to think, you will be amazed 
at how useless we all are. And never forget that 
IN THE LONG RUN the usefulness and perma- 
nence of any people depends upon what they can do 
with their hands. For the lack of all this, there are 
signs of decadence all about us. 

The one thing that all men think all the time is, 
‘“‘Who’s going to take care of me in my old age?” 

It ought to be arranged so that nobody will; then 
you'll learn to be useful in more ways than one. 

Remember that when it comes to real money- 
making capacity, a man’s best is only a short period 
of his life. Osler was right in this respect, but he 
was utterly wrong in conveying the impression that 
just because a man’s highest creative period is only 
a short period, he cannot be useful up to a 
hundred. 

I happen to know something about how the minds 
of men work because, having been an editor for 
many years, I have watched the work of writers. 
While there are of course exceptions, creative writ- 
ing is at its best in any man only for a comparative 
small period of his whole life. Well, say it bears 
the same relation to his length of life that the child- 
bearing period does in a woman. That’s about it. 
But good heavens! that doesn’t mean that a man 
is not useful, or cannot be useful in many other 
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ways. A man ought to be proud to have a trade— 
more than this, all of the best men ought to be com- 
pelled to have a trade. 

What is more honourable than making shoes? 
Why are there no more cobblers? Because money 
has destroyed them. There ought to be cobblers 
who rate shoes by hand. It is more important for 
America to make it necessary that things shall be 
made by hand, than it is to create a series of great 
inventions in which everything is made by machine. 
That is what is the matter with us. 

The most pathetic thing in the world is to see so 
many of the finest men in America destroying them- 
selves on this wheel of business. Happiness lies 
within the grasp of each and every one of us. There 
is no magic in the word. It consists of work and of 
being useful to the world continually. Do you know 
how useful is the policeman who stands upon the cor- 
ner? Do you know that life in the open air is the 
most healthful? Why not learn to be a policeman? 
I know policemen over sixty, and they are very use- 
ful. 

The real truth is, of course, that nobody wants 
to be happy. If we were all happy for a year, they 
would pass a law against it. And now if any one 
dares to be even a little happier than the rest, the 
rest denounce him. He is a “nut.’’ There must be 
something wrong with such a man. 

I knew a man who had a million dollars—right 
in his own hands—and every time he went out in his 
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car he worried for fear that he might have to buy 
an extra tire. 

Why? 

Because in his heart he knew how utterly useless 
he was, and this filled him full of fear that he might 
lose his money. The thing had “got” him. If that 
man knew, money or not, that he could have gone 
out anywhere and earned twenty-five dollars a week, 
he wouldn’t have worried. He was fat, he could 
scarcely walk upstairs without stopping for breath, 
he could hardly put on his own clothes in the morn- 
ing. Yet he was a director of a number of com- 
panies. There are plenty of men like that. 

According to an account I once read in a paper, 
which I am informed was accurate, of how they 
keep the elder Rockefeller alive, one of the rules is 
to keep him believing he can beat at golf. Think of 
that! 

What money does to every one when it is in ex- 
cess is to make its owner “‘soft.’” It makes the aver- 
age successful man so soft that if his brain should 
slip out of his head it would crumble up and blow 
off like dust before the first zephyr. 

Consider, in your own life, what have been the 
happiest hours. You will find that they were in such 
golden moments where you had the companionship 
of those you loved, and were comparatively free 
from care. Well, why is not that possible all the 
time? In the United States, scattered here and 
there all over, there are really ideal communities, 
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where really simple and great lives are lived, where 
men and women live together in harmony and affec- 
tion and love and enjoy beautiful things in common. 
There are moments like this in every community. 
You see, heaven and earth is right within our grasp, 
but we/don’t want it. We would rather be worried 
to death all the time wondering how to pay the rent, 
or to build another house a little better than the 
one we have. 

We must get on materially. I repeat this, because 
I want nobody to misunderstand me. But while 
we are getting on, do not let us forget to keep our- 
selves detached, and do not let us forget to make 
ourselves valuable, or at least useful in other ways 
than the one way in which we may be creating a 
fortune. 

That is the lesson we should all learn. 

My friend who was a business man took the time 
off to study astronomy. He became much interested 
init. He gave up his business and became a popular 
astronomer. You can be a popular astronomer at 
_ one hundred as well as at forty. You cannot be a 
successful business man at one hundred, so far as 
being useful is concerned. That is, not just now, 
there is too much competition. By and by, when we 
all live to be four or five hundred, it may be different. 

A young man came to me and told me the follow- 
ing story. He had been working in a bank at a 
salary of thirty-five dollars a week. It is a general 
rule in banks that if a man in any position drops 
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out for any reason the man next to him steps 
into his job. This young man’s superior dropped 
out. The president of the bank appointed a rela- 
tive. The young man went to him and said: 

“Tamentitled to that job by the rules of the bank.” 

The president laughed and said: 

“Well, what are you going to do about it?” 

Said the young man: “I am not going to submit 
to an injustice. I will not stay here.” 

He left and applied for a job at another bank. 
The president said, after hearing his story, and veri- 
fying it: 

“We will give you a job—at thirty dollars a 
week.” 

The young man took it. About six months later 
a capitalist who was looking for a young fellow to 
go into the bond business with him heard, through 
the bank, of what this young man had done. He 
said: 

‘Ye must be some good if he has nerve enough 
to do a thing like that with a family on his hands.” 

He took the young man into partnership with him, 
and he told me that he was at that time making eight 
thousand a year. 

This is a perfectly true story. Every successful 
man, at some time or other, has to have his nerve 
with him. Nerve consists in getting so foolishly 
mad that you are ready to give up everything, family 
and all. You see red. Afterwards you reap your 
reward. 
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There is never a time in any man’s life when he 
ought to consider any member of his family if a 
principle is at stake. Besides, it is always better 
for them. 

For men to make too much money not only de- 
stroys their own usefulness, but the thing spreads to 
the sakes of their family. 

Every human being, no matter what his station, 
should be compelled to become a useful member of 
society. He should learn a trade. 

A man over eighty years of age, for example, if 
he had taken the time beforehand, could have 
jearned how to bind books. There is not the slight- 
est reason why every human being should not be 
able to support himself up to the day of his death— 
unless he is a cripple. We have too many examples 
among us of men of great age working every day. 


Read this: 


THE NORMAL DAY OF LORD LEVERHULME, 
AGED 71 


Lord Leverhulme, millionaire head of the great English soap 
makers, Lever Bros., recently celebrated his seventy-first birth- 
day anniversary. Here is his usual daily schedule, to whose 
regularity he ascribes his good health: 

4:30 A. M.: I rise and spend twenty minutes in gymnastic 
exercises, which I would not miss for the world. 

4:50: Shave and dress. 

5:00: A cup of tea. Sipping this, I begin to attack the 
reports which come every day from all our companies. ‘These 
I read carefully and make notes for correspondence. 

7:30: Breakfast, consisting of tea, toast, bread and butter, 
jam or marmalade, no meat. : 
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7:50: Read the newspapers, or as much of them as I can 
digest in ten minutes. Generally it is not much more than the 
headlines. 

8:00: Read and reply to letters for half an hour. 

8:30: Motor to my offices at Blackfriars, London. 

9:00: Work continuously; interviewing callers and conduct- 
ing such other business as comes the way of the chairman of 
such a concern as Lever Bros., until 1 P. M. 

1 Pp. M.: Lunch in the office—cup of tea, two poached eggs, 
or a little cold meat. 

1:15: Sign all letters, which were dictated in the morning, 
usually a large number. 

1:30: Forty winks. This short sleep in the middle of the 
day I consider most important, and always take. 

2:15: Begin work again, and continue until 5:30, when I 
motor home. 

7:00: Dinner. I make it a rule to leave business behind 
me for the day when I leave the office, and I refuse to discuss 
it until next morning. 

The evening is spent in social pleasures. If I am at home 
at 10 p. M., I go to bed, taking no supper, and am invariably 
asleep as soon as my head touches the pillow. 

Games I do not care for. Golf or tennis have never at- 
tracted me because of the competition element. ‘There is 
quite enough competition in business for me. For this reason 
I never play cards. Smoking I have never indulged in. 

The above are my rules of life, and it is because of them 
that I am always happy and always well and able to do what 
I do manage to do at the age of 71 minus a day. 


What is true of Lord Leverhulme is true of all 
great men in varying degree. The Pope’s day is 
not dissimilar. After a man is forty or fifty, and is 
a real worker, he usually learns a schedule whereby 
he can accomplish the greatest amount of work with 
the least expenditure of energy. And such a man 
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generally finds time every day to get his recreation. 
He does not wait until he breaks down, but he 
rests daily. For many years I myself have worked 
continuously without stopping. But every day I 
manage to take an hour or so off. 

I began my own life as a window dresser, and 
later on, when I had a chance to take an editorial 
position, the skill I had acquired in dressing windows 
enabled me to get a start at making up a paper, for 
while the two things appear to be dissimilar, the 
underlying principle is the same. I was quite suc- 
cessful as an editor, for I had travelled about a lot 
and knew what people were talking and thinking 
about; but as I looked about me I saw that most 
of the editors were very much tied down to their 
jobs. I determined that this should not be my fate, 
so I made arrangements with my “boss” to take two 
days off each week. These two days I devoted to 
writing. I then discovered that while there was a 
certain kind of creative writing that I could do, there 
was another kind that depended upon knowledge, 
so I started in to read on one day of my two. In 
this way I was able to acquire a lot of information 
and gradually to accumulate a library. After this 
I was asked to accept a political position. Some of 
the members of my family thought that this was a 
waste of time, and that I ought to take this time for 
recreation; but I discovered that it was a real recre- 
ation, because it was a contrast to my other work. 
The result was that I acquired a knowledge of prac- 
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tical affairs that was afterwards invaluable to me, 
and in one single instance brought me in a separate 
income of six thousand dollars a year. When I 
finally changed my occupation I was able to do so 
without anxiety, because there were so many differ- 
ent kind of things I had learned to do. Now doubt- 
less if I had stuck to just one, I might easily have 
made a great deal more money, but what good would 
this have done me? It would have destroyed me. 
I have seen too many men who, after having oc- 
cupied desk positions all their lives, and at great 
trouble managed to struggle their families through, 
have then been thrown out of their places without a 
cent. One of Booth Tarkington’s best novels deals 
with a character of this sort, and he would not have 
selected it if it had not been typical of a large num- 
ber. 

I am by no means holding myself up as a model. 
But I am thoroughly satisfied that the greatest hap- 
piness comes from the greatest usefulness, and that 
it is easily possible for every man to keep up his 
usefulness until he dies, instead of trying to stall 
fate beforehand. 

In that tragic and deeply humiliating story told 
by Charles E. Chapin, who was for so many years 
city editor of the N. Y. Evening World, he relates 
how he killed his wife because he was afraid that she 
might have to live in poverty. He writes: 


Early Sunday morning my wife and I started for the seashore. 
A block from our hotel a little woman in a faded black dress, 
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her face pinched with suffering and privation, stretched out a 
trembling hand and I dropped a coin in it. 

“My God! I wonder if I will ever come to that?” my 
wife said. 

I don’t suppose she meant it. She knew nothing of the 
predicament I was in, though she may have intuitively sus- 
pected I was worried about money matters. But what she 


said cut into my heart. . . . I could think of nothing but 
the little old beggar woman. . . . There was only one way 
I could save her from such a fate. 


He then relates that he shot her as she lay in bed, 
was tried, and convicted for life. One thing seem- 
ed to impress him so much that he records it as fol- 
lows in his book: 


I recall one question that Mr. Wickersham put to me while 
I was testifying that perplexed me beyond reply. It was: 
“You believe in God and His watchful care and mercy. If 
you had killed yourself and not your wife, haven’t you enough 
faith to believe that God would have looked after your wife 
and provided for her wants?” 


I falteringly attempted to reply to Mr. Wickersham, but 
grew confused lest I be misunderstood and simply told him it 
was the only question for which I was unable to frame an 
answer. 


Now this case of Chapin’s is an extreme case, be- 
cause it led to murder, but the same thing happens 
continually in countless minor ways. You may call 
it lack of faith. Doubtless it is. But it is really 
something more than that. It is lack of true cour- 
age. It is lack of understanding. It is pure ignor- 
ance. It shows what wrong thought will do to a 
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man. First it will lead him to steal, and then to a 
perversion of reason in thinking that because there 
is a chance that he may not support his wife the best 
thing is to kill her. Here is the destructive instinct 
in full tilt. What Chapin was trying to do was to 
create a void. That is all any of us tries to do when 
we seek to destroy something. We wipe it out. 
We thus make a void, and a void is unreality. 

If we could only get it through our heads that all 
so-called trouble is only a void, we would be saved 
so much. We should then understand that it is not 
our place to sit in judgment over others or to per- 
form any act upon them that will either tend to de- 
stroy them or to change them. Let your wife alone. 
In all matters concerning your own usefulness and 
your own maintenance, act as if she were not a fac- 
tor. That is always the best way to provide for 
her. Do not worry about fate, the fortunes, or the 
faults of others, no matter how dear they are to you. 
Look to yourself. Make yourself useful in as many 
ways as possible; not necessarily scattering your en- 
ergies, on the contrary, conserving them. 

It seems a pity that the real reason for studying 
Greek in college is not advertised. The real reason 
is that it makes better men. It is infinitely more im- 
portant to make better men than it is to make richer 
men. Besides, it has not yet been demonstrated that 
the study of Greek will not make better business 
men. I believe it will. What are we here for, any- 
way? 
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We are here to make a better world—not a world 
full of machinery that kills us all off, but where men 
and women can meet constantly on a common plane, 
and can love one another in the true spirit of God, 
and besides, can enjoy together the wonderfully 
beautiful things there are. 

Let me ask you, have you ever taken a small boy 
to the circus for the first time? 

Did you enjoy it? 

Why? 

There is no greater earthly happiness than enjoy- 
ing something wholesome with one you love. Now 
consider how limited we are in this great source of 
happiness. Even with those we love, we rarely have 
time to enjoy anything beautiful in common. You 
say that tastes do not agree. 

Why not? 

Because the great majority of people have not 
been brought up to enjoy, or even to understand, 
beautiful things. And what a sweeping indictment 
that is of our whole civilization! 

When you yourself have learned to love beauti- 
ful things, you will attract others to you. Your use- 
fulness will therefore increase to this extent. 

Is it not plain, then, that if happiness consists in 
being useful, the way to become useful is to be a 
student? 

Place your mind at once in a receptive attitude 
towards all things, and in a short time you will be 
amazed at the progress you are making. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


PsycHo-ANALYSIS AND AUTO-SUGGESTION 


has had its own way without criticism. On the 

contrary, it has been bitterly opposed in medical 
circles. Philosophers have attacked it, and from 
one of the leading members of the medical profes- 
sion, Dr. George Matheson Cullen, M.D.B.Sc., a 
graduate of the University of Edinburgh, and Paris 
I quote as follows: 


I: MUST not be supposed that Psycho-analysis 


In all ages the folly of mankind has been the wonder of the 
philosopher and the butt of the satirist. And yet probably 
never before has man played such fantastic tricks before High 
Heaven as in this our day. A sad commentary indeed on the 
results of half a century of free education. 


Dr. Cullen then gives a description of psycho-an- 
alysis, and adds: 


It is upon this basis of lies, then, that Freud has erected his 
monstrous system. . . . In his grossly materialistic creed 
there can be no such thing as a lie, since he believes that a brain 
cell secretes a thought just as a liver cell secretes bile, and 
that the individual has no more responsibility in the one case 
than in the other. This is the nemesis of Free Thought, that 
it ultimately leads its votaries to deny that thought can ever 
by any possibility be free . . . psycho-analysis is far from 
limiting its activities to the domain of medicine; it is out to 
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conquer the world. It is striving to set the seal of its inter- 
pretation upon religion and morals, history, mythology, and 
folk lore. Its method is being advocated by teachers for use 
in schools, and is already applied to the elucidation of poetry 
and fine arts. To facilitate its more ready and general accept- 
ance, the propagandists are prone to tone down the tenets or 
to clothe them with vague pseudo-scientific verbiage. Freud 
ee has been frank enough to denounce these attempts to 
minimize sexuality. That psycho-analysis is a real danger to 
society is my serious conviction; and this alone has sustained 
men in the invidious and painful task of showing it for what I 
believe it is. 


I have purposely begun this chapter with a quota- 
tion from a medical man and a Roman Catholic (Dr. 
Cullen’s article appears in the Dublin Review for 
April, May, June, 1921) because, while I am not a 
Roman Catholic myself, I am glad to place myself 
in sympathy with his views, just as I have elsewhere 
expressed myself on the subject of birth con- 
trol. And before going on to the subject of this 
chapter, I should like to add to this that I think 
there is altogether too much hatred expressed be- 
tween religions. I deprecate a large part of the re- 
ligion of the Roman Church. But at the same time, 
take it all in all, the churches all over the world are 
in a pretty bad way,* and they never will get any 
better until a whole lot of rubbish is thrown over- 


*“Tt is a fact,’ declares a writer in the Christian Century, 
“that there is much in our current orthodox religion inhospitable 
to youth. In a church with which the writer is acquainted, the 
members of a Young People’s group were debating the ‘relative 
attractions of the church and the world’—the very subject, by the 
way, being a good example of how zot to appeal to adolescents !— 
when one boy, franker than the rest, said that the trouble with 
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board, and one of the things that ought to be thrown 
overboard is the spirit of denouncement of one 
another. I say this from a purely practical stand- 
point, because I believe that the only way to cure 
evil is through truth. And the truth is that all the 
churches, Protestant and Catholic, are run too much 
by cliques. A church ought to be a spiritual democ- 
racy, where every man has a vote. At present a 
whole lot of people (like myself) stay away from 
church because they have nothing to say, and in 
making this statement, I do not wish to be misunder- 
stood. We must be humble in spirit, of course, but 
this very necessity for humility has been used by the 
few cliques who run the churches to control them 
absolutely. While I do not generally agree with 
Bernard Shaw on anything, I do agree with him 
when he says that it would be a good thing to abolish 
all the churches, for then men would have to start 
one that would be right. There is a real need for 
the right kind of a church.* What is needed is more 
church ‘affairs’ was that ‘the fellows felt they were under re- 
straint all the time: they could not do even the quite harmless 
things they really liked to do.’ It is a valid challenge, not, per- 
haps, for the church to become a more skillful amusement caterer, 


but certainly to interpret religion itself in terms of the suddenly 
expanding life of youth.” 


* The weakness of the ecclesiastical system strikes me as lying 
in the assumption, or practical assumption, on the part of each 
sect that it is the sole depository of truth, and of all the truth. 
There is no sect which does not claim more than all mankind can 
claim— . . . To my mind the churches are almost precluded 
from combating fear, for the reason that arrogance is to so 
marked a degree their outstanding vice—Basit Kino. 
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severity and silence in worship, and less of that os- 
tensibly pious supervision that is only a camouflage 
for cant. We should never feel obliged to go to 
church to be entertained. Everybody would go to 
church if, by going there, he would be safe from be- 
ing entertained. They are now introducing into the 
churches the movies, psychology, and current events. 
No wonder people stay away! But at least, let us 
get rid of as much of our sectarianism as possible, 
and let us understand that the church should be a 
place for spiritual development alone. Having 
thus partly relieved my mind, I shall go on and 
give my second reason for the quotation that begins 
this chapter, which is, not to spread information 
about psycho-analysis from the medical standpoint, 
but merely to show that the doctors don’t all agree 
about it. And there are plenty more, among the 
Protestant doctors also, who feel as Dr. Cullen 
does. 

It is not my intention to pay more than a passing 
tribute to psycho-analysis, as the numerous text 
books on the subject are on every book stall vying 
in public popularity with the work of the celebrated 
M. Coué, of Nancy, France, the inventor of auto- 
suggestion—if what has been in use ever since the 
days of Cleopatra can be said to have been invented 
by anybody. But at least I may be allowed (for 
popular consumption) to define it from my own par- 
ticular standpoint, and this standpoint, as I have al- 
ready tried to make plain, is only that which any 
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reader who wishes to can demonstrate for himself, 
in order to experience its validity. 

Out of Berlin came the war, and out of Vienna 
came psycho-analysis. The apotheosis of Sex is 
therefore rendered secure. 

And the real reason why psycho-analysis has 
spread through our fair America is because of the in- 
sidious spread among us of those forces of decadence 
that are represented by certain European elements of 
alleged culture. Whatever we have been, we have 
not been that. God knows that the Puritans were 
narrow, but the time may come when we may pray 
to have even a few remnants of them back. I am 
not decrying Europeans in general; I am only 
decrying that element among the Europeans that 
stands for decadence, and decadence is evidenced 
among us in so many ways that it is high time that 
it be marked out, its lines made discernible. It is 
in our schools, in our newspapers, in our art, and in 
our literature. 

The first thing that we should remember is that 
we create by our thought in one generation the 
standards of the next generation. 

We cannot well help ourselves, because we are the 
victims of forces that move within us, both for good 
and unreality. I say we cannot help ourselves; what 
I really mean is that the very act of helping our- 
selves becomes automatic just as soon as we know. 
To say that knowledge is power is for once to put it 
too simply. Psycho-analysis will run its course just 
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so long as it is a mystery; the moment it ceases to be 
a mystery, it will go out, as all other things like it 
have gone out. There is nothing new under the 
sun. But there is a constant succession of new words 
that come tumbling over the crests of the waves 
and are then gone. We can scarcely realize all the 
woeleanits that have come and gone since record- 
ed time. And we think that psycho-analysis is new. 
It is only Sex masquerading in another form. People 
are always looking for something good to be done to 
them. Anything new is eagerly snapped up. So 
far as men’s bodies are concerned, the most that 
can be said is that after living on for a certain peri- 
od, they die. Now between birth and death (physi- 
cal) certain changes take place. As quite a number 
of human beings have been born during the past 
few thousand years, a great number of observations 
have been made upon them and about them. It 
appears that people still continue to die, in spite of 
all the fads that come and go. ‘Therefore, what 
does psycho-analysis claim? Does it claim to make 
people any happier? I have heard it said that 
psycho-analysis practitioners are not willing to take 
old people, as these old people have too many com- 
plexes. Do you know what a complex is? 

One evening I listened to a popular lecturer (he 
wasn’t so popular with me) on psychology.* One 

* We all engage in reveries and fantasies of a homely, every- 
day type, concerned with our desires or resentments, but the 


fantasy of the metaphysician busies itself with conceptions, ab- 
stractions, distinctions, hypotheses, postulates, and logical in- 
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thing he said amused me. It was that nobody had 
a right to talk about psychology except those who 
were qualified, and he poked as much fun as he had 
in him at some of the newspaper writers, who knew 
nothing of what they were writing. He told a story 
of a boy who tried to set fire to a school because he 
had a complex, and they put him in jail until the 
psychologist came, and he explained that it was a 
complex, and then let the boy off. He had been 
mistreated by his companions; therefore the fire. 
That was all right, and in the case of this poor 
boy, doubtless the psychologist was doing good work. 
Nero, so it is said (although I think the story is 
more or less of a myth), set fire to Rome and they 
made short work of him. Nero also had a complex. 
If you have a complex, which is a bad thing to 
have, the only way to get rid of it is to sublimate 
it. How do you do that? Well, you open up an- 
other place in your Unconscious and let it run 
through that. Your Ego must be suppressed, al- 
though, to be quite candid, there are a whole lot 
of them that I should like to suppress. But they 
say if it is suppressed that this causes complexes, and 
you must let it loose somewhere. Thus Mr. Rocke- 
feller, who set out to conquer the world and only 
got as far as the Baptist Church, why they had to 
ferences. Having made certain postulates or hypotheses, he finds 
new conclusions, which he follows in a seemingly convincing 
manner. This gives him the delightful emotion of pursuing 


Truth, something as the simple man pursues the maiden.—JAMES 
Harvey ROBINSON, 
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stimulate his Ego so he thought he was a good golf 
player. 

And now, although I. have no right to explain 
psycho-analysis, I am going to do so very briefly. 

After philosophy came psychology, which is de- 
fined as the science of the mind. It is really what we 
can find out about ourselves from the practical or 
(as some like to call it) the pragmatical standpoint. 
Now this science of the mind falls into two divisions. 
First, the division that results from a great many 
observations of human beings, as they act. Second, 
the laboratory division; that is, brain dissection and 
nerve structure. Take as a single instance, Dr. W. 
Hanna Thomson’s observations on the structure 
of the Brain (“Brain and Personality,’’ New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co.). “All are agreed,”’ declares Dr. 
Thomson, ‘“‘that as far as the brain is concerned the 
gray matter of the brain surface, technically called 
the cortex, is the ultimate seat of all processes con- 
nected with sensation and thought.” He goes on to 
show that there are two hemispheres to the brain 
and that “either one of the pair can do the business 
of both, if necessary.” That is to say, “no part of 
the human brain has any original, that is, native 
connection with the gift of speech. The material 
seat or region of the brain of this great faculty comes 
always as an acquired change in the brain, for no 
one ever was born with it.” This is proved by the 
fact that if one hemisphere is rendered inactive and 
that hemisphere is the one through which the brain 
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registers speech, then the other cannot be made to 
do the work. 


We may even go so far as to say that if the distinguishing 
fact about man is that he is a speaking animal, this is not owing 
to the structure of his brain, for not only has the chimpanzee 
just the same convolutions which man has for speech, but like 
the chimpanzee, man has the same convolutions in pairs, that 
is, in both hemispheres. And yet man uses only one of these 
pairs for speech, while the same set of convolutions in his other 
hemisphere is no more used for speech than either pair is used 
for that purpose in the chimpanzee . . . the entire word 
mechanism in all its parts is found only in one of the two 


hemispheres, while the other hemisphere remains wordless for 
life. 


The importance of this fact can scarcely be over- 
estimated. Dr. Thomson says: 


We therefore, as persons, do not depend for our personality 
upon the number of ounces of gray matter which our cranial 
cavity contains, but rather on the fact whether the gray matter 
of one of our hemispheres be in good condition or not. If it is, 
then the gray matter of the other hemisphere is not needed by 
us for the purpose of thinking. Our gray matter as such is 
halved, but we ourselves are not only not halved into two half 
selves by this bilateral distribution, but we remain the same 
mental unit as ever if only we can keep intact that one of the 
two hemispheres which . . . is the sole seat of thought. 
These undoubted facts, therefore, lead to just as undoubted 
a conclusion, namely, that everything involved in our conscious 
personality, while related to gray matter, is only related to, 
but not originated by, gray matter; for if it were originated by 
gray matter, then both hemispheres would be equally necessary 
to our complete personality. 


I have trespassed upon the indulgence of the read- 
er to make these preliminary quotations, because I 
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wish to bring out the background of psychology and 
psycho-analysis first. It is of the greatest import- 
ance to remember that the gap between the physical 
structure of the brain and the consciousness has 
never been bridged, nor ever can be bridged. Brain 
structure is matter, and matter is an illusion. The 
ee can do is to make laboratory experiments 
in order to eliminate as much as possible any materi- 
al speculation. We see, as a result of the experi- 
ments indicated by Dr. Thomson, that the brain 
does not originate either thought or speech. We 
know by experiments that the business of learning 
how to speak materially alters the structure, or at 
least the form of the gray matter. In other words, 
the initial effort comes from out of the unknown. 
Like the magic wand of some concealed fairy, it 
touches the gray matter and bids it bring forth ar- 
ticulate sound. But we can go just a little further 
back than this and say, if we like (as I have else- 
where said), that each one of us is only a small frac- 
tion of the universal mind and that our brains are 
like harps, not necessarily made for the purpose of 
conveying speech, but which are improvised for that 
purpose by the unknown so-called universal mind. 

This brings us right back where the scientists are 
always brought back—face to face with the soul of 
man. We cannot go out of our own bailiwick. 
Kant, with the supreme genius of the highest intel- 
lect, has laid down the limits beyond which no inves- 
tigator can go. And the greatest lesson we can learn 
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from life is to understand these limits, and to fall 
back on our simple faith, which is the surest guide, 
because out of our experience comes a sure rule of 
life. So much for that. 

The psychologists, in the beginning, tried to find 
out all they could about the mind and, to do this, 
used any method they could lay their hands on. The 
work is still going on. Hudson, one of the most il- 
luminating writers, who wrote in this country some 
years before Freud (to be exact, his book, ‘The 
Law of Psychic Phenomena,” was published in 1902 
while Freud’s book, ‘The Interpretation of 
Dreams,” was not published in this country until 
1913, although the preface to the second edition was 
written in 1908, and apparently Freud began his 
investigations shortly after 1890—but it has been 
only within the last few years that his doctrines 
have spread so rapidly) was apparently the first 
popular writer to make known the subjective mind. 
The gradual evolution of the subjective mind has 
been going on ever since, until it is now, under the 
name of the Unconscious, firmly established. It has, 
so to speak, been reduced to an entity and the psy- 
cho-analysts, with that passion for efficiency which 
$0 possesses so many of us, have endeavoured to 
reduce it to a diagram, and the various regions of it, 
very much like the ancient maps showing the un- 
known portions of the world, have been marked out 
for the edification of curious ladies who have aban- 
doned their religion in hopes that they can discover 
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something to take its place which will carry with it 
the charm of an intellectual and mildly emotional 
diversion. 

This process of putting life into the Unconscious, 
of making it stand up on its feet, is precisely the 
same process that a novelist uses in creating char- 
acter, or the same process that any one uses who 
desires to place before the public a profitable idea, 
such as Spotless Town. It is a perfect illustration 
of the universal adaptability of the human mind in 
creative effort. Lamarck and Darwin announced 
the theory of natural selection; immediately a vast 
literature arose, until the idea of evolution became 
more or less firmly fixed in the popular mind. New- 
ton announced the theory of gravitation and thus 
Time, Space, and Matter became the trinity wor- 
shipped by scientists until Einstein dislodged them— 
and it will doubtless take many years more before 
they will be completely dethroned. 

It is a great game. 

First people believed that the sun revolved around 
the earth. 

Second, they came to believe that the earth re- 
volved around the sun. 

Third (which is Now) we are told that both of 
these beliefs are subordinate to the idea that all 
things are subjective, in other words, that it is up 
to each one of us to believe what he thinks is true— 
a fact that we all knew before. 

This is not for a moment to minimize the admir- 
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able work of the scientists. But as between them 
and God, so far as I am concerned, I prefer God, 
because at least it has been my experience that God 
does not change his views. It is true that | am 
somewhat ignorant of just what He is about, but 
the few glimpses (through my experience) that I 
have obtained of the way He works convince me 
that He is much more reliable than any set of 
scientists in any given generation whose statements 
may be entirely upset by another set of scientists 
who come after them in another generation. 

That is the reason why psycho-analysis, while I 
confess it fascinates me by much of its brilliancy, 
does not fool me. 

Just at the critical moment when psychology was 
resting on its haunches, and it seemed impossible to 
make the Unconscious any more vivid than it was— 
and it wasn’t so vivid in 1910—Freud announced 
his theory of dreams. 

He showed that dreams could be used to deter- 
mine the content of the Unconscious. 

A number of illustrations have been used to make 
clear what the Unconscious is. One of the most 
common is to compare the whole consciousness to an 
iceberg. Icebergs, as is well known to all school 
children, are largely below the surface, the part 
showing above being a fraction of the whole—about 
one third. Now this small fraction above the sur- 
face represents what we know we are—that is, our 
conscious minds. And all below the surface repre- 
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sents what we don’t know we are—a vast region 
into which have sunk all the impressions and sensa- 
tions of a lifetime. If these sensations have been 
unpleasant, they have stuck down there, and being 
repressed (because we don’t like to think of them) 
they generate gases, and these gases get in through 
our ate organism and cause trouble. 

An example: a man goes to a doctor and com- 
plains that his arm troubles him—continuous pain 
in that arm. He is told to relate his past. Finally 
it is gotten out of him that he had a painful love af- 
fair, and that the girl turned him down; and the 
last thing she did, as she went out of the door, was 
to touch that arm. Hence the pain. The fact that 
he is now able to recall this and to tell it relieves the 
psychic pressure, and the pain goes away, the man 
is cured. 

Freud discovered that we could learn a lot by 
dreams, because a dream was an unfulfilled wish 
which took a symbolic form. Most of these forms, 
he declares, are thinly disguised sexual impulses. 
Thus he added a definite climacteric to the whole 
part and parcel of psychology. His conclusions 
were disputed by another doctor (Jung) which na- 
turally gave an advertising impetus to the whole 
matter. Thus has been launched one of the greatest 
pathological cults in modern life, which is shaking 
women’s clubs to their foundations and has become a 
source of steady income to a number of men who 
would otherwise either have had to go into the bond 
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business or become congressmen. But that is not all; 
for the psycho-analytic content has swept over our 
literature, so that groups of authors are making a 
living writing about it. And out of it comes Auto- 
suggestion, a definite therapeutic movement calcu- 
lated to relieve us at once of all our ailments. 
Auto-suggestion, of course, is the simplest of af- 
fairs.* It is merely suggesting to yourself (your 
Unconscious) anything that you want done, and the 
thing is done. The Unconscious is like the engine in 
your auto. And you, the driver, may represent your 
conscious mind. All you have to do is to turn a 
switch, put the thing in gear, and sit back and let 
the engine carry you along. The Unconscious, like 
the engine, has no reasoning power, no alternative. 
But, unless you control it, it is likely to buck up on 
you at any moment. M. Coué, who if he didn’t in- 
vent auto-suggestion, at least placed it on the mar- 
ket, declares that you must keep at the Unconscious, 
telling it what to do not once, but twenty times rap- 
idly, otherwise it may balk on you. If you have a 
headache, you do not order it away, you simply keep 
saying that it isn’t there or “it is passing off.’ The 


* Judge Troward anticipated Coué when, in writing of condi- 
tions that we desire to bring about, or rather of creating a state 
(free from selfish motive) that we desire he says: “To do this is 
to work upon the plane of the absolute, and for this purpose we 
must endeavour to impress upon our subjective mind the idea 
of that which we desire quite apart from any conditions. This 
separation from the elements of condition implies the elimination 
of the idea of time and consequently we must think of the thing 
as already in existence, 
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Unconscious then proceeds to get rid of it. And you 
must be drowsy when you do this. 

I have here indicated, only in the most casual 
manner, what psycho-analysis and auto-suggestion 
are. For full information, I refer the reader to 
current literature. 

But do you not see, as a result of this whole 
teaching, that in the end you go out by the same 
door you entered? Mankind must be diverted. We 
have all kinds of things to divert us, invented mostly 
by those who are trying to make a living—from 
movies to new philosophies—the idea being to 
cater to every grade of intellect. There are some 
intellects who are incapable of understanding any- 
thing more in humour than the acrobatic feats of 
movie actors who hit one another over the head with 
rubber mallets, or squirt water over one another 
from garden hose conveniently provided by the man- 
agement. While other intellects—presumably the 
“higher up” kind—derive their sustenance from new 
cults, either in art, literature, or philosophy. 

Most of us like to be fooled, and in many cases 
it actually does us good to be fooled. I play bridge 
occasionally with people who are much better play- 
ers thanI am. I not only enjoy their society, but I 
enjoy the skillful manner with which they extract 
my money from me. And not only this, but I also 
enjoy the satisfaction of their own sense of superi- 
ority displayed over me. The whole affair is mildly 
amusing. But I certainly would not go beyond this, 
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and stake my all, or even any reasonable portion of 
my own ill-gotten gains. I like to be fooled in this 
manner, in a minor way, because it affords me a 
glimpse of a certain phase of human nature. But 
I see about me others who are quite blind to the fact 
that they are matching their strength against more 
skillful players, and who are desperately trying to 
win against overwhelming odds, where the stakes are 
their own happiness. And all this makes me sad 
when I see such a widespread affair as psycho-analy- 
sis taken up by so many really troubled people, who 
undoubtedly in many cases may derive a temporary 
benefit.* 

For almost any kind of a mental exchange will 
benefit you. 

I once went to a doctor who had in his office an 
imposing array of electric apparatus, together with 
a vitality cabinet—a thing to help you breathe 
better. 

I said to him one day: ‘‘What do you have these 
things for? You know perfectly well they are noth- 
ing but scenery—stage business. You know that 
people are really cured by themselves, plus what help 
you can give them.” 


He replied: 


*For an admirable defense of psycho-analysis, see “Some Ap- 
plications of Psycho-Analysis,” by Dr. Oskar Pfister (Dodd, Mead 
and Company). Declaring that many “have complained of the 
sterility of modern psychology,” the author goes on to say: “Nobody 
has been able to give more satisfactory, simpler, or more compre- 
hensive explanations than those suggested by psycho-analysis.” 
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“True. But you forget the mental effect. If you 
ask me, I make no secret of the fact that these 
things are slight beside the human equation, but 
they serve their purpose.” 

Is it not apparent to any sensible person that, 
while these various theories of the universe, or the- 
ories = cutting off corners to be happy, are often 
diverting and afford us material for mental gymnas- 
tics they can never be a substitute for those simple 
realities that come to us out of our own experience ? 

“In this world,” exclaims Marie Bashkirtseff, ‘‘it 
is necessary to look at things in the best possible 
light. Life is so beautiful and so short!” 

If we feel a primal desire to employ our minds 
in mental exercise, what we should do is to pene- 
trate, by means of knowledge derived from medita- 
tion, below the surface of our consciousnesses to a 
certainty of the moral law. This can be done only 
by hard work. We must perceive the difference be- 
tween the morality which is based on climate, ex- 
pediency, or politics, and that which is based upon 
eternal justice. 

The great defect of psycho-analysis and auto- 
suggestion,* as I see it, is that they make an appeal 


* M. Coué should be credited with one great idea—or at least 
with an intelligent presentation of a great idea. It is thus stated 


by Coué; 
“When the Imagination and the Will are in conflict, the Imagi- 
nation invariably wins the day.” “Thus,” says C. Harry Brooks, 


“the Will turns out to be, not the commanding monarch of life, as 
many people would have it, but a blind Samson, capable either of 
turning the mill or of pulling down the pillars,” 
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to selfishness. It is true that they claim to be able 
to make better men and women, but that is always 
the claim. Their real appeal is to the decadent 
part of one of the most universal instincts—namely, 
the gambling instinct. We are all ready to take 
chances, and that is well, provided we are acting 
as soldiers, serving a great cause, and we are not 
considering ourselves. But when any medicine 
man, in the guise of an intellectual giant, tells us 
that by repeating a formula we can make ourselves 
over, that—pragmatically speaking—is only a 
bucket-shop method. It never can be anything 
else. 

Suppose it is true that the young man who had 
an unfortunate love affair, and who was left with 
a continuous pain in his arm (the physical sign of a 
“complex” or ‘“‘repression’”’) was cured of his pain 
merely by the fact that he was able to live over again 
the scene in which the girl left him, touching his 
arm—was able, merely by telling the facts, to cure 
himself? Just what does that mean, judged from 
the ordinary standards of common sense? We can 
take an incident like this, or any number of similar 
instances, and in the aggregate of human life, where 
do they land us? We never get beyond a certain 
point, and in the end it all comes back to the fact 
that life is a mystery. What is given to us to know 
comes from the unknown. Is not one’s true attitude 
towards life expressed for all time in the words 
of Solomon, to whom it is recorded in the Old Tes- 
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tament that the Lord appeared in a dream by night, 
and Solomon said: 


And now O Lord my God, thou hast made thy servant king 
instead of David my father: and I am but a little child; I 
know not how to go out or come in. And thy servant is in the 
midst of thy people which thou hast chosen, a great people, 
that cannot be numbered and counted for multitude. Give 
bestole thy servant an understanding heart to judge thy 
people, ‘that I may discern between good and evil; for which 
is able to judge this thy great people? 


And the speech pleased the Lord that Solomon 
had asked this thing. And God said unto him: 


Because thou hast asked this thing, and hast not asked for 
thyself long life, neither hast asked riches for thyself, nor hast 
asked the life of thine enemies, but hast asked for thyself under- 
standing to discern justice; behold, I have done according to 
thy words: lo, I have given thee a wise and understanding 
heart. And I have also given thee that which thou hast not 
asked, even riches and honour. 


This is allegorical reading, but it is the sum and 
substance of life. The two great defects in our mod- 
ern life (as they may have always been) are lack of 
faith, and moral deterioration. ‘This latter is based 
upon physical deterioration. The moron is coming 
to the front. Therefore we have these various pseu- 
do philosophies and unrealities. We have decadent 
movements in art. It seems such a pity that Ameri- 
ca should be so fooled by these European decaden- 
cies—for that is what most of them are. We blush 
too readily when we are told that we are vulgar. 

So far as psycho-analysis is concerned, take one 
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of the most common and universally accepted rules 
which the experience of mankind has demonstrated, 
and that is, not to let your mind dwell on the things 
you would avoid. This being so, one is struck im- 
mediately, even in a superficial examination of 
psycho-analysis, with its insistence upon sexual mat- 
ters. That is one thing, and another is that from 
private but none the less responsible sources we 
learn that those writers who are continually harp- 
ing upon sex so much are, to put it mildly, themselves 
not above suspicion. Neither Berlin nor Vienna 
can be said to have contributed any startling residue 
of purity to the world’s stock of that rare article. 
Nothing is more insidious in its intellectual appeal 
than the subtle pretense on the part of certain scien- 
tific men that they are benefiting humanity by adver- 
tising the abnormal. People who never thought of 
such things before, and never would have cause to 
think of them, are exposed to a whole mass of rotten- 
ness exhibited under the name of science. Every 
sacred instinct has been smirched, and so far as ob- 
servation goes, nobody has really been cured of any- 
thing. It still remains true that the healthiest and 
most efficient members of society are those who 
fill their days with duties and who think of them- 
selves not at all, leaving their destiny in the hands of 
that God in whom they have supreme faith, perhaps 
unconsciously, because He has hitherto always paid 
them in full for service rendered. As a rule, when 
you find men passing their time in developing some 
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new theory, they are only trying to conceal their own 
weakness—they are very much like the loafers in a 
general store. Beauty, Love, and Art, which make 
this world such a wonderful place to sojourn in, 
grow out of disinterestedness, and disinterestedness 
comes from devotion to work, to courage, and to 
faith in one’s true self as an instrument in the hands 


of God. 


CHAPTER XIX 


THE GOBBLE UNS THAT GET YOU 


To work, to help, and to be helped, to learn sym- 
pathy through suffering, to learn faith by perplexity, 
to reach truth through wonder, behold!—this is what 
it is to prosper, this is what it is to live-—PHILLIPS 
Brooks. 


N THE foremost chapters of this book I had 
| something to say about our troubles, considered 
from the psychological or philosophical point of 
view, as they are outlined in our consciousness. I 
am now going to list them in a more definite, prac- 
tical manner, under their appropriate headings. In 
short, this present chapter is really a survey of our 
minds and feelings. We do it in our businesses and 
other material affairs—why not mentally? If you 
want to know whether to increase your capital, 
whether to borrow money or what to do in any 
emergency, you get all the known facts together, 
call a meeting of the directors, and you are then 
enabled.to chart your course. I believe that if we 
look at the difficulties with our consciousness in this 
way, and not in the crawling, subservient manner of 
people who have already been pronounced guilty, 
we shall get on to our goal much better and quicker. 
342 
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The truth is that we are all trying to do the best 
we can within our lights, and that these things that 
stop us are really attacking us in one insidious form 
or another. 

And in the whole history of warfare, or any sort 
of struggle, has it not been proved that one of the 
best ways to win is to locate the enemy first, and not 
blindly to minimize his power? And I can scarcely 
repeat too often that the great defect in all the so- 
called books of inspiration is that they constantly 
tell us to ignore the enemy, to keep on affirming, etc., 
etc. 

My experience is that when you feel good you are 
always willing to read books that make you feel 
good. But when you feel rotten, you don’t want to 
read any advice. Now this book is to try to jar 
the rotten-feeling people loose. It is a guide to the 
afflicted, to the broken in spirit. When you feel like 
the devil, and somebody comes around with a quaint 
smile and tells you there is nothing the matter with 
you, this doesn’t cheer you up anyway. You don’t 
want to be cheered up that way. It may be a good 
way, but you simply don’t want it. 

The cure lies wholly within yourself.* You’ve 
got to want to be cured, but you can effect it so 
much easier if you are willing to understand what is 
ears accustomed to realize the unchangeableness of natural 
law in our every-day life, and it should therefore not be difficult 
to realize that the same unchangeableness of natural law which 


obtains on the visible side of nature obtains on the invisible side 
as well—TRowarp. 
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the matter with you. And so here goes for the list 
of Gobble uns! And the first one is 


FORGETFULNESS 


William James, in one of his books, emphasizes 
the fact that when we wish to start some new habit, 
in the very beginning we must go at it with as much 
of a rush as possible. We must get up all the steam 
we have, for if we don’t, our enthusiasm will begin 
to die out and gradually we will lapse. At the end 
of a few weeks only some ragged remnants of our 
beginning stimulus will be on hand. 

Everybody knows what to do. There isn’t a 
single thing in this book that is unfamiliar. There 
isn’t one of my readers, who, if he cared to do so, 
couldn’t write out just what I have written in his 
own language, the substance being the same. There 
is no trouble about that. The real trouble lies in 
the question of form and method. We start out 
with good resolutions at the beginning of each year, 
or at the beginning of certain definite periods; but 
the memory of them rapidly fades. 

We cannot keep up the pace. We really can of 
course, but we are attacked by Forgetfulness. It may 
not seem quite accurate to call this sort of thing an 
attack, yet it is just that, when we understand its 
nature. Forgetfulness, like all the other troubles 
(or Gobble uns) we have, is nothing but a void. 
But to get rid of it requires an effort—that is, we 
must drive it out—therefore we may call it an at- 
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tack. All happiness is definite, because it is contact 
with the Universal or God. All unhappiness is in- 
definite, because it is a gap—it is the absence of 
happiness which is growth. 

And so you start out to do a definite thing in a 
definite way, knowing that in the end it will bring 
you a measure of happiness; and then, just a little 
later, it is crowded out of your consciousness. You 
completely forget about it, until suddenly, some day, 
you discover somebody else who has gone on doing 
that selfsame thing; you see the advance he has 
made, and you cry aloud to yourself: ““Oh why did 
I stop? If I had only persisted, see how much I 
would have had by this time!’ It may have been 
the study of French, or botany, or history, or it may 
have been some system of physical health, such as 
walking. Whatever it is, your lapse has been due 
to the fact that you were attacked and overcome by 
forgetfulness.* 

All people know this, and some few, who are 
cautious, make a rule not to burden their minds with 
too much. They say: ‘Let us have a few simple 
rules, so that we may stick to them.” 

And there is a great deal of wisdom in that; we 
meet occasionally some poor soul who has gone the 
other way, who is carrying along a mountain of 
memoranda, trying to keep it all going. Nothing 


* The soul of a man never comes to his aid until he claims it, 
until he discards everything else that he has and turns to it for 
the strength without which he can endure no more.—GILBERT 
CANNAN. 
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indeed is more pitiful than the man with memo- 
randa. His mind grows less and less all the time. 
Nevertheless, we must really fight to keep our mem- 
ories, and to do this requires constant training. We 
must continually remember to remember. 

But it is amazing what can be done, even in a 
short time, to fight forgetfulness. There is only 
one way to do it that I have discovered, and that 
is to have periods of silence* every day, going over 
one’s life. During these periods, one can easily (as 
I have suggested) keep track of those things that 
one wants to remember. The best time for these 
periods is in the morning upon waking and at night 
before sleeping. Ten minutes or so thus spent 
twice a day will be an enormous help, and with a 
little effort it is comparatively easy to get into the 
habit of remembering these periods. At first do 
not attempt anything else. 


DEPRESSION 


Depression comes from two causes—physical and 
mental. It is utterly useless, in my opinion, to both- 
er with the argument as to whether the mind con- 
trols the body or the body the mind. They are one 


* Richard of St. Victor says that there are three phases in the 
contemplative consciousness. The first is called dilation of mind, 
enlarging and deepening our vision of the world. The next is 
elevation of mind, in which we behold the realities which are 
above ourselves. The third is ecstasy, in which the mind is 
carried up to contact with truth in its pure simplicity—EvELyN 
UNDERHILL, 
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for practical purposes. When depression comes, 
it may come as the apparent result of some unex- 
pected reverse, or it may come from sudden physical 
disability. One may have caught cold, which has 
congested the internal organs. For many years I 
have noticed that in the newspaper accounts of sui- 
cide, / the poor victim almost always left a pile of 
cigarette stumps on the table. Smoking, of course, 
affects people differently. Some can absorb the poi- 
son of nicotine better than others. I have discov- 
ered few smokers willing to admit that they thought 
smoking harmed them. Yet in confidential mo- 
ments these few have said to me that they knew the 
truth. Heaven knows that I am no prude, but if 
you have periods of depression, and smoke, you will 
find I think that this is one of the causes. It is a 
mistake, however, to suppose that moderate smok- 
ing, or moderate coffee drinking, or in fact any kind 
of even moderate poison absorption, is necessary 
even when you may become so pure and good that 
you begin to despise yourself for pure goodness. 
That is only fooling yourself. The absorption of 
poisons which we know are not contributing to our 
happiness or our well being is a purely mental proc- 
ess. It is wrong mentally. We are subtly but in 
reality looking for sympathy, and it takes this 
form. 

There may be small objection to it, however, if 
you face it and don’t seek to excuse it. I smoked for 
a long time, and tried to say frankly to myself that 
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I was willing to live ten or fifteen years less for the 
enormous pleasure I got out of it. But during peri- 
ods of nervous stress it is practically impossible not 
to smoke too much, especially cigarettes. I had the 
most violent fits of depression when I smoked ciga- 
rettes. When I stopped smoking, the depression 
left me almost entirely. My mind was roughly 
twenty per cent. clearer. 

Depression, however, whether it comes directly 
from poison introduced deliberately into the body, 
or from some disability that tends to make poisons 
accumulate, or whether it comes from some sudden 
fear that stiffens one up throughout and makes one’s 
hair stand on end and throws one into paroxysms 
of terror—still, the result is the same. 

Why disguise the fact that it is a horrible feel- 
ing? 

Why disguise the fact that it can be overcome, so 
that the former sufferer looks back upon it as 
something that he would be willing to sacrifice much 
for, if he could only relieve others from it? 

Depression, like forgetfulness, is a void. It is 
a gap in one’s life that causes intense mental pain. 
Physically, it is likely to make one drowsy. You 
want to go off somewhere by yourself and just enjoy 
your sufferings. I know of nothing in the whole 
range of the consciousness that is more devastating, 
more terrible. 

The common remedy for it is a change. You say 
to yourself, ‘‘I must get out, must go on a vacation.” 
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Or somebody who loves you says the same thing: 
“My dear, you need a change.” 

Without for one moment minimizing the great 
curative power of change, indeed, freely admitting 
that this thing called “a change”’ will almost surely 
break up a fit of depression, yet actually it is only a 
makeshift. It is just like taking carbonate of soda 
for acid stomach. You get relief, but you don’t get 
cured. 

Why is this? 

The reason is that there is a disharmony in your 
life. You must get at the bottom of it. The time 
to take a vacation is when you don’t need it. Think 
of an army, that, in a moment of discouragement, 
should be ordered by the general in charge to go 
off ‘‘to the mountains for a little change.’”” We must 
not forget that life is a battle, that the only happi- 
ness there is consists in sticking by one’s guns, that 
one’s body is of no consequence alongside of the 
victory, and that, as a matter of record, the men 
who have lived the best lives and have accomplished 
the most have worked continuously and have not 
needed a change. One of the most common things 
I hear is people telling me where they have been 
and what a good time they have had, and how they 
wish that I could be persuaded to go. 

Now I have been ‘there’? many times, and I 
know fully the delights of ‘‘a change.’ I have trav- 
elled about the globe, I have drifted on placid rivers, 
and watched the sun go down on the horizon of a 
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golden ocean. I have lingered on piazzas, chatted 
with delightfully cultivated people, played golf with 
them, mooned with handsome ladies, paddled my 
canoe over still and glistening waters, and felt the 
keen appetite of the mountain climber. 

But it must be remembered that all of these 
things, as wonderful and inspiring as they often are, 
should never be confounded with the profound har- 
mony of the internal soul.* Nothing can take the 
place of the supreme conviction that the soul is eter- 
nal and that it is untouched by any calamity, that 
no harm can come to it. And this consciousness can 
only be attained by service. And the service must 
be continuous, must not be punctuated by sops to 
the desires. When I say this, believe that I am no 
ascetic. On the contrary, I firmly believe in doing 
pretty much everything there is to be done, in get- 
ting and keeping in the thick of things. One must 
do this without consideration for one’s body; one 
must ignore one’s body, keeping it in condition just 
as one does any set of tools, or one’s car. A very 
large proportion of the exercise which is considered 
necessary by so many people is due to the fact that 
they eat too much. It is highly amusing to see 
people who stuff themselves declare that they get so 
much good out of golf, or any other exercise they 
may indulge in. Naturally, if you take in more fuel 


* The soul is not at all concerned with the life of the individual, 
and he who seeks to use its power for himself can achieve noth- 
ing but his own destruction —GILBERT CANNAN. 
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than you need, it requires extra manual work to 
dispose of it. Otherwise it poisons you. It doesn’t 
take a corps of learned doctors to tell you that. 

If you eat as little as you can get along with, 

smoke or drink not at all, and work continuously, 
your depression will vanish, because there will be no 
gap. 
Depression too often ends in suicide. It is the 
logical consequence. In the beginning it is a void, 
and in the end you make a void of yourself. The 
man who commits suicide is not so much a coward in 
the end as he was in the beginning. The first aid 
for depression is immediately to ignore it. Don’t 
nurse it. Remember that, as a depressed person, 
you are of no consequence at all. You are only of 
consequence when you are working; that is, fighting. 
For there is not so much difference between these 
two. When you find that you can mitigate a fit of de- 
pression by ignoring it, then take the next step. Find 
out why you are out of harmony. You know al- 
ready, although you hate to admit it. Don’t be 
afraid to face it. If it happens to be smoking, re- 
member that one fit of depression outweighs three 
weeks of cigarettes. The whole affair is sternly 
logical. You bring on your own fits of depression. 
If you don’t believe this, take the trouble to trace 
them back to their source; this is an interesting and 
exceedingly valuable occupation. 
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PUBLIC OPINION 


Public opinion is another void, none the less po- 
tent. Public opinion is what you think other people 
think of you. It makes you shudder in the night. 
It ‘gets’? you in the most unexpected manner. It 
is also truly horrible. 

All our lives we are haunted by public opinion. 
It is said that Americans are more self-conscious 
than any other nation. That is the reason. Public 
opinion. If you are called upon to get up on your 
feet and speak, you grow stiff with terror. Very 
few, even among the finished orators, recover from 
this. And this is only the sense of public opinion 
in extremis. And the reason why some people are 
more shy than others—more sensitive—is that they 
indulge in day dreams—of which more elsewhere. 
The psycho-analysts are fond of calling this the in- 
feriority complex. The cure is to straighten back 
and “‘feel” big. Forget that obnoxious thing called 
yourself, and plunge forward, regardless. Don’t 
dwell on the opinion of others. Reverse the process, 
and see how little you are thinking of them; well, 
they are thinking even less of you. Also, the world 
—although you may not realize it—is strictly just 
in the long run. The world knows your good inten- 
tions. If you get up before an audience, and are 
denounced as a poor speaker by some, you will be 
defended by others. In the aggregate, there will be 
justice. I have never ranked as a good speaker, 
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and I have suffered untold misery over so-called 
“failures.” Yet out of these failures I have re- 
ceived later messages from a few that made them 
worth while. It doesn’t matter what people think 
of you. It is what you think of yourself. Are you 
justified, according to your own standard? If you 
ie don’t be discouraged; you may have easily 
failed through ignorance. Try it over and next 
time you will get there. Do not consider yourself, 
your feelings. 


LOVE FOR OTHERS 


Am I terming this a void? Oh, no! But it is 
through one’s love for others that comes the void 
that causes pain. This is nothing less than ignor- 
ance about others. “Judge not, lest ye be judged.” 
That is the answer. Probably more of our suffering 
comes through others than in any other way. And 
in our blindness, we blame them, and not ourselves. 
In the first place, let others alone, to do as they like. 
Do not correct them. Think of them always as 
perfect, because in this way you help to close up the 
voids in them. If they really have these voids (that 
is, faults) you only make them worse by criticism. 
Be assured that others know their faults. A mother, 
desperately anxious for a son who was involving 
himself in debt, wrote him a pleading letter, and 
complained to me that he had not answered it. Cer- 
tainly not. His failure to answer was the evidence 
that he knew what the matter was with himself. 
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These cases are very hard. We must not forget, 
however, that we ourselves may be causing others 
pain in ways that we do not suspect. We should 
look to ourselves. In estimating others, dwell al- 
ways on their assets; think of what good they are 
doing, not the evil, and you will be astonished 
when you do this how they begin to come up. If 
someone you love dearly is going wrong, stick by 
him with love, do not nag him, keep yourself pure 
in your heart about him, pray for him, and after 
that let him go. Leave him to God. You can do 
no more than this. Don’t fill up your mind with 
anxiety about him. That way lies death. For 
anxiety is a void. Faith will overcome mountains. 
Read the story of St. Augustine and his mother, in 
his ‘‘Confessions.”” One of the most inspiring stor- 
ies in the world. 


THE UNEXPECTED 


We are going along in a period of calm. It 
would seem as if, for the moment, everything had 
adjusted itself. For the first time in months, nay 
quite possibly in years, we breathe easy. Then the 
unexpected happens. Someone has said that the 
only thing we can be sure of is the unexpected. 

Yet it may be a surprise to you if I state that the 
unexpected is never an accident, and that when we 
come to examine its antecedents we always find that 
it is inevitable. It is only our blindness that pre- 
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vents us from accepting it. ‘‘That’s all very well,” 
you say, “but that doesn’t make it any better.” 

Yes, it does—a whole lot better. When you un- 
derstand a thing, you have conquered it. Also, when 
you come to understand a thing, you will be amazed 
to think you didn’t know it was coming. Once, when 
a violent, unexpected change came in my own life, 
the man who caused it—who was the instrument 
through which it came—said to me: “But of course 
you knew it was coming.” 

I didn’t know. I was paralyzed with astonish- 
ment. But upon examination, I was equally para- 
lyzed to discover that for years before that I had 
been preparing myself unconsciously for just this 
change, without really knowing what I was doing. 

We don’t do things consciously. Afterwards, we 
like to flatter ourselves by thinking that we do, but 
we really don’t. What always makes us come out all 
right in the end is right intention and hard work. 
As long as we work, we are safe. 

Now when an unexpected thing sweeps over you, 
floors you, fills you with terror, what to do? 

Stand pat. If you cannot stand quite pat, stand 
as pat as youcan. Wait. Be passive. Don’t get 
excited. Have patience. The thing will always 
pass. Never force an issue. Maybe within twenty- 
four hours you will again be amazed at the way 
things have turned. No calamity is as bad as it 
seems at the time. The moment it happens it be- 
gins to cure itself. This healing process is marvel- 
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lous. Everything in the Universe comes to the 
rescue. Don’t you see that is true of all pain, all un- 
happiness? Being a void, just let it alone and it will 
be filled up. 

Several times I have seen parents die unexpected- 
ly, leaving helpless children behind them. The chil- 
dren have in time grown up and become useful. 
The calamity was the beginning of their growth. 
One of the best methods of curing the unexpected 
is to face it silently and calmly. Just face it; and 
wait. 


FEAR 


I have always been somewhat of a believer in 
fear, just as I have in worry. I have known a num- 
ber of people who have written books about it, 
showing how to get rid of it, but I have found them 
to be just about as other people are. Upon occa- 
sion, they would run if any one said ‘‘Boo!” to 
them. 

We are all cowards, more or less. Men who are 
not afraid physically will be afraid morally. A 
man will be a hero on the battlefield and shrink 
from his wife. That is an old subject for joking. 
Each one of us has a pet cowardice. 

Fear is also a void, because it is the absence of 
anything constructive. It is a kind of gap between 
one’s courage and one’s resources. If you can make 
a contact between the two, fear goes. 

The strange part of all this is, that fear is some- 
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thing lacking in ourselves. We never really fear 
anybody else. We only fear that we may not be 
equal to him. Isn’t that curious? Think it over. 

There are a whole lot of remedies for fear, well 
known. The best one I have discovered is Shame. 
When I feel afraid of anything, I immediately call 
on all the shame I have. I think of all the wonderful 
people I know who have done such truly courageous 
things—often in silence and obscurity, without any 
one knowing a thing about it—and it fills me with 
shame to think that I am such a blooming coward. 
That is a great help. That is a starter. Of course 
there is only one way to down fear altogether—and 
that is by training it out of one. 


DAY DREAMS, OR FANTASIES 


At one time it was thought that day dreams were 
valuable, and indeed they are still considered so. 
But there is now a theory, introduced by the psy- 
chologists, that they are deterrent. Day dreams are 
supposed to create ailments—actual bodily ailments. 
Inasmuch as the body is determined by the mind, 
if we think unreality, we must create unreality, 
which is expressed in illness. They say, cut out the 
day dreams,* and you will be wholesome and well. 
A day dream is what we start when we wish to 
get relief from our troubles, just as starving people 


* Individuality and personality depend on control. A man may 
be “carried away” by a book, a play, an address, or by his 
thoughts.—STANLEY H. Cook. 
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on a raft dream of a feast. If you are in debt, you 
dream, or fancy, you are a millionaire, and go 
through all the motions. If you hate anybody, you 
dream of getting the best of him. If you want to 
love somebody and there isn’t any one to love, then 
you dream that there is. And so on, all through the 
list of hero things you can conjure up. It takes up 
your time, and if you persist in it, gets worse, robs 
you of courage, initiative, etc. 

On the other hand, without these dreams how 
would any one have ever done anything? How 
would Columbus have discovered America? 

The answer is simple. There is a difference, 
a vast difference, between day dreams and creative 
work. Creative work is by far the most valuable 
instinct in man. Day dreams are a kind of decadent 
creative effort. In this instance, what I call the self 
is not, of course, the self that I mean as the universe. 
The self is the consciousness, but this self I mention 
now is only a small part of the consciousness. It 
really consists of our senses, our own bodily desires, 
or to make this plainer, it deals with our temporary 
desires. You can always tell whether you are day 
dreaming or creating by the results you are after. 
If you are trying to get even with somebody or are 
just mooning along with yourself as a hero, why that 
is bad stuff; not only does it lead nowhere, but it is 
very destructive, because it means nothing. You are 
deliberately creating a vacuum. 

One of the most deadly kind of day dreams is 
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the constant process we are likely to indulge in of 
reading into the minds of others what they are think- 
ing or saying about us. For instance, you get a let- 
ter from a man, through whom, quite possibly, you 
may derive a large part of your daily bread. The 
letter seems cool; or a word or phrase in it chills 
you. You immediately begin to spin a web of in- 
trigue. Someone has been influencing him about 
you. He is trying to “do” you and this is the indi- 
cation. You take this slight thing as a sign, and 
then proceed to build up a whole mass of black stuff. 
Later you see the man, and in a moment the whole 
drab fog is gone. The man was hurried and never 
thought of such a thing. I have seen men work 
themselves into a fever and even into desperate 
illness by these trivialities. It is simply horrible. 

The remedy? 

First, remember that nobody can harm you. It 
is beyond the power of any human being on earth 
to do you the slightest injury. Get that into your 
head so that it will stick. 

Second—but there is no second. 

Third, you are the only one who can harm your- 
self, and you do it by this very method. “But,” 
you say, “I am a human being.” My reply is, you 
are not. You are the universe. The stars are mir- 
rored in the depths of your soul—fixed, eternal, un- 
changeable, beyond the reach of any visible power. 
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APPETITE 


Appetite, or desire, call it what you will, may be 
roughly divided into two kinds, namely, physical and 
mental. It is practically impossible to separate the 
two. We may say that a physical desire leads to a 
mental debacle, or we may say that the desire first 
appears in the mind, and once there, is the moving 
impulse that leads to physical completion. So far as 
sexual instincts are concerned, we are told that in 
order to keep them under we must begin at the be- 
ginning, that is, we must not even start to think 
for, once start, and we are lost. That opens up a 
wide field for discussion, but frankly, I am not go- 
ing into it. The whole matter of sex is altogether 
too disgusting for sensible people to squirm over. 
There are altogether too many writers who, under 
the fair promise of teaching others how to control 
their sex instincts, are in reality only pandering to 
them. You may set it down as a rule that the great 
majority of books on sex are deliberately written 
to sell, and practically all of the so-called purity 
literature, which pretends to be issued for the pres- 
ervation of youth, is founded on the most arrant 
hypocrisy.. 

It seems to me that, to any one who has taken the 
trouble to observe life even in its simplest aspects, 
and is willing to devote just a little honest thought 
to the subject, the reason for all this must be appar- 
ent. The impulse to come into contact with what 
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we may term reality is fundamental; it is one of the 
great forces back of all human consciousness. Now 
this impulse is expressed in various ways: both in 
high ways and in low ways. We may aspire to con- 
tact with the Universal, and in these moods we 
become exalted or, with a kind of savagery, we 
may want to cut through, obeying our lowest in- 
stincts, just to see how it feels. Actually, all this 
is only the primal impulse for every human being 
to find the fullest expression for everything that 
is in him. 

Now nothing is more obvious in its working than 
habit. If, therefore, you wish to have all of your 
sex impulses stirred up, to run yourself into a whole 
mess of rottenness, then go to the library and get 
all the “‘nice” books advertised to be written for a 
purpose. Our minds are so constituted that, in any 
venture of this kind, we do not discriminate morally. 
Our curiosity floods any good intention we may have. 
We are always hoping to discover something new 
about sex, and if we are tinged with morbidness, 
we will do anything to satisfy our curiosity—we will 
even go to the length of reading the terrible senti- 
mentality of people who are outwardly posing as 
tabby cats while they are only adding fuel to the 
fire. 

As for the children, it has often amused me to 
hear the discourses of parents on this footless sub- 
ject, especially of those naive gentlemen who take 
me aside and tell me they have just told their little 
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boys the truth. The chances are that the boys 
learned the truth long beforehand from other boys. 
If they didn’t they were born with their eyes shut. 
What simpletons we are when we don’t realize 
that this enormous force, curiosity, which impels 
children to ask so many questions about common 
objects, works even stronger in finding out about 
sex. 

And how little is our faith! A most singular 
phenomenon is this strange lack of faith shown 
everywhere, which impels people to take upon 
themselves to teach others! Why not let the 
children alone to work out their destinies? Why 
be nagging them all the time, especially when 
we ourselves need to look to ourselves? “He who 
conquers his household,’ says a Chinese proverb, 
“is he who has conquered himself.” The rule is 
very plain: tell the children the exact truth when 
they ask you, and for the rest, leave it to God and 
the angels. 

Sex is a necessary function of all human beings, 
because without it the human race would die out. 
We spend altogether too much time in discussing 
things that are inevitable, and by this very process 
we create’a kind of rottenness or decadence, the evi- 
dence of which we see on all sides. The main object 
of all human beings ought to be to reduce all of 
the temporary expedients to a minimum, so that they 
will deal only with the permanent. With sex, think 
about it not at all. Or as little as you can. I have 
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seen old men a perfect mess of pruriency, just 
because early in life they allowed their impulse for 
reality to take the lowest form, and have been 
led into mental habits that have robbed them of 
all that makes life worth living. Nothing, in the 
long run, bores the mass of people more than 
indecency. 

on appetites, therefore, no matter whether they 
are for food or for pleasure or for propagation, 
ought to be relegated to their proper places, and 
the only way to do this is to give ourselves up to 
some master passion, the main object of which shall 
be to raise the standard of humanity. As to the 
form this takes, that is a matter of preference, of 
individual temperament. A watchman, guarding the 
lives in a factory, may bring to his job the devo- 
tion and loyalty that is much finer than that of the 
author of a book. For it is example that counts 
most. It is impossible to over-estimate the far- 
reaching effect of a life of restraint, of self-sacrifice, 
no matter how obscure it may be.* 

What are our appetites? They run through every 
grade of feeling, from the contemplation of nature 
—the feel of the woods—to the lowest passions. 
How shall we discriminate? Quite easily. We 
must first believe in a God, and then, by meditation 


*The power of spiritual forces in the Universe—how active it 
is everywhere! Invisible to the eyes and impalpable to the 
senses, it is inherent in all things, and nothing can escape its 
operation.—COoNFUCIUS. 
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or in any way we like, come to understand what 
God is. We must understand that God is only a 
symbol, and that He is in all things. This experi- 
ence is open to every human being, no matter how 
much of a sinner he may think himself to be, for 
our responsibility over our sins doesn’t always con- 
sist in the number of them, but in what methods we 
are seeking to get rid of them: in our intentions. 
If we were perfect, there would be nothing to fight 
for, and there would be no consciousness, which al- 
ways appears to be more intense in proportion to 
the weight of our sins. Out of this aspiration to 
understand God comes at first a glimmer of reality, 
and afterwards a fuller knowledge of His presence. 
Once having arrived at this stage, it becomes easier 
to discriminate between superfluous appetite and that 
tranquillity that comes from abstention. It is by 
far the greatest game there is to play, the results are 
so magnificent. Naturally it is a never-ending 
game, and there is never a time when one can let 
up; but therein lies the beauty of it. It is always 
interesting to read the essays of critics who mourn 
because there is so little real art or literature or 
music, that men and women are hopelessly vulgar, 
etc., when this sort of thing that I have just been 
attempting to define is so transcendentally above it 
all. The moral beauty, the absolute art, the wonder- 
ful technique and symmetry of a life which progres- 
ses from the unreal to the real, and which may be re- 
moved utterly from the intellectual—this is what so 
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few people understand.* What the artists and 
writers and musicians are trying to do is forever to 
depict this thing: without it, where would they be? 
yet the fatuous critics who are so grotesquely ignor- 
ant that they don’t even realize faintly what they 
are talking about, continue to overlook all the 
sources. They are very much like amateur miners 
who seeing nothing in quartz but dross, throw it 
away, gold and all, and then declare that the world 
has gone bankrupt. 

Our appetites may be expressed in all sorts of 
ways, in food and drink, smoking, excessive movies, 
excessive fiction reading, excessive golf, philander- 
ing, gambling, excessive money getting for the sake 
of display, etc. Everybody knows himself better 
than he seems to. As we go along, and our desire 
to keep on living grows stronger, we learn to take 
care of ourselves better. No amount of advice 
will do us any good at the wrong time. When we 
want to know, we find out for ourselves. Chauncey 
Depew discovered that smoking and drinking were 
deterrent and gave them up, but not until he was 
fifty. Mark Twain smoked until he died, because 
he wanted to. Someone met him one day with a box 
of cigars under one arm, and asked him where he was 
going. He said: “I’m moving.” The great ob- 


* The superior man may have to endure want, but he is still the 
superior man. The small man in the same circumstances loses 
his command,—ConFruclius. 
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ject is for men to know the truth about themselves 
as early as possible. Some learn at fifty, some at 
sixty, and some never. If we can help all men in the 
aggregate to learn the truth ten years earlier than 
their fathers have learned it and to hand this down 
to their sons, then we have gained a lot. For myself, 
it took me until I was nearly forty to learn that ex- 
cessive sugar was bad for me, that olive oil was bet- 
ter, and yet after that, it took me fifteen years 
longer to learn to give up sugar—and, to be honest, 
I haven’t quite learned yet, for a box of candy sud- 
denly come upon at certain weak periods of the day 
gives me quivers. 

Most of us in the course of our lives have seen 
some woman with a large family live through it all 
without illness, being constantly beset by a running 
stream of difficulties, with no vacations, working 
from morning to night, making a complete sacrifice 
of everything she is, and yet not only living bounti- 
fully through it all, but with smaller percentage of 
illness than any of the others. 

And that is the answer. Sweep all the text books 
aside. Keep your minds free from all systems of 
living. Occupation is the thing. Go out and get an 
occupation. 


RESTLESSNESS 


Restlessness can be dismissed in a sentence: lack 
of preparation. 
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VACATIONS 


How often have you heard people say: “You need 
a change. If you don’t stop working, you will break 
down.” 

f course we need a change. In this respect, 
however, we can certainly learn a great deal from 
Nature. Suppose the heart should increase its beats 
and race so continuously that it would sound very 
much like an eight-cylinder auto in action; and after 
having kept this up for, say, six months, your heart 
should then decide to go away for a month’s rest— 
where would you be? How few people there are 
who give any thought to vacations, or indeed, to 
anything else. Is it not much better to take your 
vacation every day? 

It is the most wonderful experiment in the world 
to do this. 

Have you ever made a list of all the elements 
that do you good? What are they? Roughly, air, 
water, sky, trees. Are these not the main elements? 
How far do you have to go to get them? It depends 
somewhat of course on where you live, but generally 
speaking, they are within everybody’s reach—to be 
had for the asking. If there isn’t an ocean, there is 
a river, and if not a river, a canal. Have you any 
idea how much fun can be gotten out of a canal? 
My own choice does not happen to lie with canals, 
but I have observed people who use them and they 
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fill me with envy. A canal and a canoe can furnish 
endless recreation. 

In a city there are always parks. Do you know 
what fun can be gotten out of a park? When I 
lived in New York, I made a point of walking 
through Central Park as often as possible. 

As for rivers, if canals are good, think of how 
much better a river is! Do you not see that all the 
materials for a vacation lie right at your elbow, and 
you can never make use of them? A friend of mine 
lost all his money in Wall Street, and was obliged 
to take a small house in the country. Being shut off 
from luxuries, he took to walking and then to bot- 
anizing. His wife told me that it had made him all 
over—from being a money maniac, he became a 
calm, happy citizen, and began to be really useful, 
because he was able to impart useful ideas to others. 

Remember that vast commercial companies spend 
millions of dollars a year in convincing people that 
they must travel in order to keep their health, and 
that countless health and other resorts are doing the 
same thing. 

Vacations are an abomination. People who have 
genuine occupations never need them; they take 
theirs every day. 

It is a crime not to take a vacation every day. A 
crime against Nature and yourself. It has been 
said that Nature never pays any attention to the indi- 
vidual. Would it be better to say that the individ- 
ual never pays any attention to Nature? 
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It requires a strong man to endure two weeks in 
the ordinary health resort; as for a pleasure resort, 
that is a matter for a superman. Nothing is more 
ridiculous than this vacation fetish. 

If you must travel, always go alone. Get to the 
place as soon as possible, and then get back. 

You hear people say: “The best thing about 
going away is getting back home.” 

Go away from home every day—and get back. 
Home is where your mind is. 

People’s habits vary according to their age. The 
young are prodigal of their time; the old make the 
best use of it. The young can copy the old in this 
respect, if nothing else. Clemenceau gets up at four 
—so does the Pope, I believe. To know how to use 
one day well is to find the secret of happiness. 
Read Arnold Bennett’s little masterpiece, ““How to 
Live on Twenty-Four Hours a Day.” I couldn’t 
have done it any better myself. 


SENSITIVENESS 


In any given enterprise in which you are engaged, 
the result—if it is worth anything—is always imper- 
sonal. One of the worst parts of day dreams, or 
fantasies, is the part where you imagine that some- 
body has said something about you or done some- 
thing to you. That sort of thing has caused more 
failures than anything else. 

If you are occupied with something in which you 
are associated with others, never allow yourself to 
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think of anything but the result. Remember that 
nobody can humiliate you but yourself. If a man 
says something to you in ridicule, or if he criticizes 
you, say what Socrates said: that if it is true you 
want to know it and if it isn’t, it doesn’t matter. 

The only time a man’s dignity is hurt is when he 
thinks it is. 

Nobody is trying to injure you: they are only 
trying to keep out of your way so they can better 
themselves. When you help them to do this you are 
helping yourself. 


SELF—CONSCIOUSNESS 


This is a part and parcel with sensitiveness. If 
you have anything to say, remember that others will 
always forgive you anything else—mannerisms, 
everything. If you haven't anything to say, either 
get something or keep silent. 

Self-consciousness is a most valuable trait—if 
controlled; otherwise, everybody would be a bore. 
It is only in its excess that it needs to be cured. 


SNOBBERY 


As I have said, we are all snobs. And snobbery 
is only a form of ignorance—it is a lack of under- 
standing about others. Also, a lack of sympathy. 
We see it everywhere, not only among regular 
people, but among pious people. There is nothing 
more offensive than a Christian snob. 
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INACCURACY 


This may seem like an overstatement, but I know 
a number of people who pride themselves on their 
inaccuracy. They think that by establishing such a 
reputation for it they are increasing their other repu- 
tation for genius. They assume that to be indiffer- 
ent of facts makes them very intellectual. They are 
thus doubly ignorant, because intellectual people 
hold the lowest rank. If you doubt this, consider 
the intelligence tests. People will always play 
games involving tests of intelligence, such as word 
games, or games in which one has to be cross-exam- 
ined, such as “Animal, Vegetable, or Mineral” or 
‘Twenty Questions.” In a crowd of people who 
are trying to endure one another, a lack of mental 
alertness is not considered of any importance. But 
suppose there were games involving your honesty, 
your character generally! That would never do. 
This simple illustration shows the universal respect 
that people pay to character and the universal dis- 
regard they have for intellect. Great men are never 
admired for their cleverness, but in spite of it, when 
they have it. 

Many people think that to be accurate is to be 
stupid, and they are right, because the man who is 
always correcting you is a menace. 

But in reality, inaccuracy is one of the things to 
guard jealously against, because, while in the begin- 
ning it may have slight results, in the end it will 
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undermine anybody. Those people will shun you 
that are in the end most valuable to you, and those 
people will take you up who will help to ruin you. 
The world knows what you are. Accurate people 
are in demand if they don’t parade it. 


SICKNESS 


We may as well admit at once that there are times 
when we cannot seem to avoid being sick. The most 
we can do is to reduce these times to a minimum. 

How can this be done? Mentally. Control your 
thought and your body will be in health; you can 
do any amount of work if you control your thought. 
So far as rules and systems are concerned, there are 
legions of them. Almost every other book issued is 
a direction about diet or exercise. Most of them are 
very good. Nobody can keep well, however, unless 
he controls himself, and he cannot control himself 
if he is controlled by a system. He must always con- 
trol the system. 

Many prominent men will deceive you uncon- 
sciously by giving out rules that they follow when 
the probability is that they don’t follow them. I 
have taken the trouble to observe some of the men 
who are advertised as doing so and so, according to 
some published schedule. The fact is they didn’t 
do it more than half the time. Elsewhere in this 
book I reprint a schedule of Lord Leverhulme. I 
do not know him, but I will venture the statement 
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that he doesn’t live up to this schedule—which is an 
excellent one—more than half of the time. 

In my lifetime I have known two very prominent 
men, one it is true but slightly, and they both died 
prematurely because they over-ate. They both 
worked hard, refused to take exercise, would stuff 
ae with a hearty meal, and then sit down 
right afterwards and smoke big cigars. No man 
can keep this up indefinitely and live long. One of 
them was Lord Northcliffe. 

When you discover some man over eighty you will 
discover a man who has trained himself to do cer- 
tain things more or less regularly but has no abso- 
lutely fixed rules. We must get fun out of life, for 
that is what keeps us well, and one half the fun is to 
do unexpected things—just as Rousseau declared 
that it was delicious to go off into the woods with a 
favourite book—and not read it. 

At every period in life there is a different régime, 
but in all periods one rule holds good—keep up your 
enthusiasm, have an occupation, get as much real 
fun as you can. Notice that I am particular to say 
nothing about worry. I believe in worry. But it 
ought to be done intelligently. The force that com- 
pels one to worry, if properly distributed, becomes 
very creative. It is a kind of method of snatching 
victory from the jaws of defeat. 

Here is my own schedule, more or less broken I 
admit, but which I have followed roughly for twenty 
or thirty years: 
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7 A. M., hot water. 

Cold bath winter and summer. 

Stretching all muscles once a day. 

Short walks—say a quarter of a mile, about three 
or four times a day. 

Cat naps anywhere convenient. 

Never work more than an hour without getting 
up and changing posture. 

Eat what I want when I want it—usually five or 
six times during day. 

Morning and night, in bed, mental exercise— 
that is directing the thought throughout the body, 
and especially along and up and down the spinal 
column, followed by complete relaxation. This I 
have found very valuable. 

Sleep about six hours. 

It was Voltaire who said that a man at forty 
was either a fool or a physician. That is a smart 
saying. I have investigated most of the systems of 
mental healing and other cure-alls, and I have no 
doubt that many of them are good, but the result of 
my experience is, if I am unexpectedly taken sick, to 
send for the doctor. 

It’s a reasonable proposition. Here is a man who 
has spent the largest part of his life in studying the 
rules of health. There is so much competition 
among doctors that he would be foolish if he didn’t 
do his best. He is educated, he is intelligent, the 
probability is that he has a wife and family of his 
own. Now are you going to select in place of this 
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man some advertised quack who has probably never 
spent more than a few months learning his trade— 
whatever it is—and who claims he can cure you? 
It has always seemed to me to argue ill for the in- 
telligence of the American people when they support 
so many quacks. 

here is another thing: when you call in a regular 
doctor, no matter who he is, you are really calling 
in the entire medical profession, the greatest body of 
disinterested scientists in the history of the world. 
The reason is, that in case he is in doubt about you, 
he immediately gets help. I have no patience with 
people who try to slam the doctors. My own life 
was saved by a regular doctor—Dr. Bermingham— 
and the lives of several members of my family have 
also been saved by others. 

Besides, it is an enormous relief to put yourself 
in the hands of a doctor, if for the psychologic effect 
and nothing else. 

You may say that doctors make mistakes. Well, 
if they do, what chance have you got with those who 
have never even made the attempt to educate them- 
selves? 

On the other hand, it must be remembered that 
the doctors themselves are strictly limited and that 
most of the results are accomplished by the patients. 
I went to doctors all my life for a certain ailment, 
and finally discovered a way to cure myself. Then 
I found that I had done what they told me to 
in my own way. A doctor can do very little for you 
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unless you have faith in him. I certainly do not be- 
lieve in running to a doctor for every ailment. But 
that is largely a matter of intelligence, anyway. 
Most people go to a doctor in fear. That is not the 
way. Never be afraid to be sick, and when sick, go 
to a doctor and dismiss yourself just as you would 
if you went to a lawyer. Every agency that you 
come in contact with is an instrument of God and 
will work for you if you have faith. You cannot 
be cured by any doctor without faith. If you had 
faith enough, doubtless you would not need a doctor, 
but there must be a medium. Do not become de- 
pendent, but use the doctor as a medium. 


DEBT 


Debt is nothing but the visible, concrete expres- 
sion of fear. It is fear translated into notes against 
you. It is the exact measurement of all the time 
you have spent in worrying about what was going 
to happen to you. When you are afraid of anything 
and that fear is used by trying to think yourself out, 
then you are running into debt. At first this may 
only be a moral debt, but my experience is that all 
spiritual and moral values are represented by materi- 
al things. 

‘But suppose I am in debt,” you say, “what am I 
to do to get out of it?” 

There is only one way to get out of debt and that 
is to work like the devil, stop worrying, and have 
patience. 
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If you are once in debt, don’t be afraid of it. 
That will only put you in deeper. Face it, but don’t 
think about it. Go out to meet it, but don’t dwell 
upon it. Don’t be afraid of anything connected 
with debt—especially public opinion. Keep your 
self-respect. Others have been in debt much deeper 
than you and have made glorious successes. Hold 
your head up, create new values of thought, be pa- 
tient and cheerful, and you will work your way out 
of it. 

So much for the gobble uns! 


CHAPTER XX 


COVERING AND RECOVERING 


TT Brooklyn Bridge is a concrete fact. It 
will hold up any ordinary person, or any 
collection of ordinary persons. You can 
walk across it in safety. Since it was erected, mil- 
lions of people have thus walked across it. Yet the 
Brooklyn Bridge is only coarsened thought. 

Before it was erected, it existed in the mind of 
engineer Roebling. 

In this case, however, engineer Roebling had 
precedents to go by. 

First there was need of a bridge over the East 
River. 

It was agreed to have one. That is, somebody 
came to a decision. 

The work was assigned. The men who got it 
studied other bridges. They found out how this 
bridge ought to be built, and what improvements 
could be-made over these other bridges. These im- 
provements represented their own margin of creative 
effort. They had a basis of experience and training 
to go by, and then they tried to add to all this some- 
thing new, so that this Brooklyn Bridge would be the 
last word in bridges. 
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Yet, in spite of all precautions, from the moment 
it was conceived until it was finally completed, the 
unexpected happened. Workmen were killed, ma- 
terial promised did not arrive, and a long line of 
details went wrong. 

This is what the biologists and psychologists call 
trial and error. ‘The calculations with regard to 
the Brooklyn Bridge were so exact that they went 
down to a millionth of an inch. Yet, because of 
the human equation, there was this factor of trial 
and error, which in this case was reduced to a mini- 
mum, but, say in the case of a monkey trying to get 
out of a cage, is quite observable. Impelled by de- 
sire—usually that of food or freedom—animals in 
confinement will make desperate efforts to get out* 
and, as they stumble about frantically, they may hit 
upon some method of raising something, by chance. 
Little by little, making an enormous number of 
movements, out of these movements may come some- 
thing that if repeated will be the one way out. 

That is what happens throughout life. Consider 
how long it took to perfect the automobile! That 
was only the collective mind of man proceeding by 
the rule of trial and error. Little by little the mar- 
gin of error is cut down; yet it is still true that per- 
fection is just a little beyond us. Even in the region 
of pure mathematics, we find that a theory of gravi- 
tation advanced by Newton, in which Time, Space, 


* See quotations from Graham Wallas in the front pages of this 
book. 
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and Matter are assumed to be entities, and which 
involves the highest powers of the mind—this theory 
is knocked into a cocked hat by a later discovery 
(Relativity). From Newton to Einstein is a long 
period in which the highest mathematical and scien- 
tific minds all over the world were proceeding by 
the rule of trial and error—trying to see if they 
could not make an advance upon their predecessors. 
The Fourth Dimension was as much in quest as the 
North and South Poles, which illustrates very well 
how real is the mind—for the poles were regions 
which were definite enough on the surface of the 
earth, and could be marked out by navigation, but 
the Fourth Dimension is an arid place, a vague 
entity, something that cannot be visualized except 
by the most symbolic of minds—and as a matter of 
fact, it does not yet seem to be discovered: the most 
that Einstein and his co-workers have done is to 
abolish Time, Space, and Matter. What they have 
really done, however, is to reinstate the soul of 
man, is to make evident what the simplest of us al- 
ready knew, namely, that the soul of man is the one 
certainty and that back of it no man can penetrate.* 
What are Time, Space, and Matter to my soul? I 
knew long ago that they did not exist and that I am 
eternal; and even now my phrase “long ago” I my- 
self understand is only a symbol, to express some- 


* He that seeks the soul finds more than he seeks and finds it in 
no sudden illumination, but after a long anguish of isolated prepa- 
ration.— GILBERT CANNAN. 
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thing that no astronomer can teach me anything 
about. But let us get back to our bridge. 

The bridge is only an fllustration of the work- 
ing of the law, and the singular part of all this is 
that we see things constantly made according to this 
law, and yet are apparently unable to apply the rule 
to our own lives. No one would dream of building a 
bridge, or even a garage, without thinking of it be- 
forehand. Yet people expect to have things handed 
to them on a platter, they will listen to some faker 
telling them how they can achieve happiness in six 
weeks, they will buy nostrums, or do anything to 
evade doing anything, in order to get something for 
nothing. 

Therein lies the weakness of human beings. 

We have only to look at the vast literature of in- 
struction of easy ways of doing things to see how 
far this weakness has penetrated the human soul. 
And it appears to be getting worse. A Frenchman 
tells us that we have only to grow drowsy and repeat 
the magic formula “I’m getting better and better” 
and our ailments will vanish. Moreover, crowds 
follow him about. 

But as yet nobody has come forward with a 
recipe whereby anybody can learn how to build a 
bridge by reading a formula. 

There are hundreds of men and women in this 
country who are making every effort to write plays 
—yet how many succeed? Ask the man who writes 
one. He will tell you that it requires years of hard 
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work, and even then is mighty uncertain. I have a 
friend who worked for ten years writing plays and 
they were all bad. It took him ten more before he 
had really “arrived.” 

Two things are pitiful. One, that men and wo- 
men everywhere should be following so madly those 
will o’ the wisps; the other, that they have the cure 
in themselves and don’t know it. 

Study the people who have been successful in any 
way, and you will find that they have all had to 
work, and if you ask them further, they will tell you 
that the greatest happiness they got was in the 
working for what they achieved. 

The pioneers who settled this country did not 
learn how through a correspondence course. Many 
of them were killed by Indians. What they did for 
us is more important than their own lives. We 
know this now. They didn’t stop to think of it 
then; they were moved by an urge. And we are all 
moved by an urge. This urge becomes decadent 
when it is deflected into channels of easy going. 
Everybody knows this. But the gambling instinct 
is strong. 

This doctrine is not materialism; it is common 
sense. . 

The spirit and the body are one. What happens 
to us is our base of thought. Experience is the only 
guide. Let us now apply all this to our lives and see 
if we cannot get a clear idea of what we should do. 

The rule is simple. Henry James, in the preface 
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to one of his novels, declares that the writer must 
get back of his characters. Getting back of your 
characters is only making a background for them; 
that is what makes them alive. You cannot simply 
say: “This is John Smith.’ You have got to go 
back to the time that John Smith was born and cre- 
ate him into a living being. Dickens did that. He 
knew when Pickwick was born and all about him. 
Before he began to write about Pickwick, he had 
thought Pickwick all out. 

Every successful thing we achieve is done in that 
‘way, although we may not realize it; it is success- 
ful in proportion as we have previously thought 
it out. 

And knowing this to be so, we have only to apply 
the rule to our whole lives. 

In other words, if you want to achieve anything, 
you must cover it beforehand with your thought; 
that is, you must create the conditions to make it 
successful. 

You must do this yourself; nobody else can help 
you. 

And it is difficult. Don’t get the idea that it is 
easy. It is not easy. It requires resolution; it re- 
quires persistence; it requires time. 

But it pays bigger than anything in the world. 
And once you get started at it, you will be so much 
happier than before you ever thought possible that 
every once in a while you will have to pinch yourself, 
to see if this is really you. 
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There will be disappointments; there will be 
agonies; there will be discouragements. But re- 
member the Brooklyn Bridge. Remember that in 
building the Metropolitan Tower in New York 
there were (so I am told) seventeen lives lost. Yet 
the Metropolitan Tower is an accomplished fact; 
we don’t even think of it any more. 

I say that no matter what you want, you can get 
it by creating beforehand the conditions. 

The contest is open to everybody; anybody can 
qualify. The creative instinct is not exclusive; if it 
were, children would not be making mud pies. 

You say, ‘Can I get a million?” I reply, “Cer- 
tainly, if you are willing to pay the price.” 

Don’t you know of several men who have made 
millions? How did they do it? Study them and 
you will find out. And most of them paid the price. 
Mr. Harriman paid the price. Mr. Gould paid the 
price. Mr. Morgan paid the price. Mr. Carnegie 
paid the price. All of these men will be forgotten 
when Mark Twain and Theodore Roosevelt will be 
remembered. Why? Because they were useless? 
Not at all. They were useful, some more than 
others. 

The length of time that men are remembered de- 
pends on the permanence of the material with which 
they work. When men work with money alone, 
they don’t live after they are dead. When they 
work with money plus patriotism, plus a sincere 
desire to be of service to their fellow men, then they 
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live as long after they are dead as is the measure 
of their service. When they deal with permanent 
things alone, then they will be remembered as long 
as those things are remembered. St. Paul and 
Shakespeare dealt with permanent things. What 
they wrote will always be read, so long as men read 
anything. What Andrew Carnegie wrote is not per- 
manent; what he did in the scheme of things is 
unimportant. 

It is not essential that we believe in Time as an 
entity, in order to understand this great law, which 
says that the only true happiness lies in seeking 
things that are permanent and that death lies in the 
transient. It is what we call the difference between 
right and wrong, and the knowledge of that is in- 
herent in all men. It is not susceptible to argument. 
All men honour those who are ready to give up 
their lives for the permanent. Now the creative 
instinct is the divine faculty given to all of us, and 
it lies in us to exercise it if we will by creating condi- 
tions. It is just as certain in its working as the ris- 
ing and the setting of the sun. What we think out 
to-day is what we are to-morrow. One of the most 
oft-quoted sayings of Christ, as recorded in the 
New Testament, is: ‘““Take no thought for to-mor- 
row,” and this, I repeat, has misled many, who be- 
lieve that it is an admonition to live in the present 
moment. He did not mean, not to make plans for 
to-morrow. On the contrary, it is essential for us 
to realize that if we are to deal in permanent values, 
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if we are to get the fullest measure of that kind 
of happiness that is the only kind worth while, then 
we must create the right conditions, and we cannot 
do this unless we apply ourselves. You do this 
in all your ordinary occupations, yet you do not 
understand why it must be done with your own life, 
to get the right results. It is almost incredible how 
blind men are to this law, and how pathetic it is 
to see them groping about in the dark for want 
of a little light. Suppose you are empowered to get 
up an entertainment in your own home town. You 
know that the success of this entertainment depends 
upon the care you give the matter beforehand. You 
appoint your committees, and write out your pro- 
gramme; you get your tickets distributed, and in 
fact, think out all the things that must be done, not 
only to insure the utmost success, but to guard 
against possible error. You take everything into 
account. And when the affair comes off and is a big 
success, you are congratulated. People say to you 
that they knew how hard you worked, that you 
thought of everything, and that you are a public 
benefactor. 

No matter what you do, whether it is an enter- 
tainment or a piece of writing or a structure, the 
success of your enterprise depends upon how you 
have previously covered it with your thought. 

If you wish to make a success of your life, there- 
fore, if you wish to be happy in the right way, by 
controlling your affairs, and by dealing with per- 
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manent things so that the sense of your power and 
your usefulness is a constant growth, then you must 
lay out your life scenario beforehand. There must 
of necessity be a margin of trial and error. But 
according as your work beforehand is complete will 
the result be complete and your casualties less. 

You say: “How about others?” and “How about 
the unexpected ?” 

Let me add something to what I have already 
written about the unexpected, which is always so 
certain to happen. What are we going to do about 
that? 

For example, suppose you are a man with a family 
on your hands, how can you possibly guard against 
any of the children getting sick? How can you 
guard against the possibility of losing your posi- 
tion? Suppose we have another war, is it not true 
that you may find yourself, even over night, in an 
utterly different position from what you were in 
in the morning? You may be run over by a car— 
anything may happen to you. 

To be able to discount the countless calamities 
that may happen to anybody seems an utter impossi- 
bility. Yet all these things are not only possible, 
but they are certain. 


And Jesus said unto them, Because of your unbelief: For 
verily I say unto you, If ye have faith as a grain of mustard 
seed, ye shall say unto this mountain, Remove hence to yonder 
place; and it shall remove; and nothing shall be impossible 
unto you. 
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Now in the beginning of this book I ventured to 
say that it was possible to define in simple language 
the most apparently obscure thought, and in one 
place I have quoted Macaulay to show that those 
matters that are considered ‘“‘deep”’ are in reality a 
part and parcel of the conversation of immature 
minds. 

Yet in this present instance I freely confess that 
I am confronted by a great difficulty. My whole 
book depends upon how clearly I can bring out this 
idea that I am now struggling with. Those who 
have been through my experience will already under- 
stand what I am driving at; they will even wonder 
why I apparently waste so many words on explaining 
a thing that to them is so plain. But these friends 
must remember that there are a whole lot of people 
who are unaccustomed to any kind of a spiritual 
struggle; who are in trouble and don’t know a way 
out; who are deeply discouraged; who are more or 
less disgusted with orthodoxy, who have tried one 
thing after another without effect, and who are now 
so confused in their minds that they really don’t 
know where they are at. These are the people I am 
after: there must be a whole lot of them, judging 
by signs, who are groping about in the dark. I my- 
self have spent a great deal of time in groping in 
the dark and I expect to do more groping. I am not 
proclaiming any new discovery. I have no sudden 
cure. What I am attempting to do is to re-define 
certain things, from a slightly new angle, in such a 
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way that certain universal truths will suddenly be 
seen by those who have been groping. 

What is the unexpected? Is it not a form of en- 
lightenment? If a burglar breaks into your house 
at night, that is the unexpected. If you fall and 
break your leg, that also is the unexpected. Do I 
mean to say that, by taking thought, I can stop these 
things from happening if they are going to? Cer- 
tainly I do. But how? That, I confess, is a very 
dificult matter to explain.* The reason that it is 
difficult is because I can only deal with visible things 
in order to show an invisible law. The only thing 
I can do in the circumstances is to lay down certain 
principles, and let them be demonstrated. I can put 
these principles in a nutshell, as follows: 

The visible world about me, with all it contains, 
is an illusion. This is so true that even the very lat- 
est scientific authorities are now obliged to admit 
it. They discard Time, Space, and Matter. They 
prove, as far as it can be proved, that Time is an 
illusion, Space is another illusion, and that Matter 
is composed of electrons, and that all three are 
figments of the consciousness. 

They say that there is nothing but the event. 
The event is only what we feel happens to us. It 
is the sudden realization of consciousness that some- 
thing is happening. We call that something what- 
ever has been duplicated in our minds. Repetition 


* A man only understands what is akin to something already ex- 
isting in himself—HeENry AMIEL. 
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creates symbols; after a while we come to think of 
the symbols as things in themselves, whereas they 
are only the outward form of the “events.” Con- 
sciousness is only sensation, and the whole world 
of phenomena is only a mass of sensation separated 
into countless units by symbols or words. 

The unexpected is only an educational system in- 
vented by God to help us out of our ignorance. We 
are like vessels going forward on an uncharted sea. 
We have to learn how to navigate by ourselves. 
Nobody else can teachus. There isn’t anybody else, 
anyway—only ourselves and God. We must learn 
to deal with Him directly; inasmuch as we come 
to learn that He is everywhere, this becomes less 
and less dificult. How can our ignorance be 
lessened in any other way except through the unex- 
pected? I do not know. I am unable to see 
any other way. But as we go on, the unexpected 
naturally becomes more circumscribed, becomes less 
and less because we gain in knowledge and experi- 
ence. As old men put it, they come after a while 
to learn what to avoid. Youth plunges into the 
midst of things, and gets scorched; that is the only 
way that youth can learn. We carefully store in our 
consciousness, by means of memory, all the lessons 
learned from the unexpected things that happen 
to us. We say to ourselves: “Now that I know 
about that particular thing, I will see that hereafter 
it will not get me.”” We are very proud of this 
knowledge. As soon as we get it, we go about telling 
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others of it and advising them to look out. Instead 
of being proud, however, we should really be humble 
about it, because if we allow ourselves to get too 
proud, some other unexpected thing that we had 
no idea about will knock us endwise again. It does 
seem, does it not? as if there was not much chance 
to /be proud of anything. 

The unexpected, indeed, is constant evidence of the 
subjectivity of Time. What we call succession, as an 
outgrowth of Time, has no validity. And the unex- 
pected is evidence of this. We know that the unex- 
pected is the result of causes which might happen just 
as well ‘“‘after” as “before”! The words ‘‘after” and 
‘‘before’’ are merely symbols of certain states of con- 
sciousness. We cannot determine what is fixed in 
consciousness, except through experience. Out of the 
stream of experience there emerge what appear to us 
to be certain fixed principles. It is from the study of 
these fixed principles that our Faith arises, and the 
idea of Reality—or God—becomes a certainty. This 
certainty, however, is not retained without a con- 
stant struggle, and it is out of this struggle, with its 
sense of growth, that we get our true happiness. 

The unexpected, in its actual and final outcome, 
is due to an inherent tendency to make attachments. 
Nothing could or would surprise us if it were pos- 
sible for us to keep ourselves detached. What the 
unexpected does to us, always at the most awkward 
and embarrassing moment, is to tear us loose from 
our attachments. We then go through a rapid 
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and generally forced process of readjustment, and 
with the ingenuous stupidity of that much-abused 
animal, the donkey (whom we so like to patronize), 
we proceed to make our attachments over again, al- 
most precisely as the sparrow rebuilds a nest 
ruthlessly destroyed, or a spider restores a torn 
web. Thus man’s boasted reason is reduced to the 
lower level of animal instinct. 

And yet, without doubt, this also needs to be ex- 
plained, because it is only by this process of sublimi- 
nation that we can heal the wounds made by the un- 
expected, and what in the animals is blind instinct 
may be in us a genuine power of growth. The un- 
expected suddenly cuts off a channel through which 
our life forces have been flowing; the resultant pain 
leaves us bewildered. What we must do, therefore, 
is to take advantage of this law of instinct, not nec- 
essarily to build over again the nest that has been 
so ruthlessly destroyed, but to seek new channels 
through which our lives may run. How often do 
we see this law at work! Some friend is over- 
whelmed by calamity. He is stunned, and then, in 
a new field, starts all over again. In a short time 
he is carrying on, quite possibly with a new excess of 
joy and inspiration. The thing to do, therefore, 
when we are overwhelmed by this cutting off of our 
channels, is to avoid dwelling on the past, and to re- 
build the future along new lines. 

It is through this discipline and the spiritual in- 
sight we attain from these constant displacements 
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that we catch those occasional glimpses of the work- 
ing of the Moral Law, and this very fact is what 
enables us to feel that sense of progress, however 
slow and incomplete, which brings us into contact 
with reality and God. 

Out of the illusion of Time comes the illusion of 
aaa and from succession come the orderly 
proceedings of the mind—Logic, Method, System, 
etc. And these are constantly being upset by the 
most trivial and inconsequential explosions of hu- 
mour and sentiment, just as the learned discourses 
of deep thinkers are laughed out of court. Thus we 
see that those things which are eternal, because 
they exist outside of Time—such as Love, Courage, 
Humour, etc.—are always exposing the foolish- 
ness of philosophers; and only as philosophers are 
able to consort with them on equal terms do these 
philosophers become accredited. 

Now out of this rapid sketch I have endeavoured 
to give what I may term the machinery of conscious- 
ness as applied to Time and the unexpected. And 
from this there must inevitably arise the question of 
Chance. 

Many of the greatest writers lay a great deal to 
chance. ‘‘There’s many a slip between the cup and 
the lip,” says Aristotle. ‘Chance governs all,” 
writes Milton in “Paradise Lost.” 

Rejoice that man is hurled 


From change to change unceasingly, 
His soul’s wings never furled.—BrowNine. 
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There is a sense in which it is quite proper to de- 
clare that we are creatures of chance, because, prac- 
tically speaking, we are. If we knew everything, we 
would understand that the Law is absolute, but we 
know very little, and it takes a long time before we 
can understand that what at the time appeared to 
be an accident was only the result of causes too 
deep for us to understand. We must, therefore, 
if we are wise, always hold in abeyance our judgment 
on any unexpected disaster, until the full result of 
it has been accomplished. 

This brings us, inevitably, to the question of 
Fatalism. Much has been written upon this subject, 
much that is mysterious and ambiguous, yet it ap- 
pears to me to be very simple, and I hope to explain 
it in a simple way. 

A great many young people are fatalists. It is 
a phase of development that they have to get through 
with. 

The commonest example that older people use 
is the Turk. They say, “There is the Turk. He is 
a fatalist: and look at him.” 

In common language, to be a fatalist means that 
whatever is going to happen to you is settled before- 
hand; therefore, why do anything? 

Fatalism is also known under the term determin- 
ism. The controversy between the advocates of 
free will and determinism is very old. Many de- 
bates have occurred, and many treatises have been 
written, about these two opposite points of view. 
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The controversy lies as the foundation of all phi- 
losophy. On this question of fatalism Schopenhauer 
—a most pronounced pessimist—writes as follows: 


There is nothing that better fits us to endure the misfortunes 
of life with composure than to know for certain that every- 
thing that happens—from the smallest up to the greatest facts 
of existence happen of necessity. A man soon accommodates 
himself to the inevitable—to something that must be; and if 
he knows that nothing can happen except of necessity, he will 
see that things cannot be other than they are, and that even the 
strongest chances in the world are just as much a product of 
necessity as phenomena which obey well-known rules and turn 
out exactly in accordance with expectation. . . . If a man 
is steeped in the knowledge of this truth, he will, first of all, 
do what he can, and then readily endure what he must. 


The fact is, that the fatalism that lies back and 
does nothing because the believer in it assumes that 
to do nothing is his fate, is not so much fatalism as 
it is lack of character, which falls back on that argu- 
ment to gloss over weakness. A fatalist may 
believe in himself and that he is born to do a great 
work, just as much as he may believe that nothing 
matters. Looked at in the way I have indicated, 
fatalism is nothing but faith; it is the assumption 
that all things are ordered by a higher power and 
it is this conviction that gives us the strength to 
carry on. 

We come, therefore, inevitably to understand that 
what we term the unexpected is only the event, and 
that the event is only one of a number of events, 
both past and present in our consciousness, and that 
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these events are relative to one another. In other 
words, Time is only the illusion that comes about 
from our conception of the relationship of these 
events. For instance, what may happen to me to- 
morrow may already have taken place. And the 
unexpected is only a constant check upon us to bring 
us face to face with that Unity which we come to 
know in time (or, if this is less confusing, we may 
say, “in progress’) as God. 

What really happens to most of us most of the 
time is that we are in a constant state of suspended 
moral animation. Our attitude towards everything 
unexpected that happens to us should therefore be 
one of patience, until we come to know the causes 
underneath it. Several tragic deaths in my own 
immediate family have seemed at the moment im- 
possible to bear, one of them in particular being 
the result of an unexpected accident that—so it 
seemed—might easily have been avoided. Yet in 
the light of later events it was seen that this was for 
the best, that it was the result of a train of so-called 
previous events which made it inevitable. It is in- 
deed reasonable to suppose that this is true. Either 
the universe is entirely the result of chance, in which 
case there would be no possibility of getting any sat- 
isfaction out of it at all, or else it is an orderly, 
definite system. The least investigation must con- 
vince anybody that it is a definite system, and that 
naturally each one of us, only a small fraction of 
the whole, cannot hope to understand the things that 
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happen to us, except by patience and careful obser- 
vation. If, however, we have patience, and the 
faith to believe, we slowly come to realize that out 
of our experience is emerging a wonderful system of 
things that must always fill us with awe. Once 
arrived at this point, we cannot go backward; it 
1s then that the beauty of the whole gradually comes 
to unfold itself, and—although we still pass through 
moments of deep discouragement—we are content 
to wait, knowing that our progress, although slow, is 
none the less certain. And from this time onward 
our whole thought is directed towards making a bet- 
ter world; that is to say, of doing all we personally 
can to help and not to impede. ‘The consciousness, 
that just by our attitude we can become the channel 
through which great forces run—this alone is worth 
everything, whatever of pain there may be to bear. 
And in the light of this supreme fact, how false and 
hypocritical seem the pretensions of all those who 
are offering us panaceas, and making a direct appeal 
to our selfish interests. As between a man like 
Schopenhauer (in his worst moments) on the one 
hand and the captain-of-your-soul faker on the other, 
there is little to choose; the one tells you what you 
must avoid in order to escape as much misery as you 
can; the other tells you that by kidding yourself 
along you can be supremely happy. In either case, 
it is all YOU—as if You mattered when there is 
so much at stake. 

Yet the singular thing is that happiness—such as 
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one has never dreamed of before—comes to those 
who are ready to give themselves up—not as a re- 
ward, but as the logical outcome of this kind of 
surrender. All through His pilgrimage Christ en- 
deavoured to bring home this truth. What we should 
understand about Him is that He released truth. 
His greatest utterance perhaps: “Before Abraham 
was I Am,” means only that time is nothing, that 
what He stands for or represents has always been. 
Too many people, I think, treat Christ like a person- 
al Hero; with the instinct of hero worship upon 
them, they constitute themselves His followers. This 
is quite human, for the majority of people must 
have a distinct symbol, they must carry before them 
the vision of the cross. That is what misleads so 
many young people who are inclined to be offhand 
and somewhat cynical, and who, being normal, scorn 
sentimentality—the kind of sentimentality that is so 
often shed by those who are under the spell of hero 
worship. Christ himself, throughout, was aware 
of this. He hated mawkishness; it is only necessary 
to study his words carefully to realize that he was a 
representative. “The son can do nothing of him- 
self, but what he seeth the father do.” He dealt in 
allegories. It is essential that we understand Him 
in the light of our own experience. We shall then 
see that, stripped of all the religious frenzy of His 
followers, together with their frequently vulgar and 
generally mawkish sentimentality, He really stood 
for the great moral law of the universe, which had 
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been before He was, but which, in order that He 
might release it to the consciousness of men, He was 
ready to die for, and did die for, as any one would 
die for, who, being pure in heart, was filled with the 
enormous responsibility and the sense of the eternal 
results to follow. 

If lhe reader has carefully followed my words in 
this chapter, as lame and halting as they may be, he 
must perceive that it is only through these unexpect- 
ed things, it is only through the gradual develop- 
ment in experience of our trials, that we can have 
any abiding sense of the beauty of the moral law 
and that, just as soon as we begin to adjust ourselves 
to this law (instead of foolishly trying to adjust it 
to our own selfish purposes) we shall then become 
the source of constantly increasing power, and, 
through faith, shall really come to command this 
stream of power. This comes to us gradually, as 
our strength grows, and the feeling that we can be 
of use, even if this be slight, is the source of the 
greatest happiness in the world. It is a part and 
parcel of all things, and we see the principle working 
everywhere. A friend of mine, who was very fond 
of good living, went to a doctor who prescribed a 
rigid system of diet and certain exercises. At first 
the treatment was disastrous, as often happens in any 
sudden adjustment, and he felt much worse. In the 
course of a few weeks, however, he began to get the 
benefit. His improvement was so marked, and his 
satisfaction was so great over the new control that 
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he was getting over himself, that he was like a man 
who had come upon some unexpected joy. But one 
day he fell from grace, and ate his fill not only of 
food, but also took something to drink. The next 
day he said to me: “If I ever get back where I was 
the day before yesterday, never again for me!” 
Now this is precisely what we are all going through 
in some measure all the time. We go forward four 
or five paces, and then slip back, and then try it all 
over again. The great thing is to gain a little each 
time. And it is the only method I have been able 
to discover that is all certain. 

Admitting all this, perhaps I should now say that, 
in my effort to be as accurate as possible, I may have 
given an impression that this whole matter is beyond 
the reach of ordinary mortals, and that it is really 
much more difficult than it is. On the contrary, you 
can start any time, and get some results almost imme- 
diately; and it is simply astonishing what miracles 
begin to occur. You would scarcely believe it if 
you hadn’t had the experience. Just a little well- 
directed thought has results in its train that are per- 
manent—that go on and on gathering fruit. God 
is very generous. The singular part of all this is 
that it lies solely in your thought. It is what you 
first determine mentally. You say to yourself af- 
firmatively, “I fear nothing,” “I know that I shail 
get along,” “I am quite certain that this is for the 
best,” etc., and with this the unexpected fades away, 
the child grows better, the money is handed to you 
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to pay the note, the man you thought was trying to 
“do”? you suddenly becomes honest. Why is all 
this? It is because you are no longer in revolt, it 
is because you are non-resistant, and that is of 
the utmost importance. 

Every difficulty that comes to you is due to the 
fact ue you have made no effort previously to iron 
it out beforehand. Create now in your mind the con- 
ditions you want. Do this conscientiously. What 
is it that you really want? Ask yourself fairly and 
squarely that question and you will be amazed. You 
will discover, if you are true to yourself, that you do 
not want a million nearly as much as you idly thought 
you did perhaps an hour ago. What would you do 
with itif you had it? Abraham Lincoln did not want 
a million. A few days before he died he was buggy- 
riding with his wife, and told her that after he had 
given up his job as president he thought he could 
get enough practice in Illinois to secure an income 
of fifteen hundred a year, which was all he needed. 
Most of the big men cared little for money. They 
had all they needed. What we really want is power, 
but, ask yourself, what kind of power? If you dis- 
like a certain man—possibly an enemy—you may 
seek the power to destroy him. Would you do this? 
Not if you thought it out; you would then probably 
ask only for power to restore him. Do not seek to 
destroy your enemies, even if you would, because, as 
a matter of practical politics, they are a very valu- 
able asset. But even if they are not this, seek not 
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to destroy them, because the victory is so much 
greater when, instead of destroying them, you can 
bring them around to your way of thinking. Re- 
venge, considered in this corrective light, is one of 
the most unintelligent things imaginable. 

At bottom, the whole of life should consist in get- 
ting rid of obstructions. It is a wonderful occupa- 
tion because then the way is made clear for the 
great forces to go through you. This process alone 
fills one with awe, and one can scarcely be conceited 
about it, because it must be evident that one does 
nothing of oneself, but only as a kind of conduit. 
People say to me occasionally, as they do doubtless 
to you and to everyone, ‘I am much obliged.” I 
always feel like saying in reply: “Don’t thank me; 
thank God.” 

In order to understand what I am driving at 
from another angle, it is only necessary to think of 
those people we all know who lead lives of gluttony 
and pleasure, who have plenty of money and who 
pass their time in going from one (alleged) good 
time to another. We see what defective conduits 
they are for the permanent work to be done through. 
Would you employ them for such work? You 
would not. Neither would God. When you want 
any work to be done that is important, you pick 
out reliable people, who have control of themselves, 
who are not constantly seeking a good time. And 
those are the happy people, make no mistake about 
that. 
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And so I say, try creating conditions that you want 
to be in, just as if you were planning a Brooklyn 
Bridge. Try it once and see how it works. At 
first the results may be really defective. But when 
you come to check them up, you will see why, just 
as a man sees why when he writes a play that 
doesn’t get over. Or anovel. As a matter of fact, 
most successful novelists don’t succeed with a first 
book; if they do, that is not the best kind. They 
work up. A combination of persistence, practice, 
and the imagination to be able to create beforehand 
the utmost out of any given situation—these are the 
things that count. Many people fail because of their 
limitations—I mean, because they are timid about 
creating fully. Don’t be afraid to go the limit 
when it comes to creating the thought of the things 
you can do. There is absolutely nothing that you 
cannot do, no obstacle that you cannot overcome. 
If you doubt this, just observe what man has done 
in every department of action. When you build up 
in your mind beforehand just the condition you want, 
think only of perfection. Not long ago a young 
man from the Middle West came to me and said 
that he was dissatisfied with the editorial position 
he had on a small paper in the West and he wanted 
to come on to New York. I said to him: “ Go back 
where you were and begin to think of yourself as the 
best editorial writer in the country, with head- 
quarters where you are. In time you will become so 
if your thought holds out.” A little later he wrote 
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me that a big New York paper had just asked him 
for editorials. He was on the way. 

It doesn’t make any difference where you are, 
only of what you are thinking. 


CHAPTER XXI 


| TERMS 


reader any more than necessary by an exhaus- 
tive discussion or description of the many pana- 
ceas there are for the cure of human ills, or to go 
into technical descriptions. All I seek to do is to 
cover the field in such a way that any one sufficiently 
interested will be able to pursue the subject for him- 
self. I shall give first a brief definition of such 
terms as are in more or less common use, and, sec- 
ond, a moderately comprehensive bibliography at 
the end of the most important books bearing on the 
question of happiness. 
So far as the terms are concerned, I have adopted 
no order. Let us begin with the word 


|: THIS book it is not my intention to weary the 


SPIRITUAL 


One of the reasons why so many people get 
mixed up about this word, and why so many “prac- 
tical” people flout it, is because it has come to be as- 
sociated with so much cant on the one side and of 
spiritualism on the other. St. Paul speaks of spir- 
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itual gifts, and there seems to be authority for th 
statement that a spiritual gift may be possessed by 
one man and not by another. Personally, I do no 
believe this. I have seen too many instances wher 
spiritual gifts have been shown, quite suddenly 
by the grossest kind of people, people who hav 
been supposed to be vulgar materialists. Th 
main trouble, of course, is our habit of speaking anc 
writing of certain qualities as if they were entitie: 
by themselves. The truth is that they are only a par 
of God, and are made manifest through materia 
objects. That is about as near as we can come t¢ 
it. When St. Ignatius writes of spiritual exercise 
he has something quite definite in mind, as we car 
easily see by following his book. In fact, he has : 
kind of so-called spiritual scenario, a rigid system o: 
self-abnegation and discipline, all tending to bring 
one directly into contact with God, or Reality. Th 
word spiritual,* however, depends quite largely upo: 
what your personal belief is. If you believe in Go 
and that God is a spirit, then you are ready to be 
lieve that any method you employ of seeing God 1: 
a spiritual method. If you don’t believe in God 
but only in those things that are apparent to you 
senses, then you will scorn the word spiritual. Th 
real question is, whether there is in us a spirit tha 


*For a more scientific and accurate description of the wor 
Spiritual, the reader is referred to Drummond’s “Natural Law i 
the Spiritual World.” In no other book that the writer is familia 
with is the word spiritual defined so accurately. 
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is capable of development, and of just how far that 
spirit acts by itself, independent of the body. I 
don’t know. But I do know that in my own experi- 
ence I must control my senses first before I can feel 
the spirit. Now feeling the spirit is only a kind of 
universal consciousness. It is a kind of gladness, a 
sense/ of Oneness with everything good that there 
is. But along with this sort of thing must also be 
the firm conviction that this is only a kind of losing 
oneself, a willingness to be obliterated if necessary 
in order that the harmonies may be preserved. The 
Rosicrucian Fellowship, the occult people, and in- 
deed a number of other societies and followings, 
have a regular hierarchy of spiritual development, 
consisting of all sorts of things. There are seven 
planes, there are various incarnations, there is about 
everything you can think of in the way of spiritual 
stage business. It seems to me that that sort of 
thing is limited only by one’s imagination. Do not 
ridicule it too heartily, however, for it is matched by 
the scientists, who, in other guises, do about the 
same. Certainly the psycho-analysts have nothing 
to deplore in this respect, with their repressions, 
their complexes, their unconscious, their sublimina- 
tions. We should understand that this inherent 
craving of the human mind to invent new terms is 
universal; we see it everywhere, on the baseball 
field as well as in the laboratory and the sanctuary. 
It requires a great deal of common sense to sympa- 
thize with it and not be overcome by it. The truth 
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is that there is nothing new under the sun, and that 
the terms we use to express our lives are very few, 
if we wish to preserve our sanity and our souls. 
God is everywhere. It is for each one of us to dis- 
cover Him for ourselves. No card-index system is 
necessary. In our daily lives, we are fond of pro- 
cessions, we like many coloured lights, we crave 
singing and wings and harps and castes, and we are 
too ready to introduce all of these things into our 
religions. Yet God, Consciousness, and the Soul 
are about all we need to carry us along. Spiritual 
means, if anything, our dealings with God. Why 
complicate it? 


MANIFESTATION 


This word is used quite generally in spiritualistic 
circles to denote the materialization of spirits from 
the other world. It has therefore become somewhat 
mixed up with its more general meaning, anything 
that, through the senses, becomes manifest to us as 
a representative of something deeper; that is, as a 
law. For instance, if we utter a prayer, and a little 
later this prayer is answered, we may say that this 
is a manifestation. Such manifestations are con- 
stantly occurring to me, and one of the greatest 
sources of happiness is to watch for them. Over a 
long period of time they are quite unmistakable. 
It should be understood, however, that while they 
are often of the most startling nature, they cannot 
be produced by a sleight-of-hand performance, 
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nor by any form of selfishness. Also, they frequent- 
ly occur in precisely the opposite manner from what 
is expected—yet afterwards their nature is perfectly 
evident. The unexpected is always a manifestation 
of something that requires time to understand. Let 
me give just one example, taken out of common ex- 
perience. Once I had a very important engagement 
to lecture in a distant city on a certain evening. I 
had made an error of one day, thinking it was the 
day after the actual date. I was due at seven 
o'clock. The last train I could catch left at three. 
At a few moments after two o’clock I was calmly 
dictating some letters to my secretary when she 
suddenly, without any warning, stopped and ex- 
claimed: ‘‘You must be at to-night.” 

“No,” I replied calmly, “it is to-morrow night.” 

“T think it is to-night.” 

I was so certain that I was right that I tried to 
dismiss the whole matter, but she insisted. There 
was only one way to find out and that was to tele- 
phone the lecture platform man. She got him on 
the phone. It was that night. I looked at my 
watch. It seemed impossible that I could get a taxi 
and catch the only train available. Yet I did so 
by a succession of miracles. One of them was this: 
When I got to the station and rushed up to the office 
and bought my ticket I said, “I want to catch the 
three o’clock train.” 

“Tt’s too late,” replied the agent, “but there is a 
special just going out; you may get that.’ I just 
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got it. Other numerous things happened, such as 
getting my clothes delivered at the station, etc. 

This sort of thing is common to all of us nearly 
all the time. The psychologists call it the working 
of the Unconscious, or the Subjective, mind. That 
is the method employed by M. Coué, who tells us 
that we can give directions to this subjective mind 
(which has by some been called God) and that it 
will invariably carry out to the letter all orders. 
But I should like to point out here the interesting 
fact that the subjective mind is only an invention of 
scientists, and that, from the beginning of time, 
scientists and priests and other ‘deep thinkers” 
have always employed this method of trying to 
start something new, probably because they must 
make a living somehow. 

Common experience tells us that if we are tired, 
we must drop the thing we are doing and go to 
something else. It doesn’t need a laboratory expert 
to tell us that. Yet now we have the word sublim- 
ination to explain this ordinary fact. “It has long 
been known in Persia,” said a Persian monarch who, 
visiting in England, watched a horse race for the 
first time, “that one horse can run faster than an- 
others 

The tendency to define things is always decadent, 
when it substitutes a lot of vague terms for a simple 
fact that is common to human experience. ‘“Prayer,” 
says an “Authority” “is psychological.’’ Well, what 
of it? “Some call it evolution and some call it God.” 
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Mark put it very simply when he wrote: ‘‘For there 
is nothing hid that shall not be manifested.”” That 
is all that we need care about. When, without re- 
gard to a lot of scientific tommyrot, we come to look 
for manifestations in our lives, we shall be astonish- 
ed at their certainty. ‘As ye sow, so shall ye reap.”’ 


COMPLEX 


The word complex is a term applied to those 
things in us which have been repressed. The Ckdi- 
pus complex, for example, is supposed to be a 
perverted love instinct, the guilty entity being moth- 
er love, that is the love of one’s mother turned into 
wrong channels. Any one who wishes to be impress- 
ed with the remarkable capacity of the human mind 
to make a complete ass of itself has only to pick up 
the latest work on psycho-analysis. We must hold 
our breaths occasionally and ask ourselves what are 
we here for? Is it to pass our waking hours in in- 
terminable discussions about certain things to which 
scientists, or pseudo-scientists, have given a long 
name? Do not, I beg, be fooled by the solemn 
announcement of some new discovery. The world 
has been going on now for some time, and the main 
facts about human lifé are fairly well known. Be 
assured that there is nothing new—no new panacea. 

What we should come to understand is that, so 
far as civilization is concerned, it is our vocabulary 
that tends to destroy us. It is the words back of all 
the things. New sciences spring up almost over 
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night, and in their train comes a long line of new 
terms, based on what? Mostly upon the capacity 
of the mob to be attracted by baubles, just as we 
trade with aborigines. We offer them coloured 
beads and get valuable raw material in return. The 
modern “thinker” offers his coloured words to the 
mob and gets from the mob his living. There are 
no new tricks, but the old ones are fairly well dis- 
guised, and unfortunately, each new generation has 
to learn by bitter experience. As for the word 
complex, it is born out of psycho-analysis, and that 
came from Austria. The whole matter can be 
summed up in a few words. To get rid of our 
complexes, go to work; that is all there is to it. 


FANTASIES 


A fantasy is another psycho-analytic term. I have 
already referred to it. It means only this, some- 
thing that we have known a long time: Stop thinking 
and talking about yourself. It is one thing to order 
your life, to discipline yourself, to arrange your 
thoughts: It is another to think about yourself; 
that is, about your desires. 


CATEGORICAL IMPERATIVE 


This was the term used by Kant. It is a rule of 
life. It means just this: Act as if what you do were 
universal. Or, apply the universal to every act. If 
what you do were made universal, would it still hold 
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good? That is a great rule; that is the categorical 
imperative. 


“A PRIORI” 


We see this term used constantly in philosophies. 
What it means is first-hand knowledge. It lies be- 
fore /experience, it is the condition out of which ex- 
perience grows. It is before everything. 


ILLUMINATIONS 


Many of the occults claim that they experienced 
illuminations. Mohammed owns up to them. St. 
Paul had them. They are common to all oriental 
religious literature. Yet in ordinary parlance, an 
illumination is only ‘“‘seeing God.’ It is a sense of 
reality. It comes only to the pure at heart, and 
then only at intervals. Doubtless there are intense 
illuminations at negro revival meetings. I am by no 
means ridiculing them, but I call attention to the 
danger. Wise men become careful about giving too 
much emphasis to emotional states of any character. 
But a feeling of exaltation is by no means undesir- 
able; on the contrary, it ought to be encouraged just 
as joy should be. It seems to me that an illumina- 
tion, so called, might easily be a form of spiritual 
conceit. Visions are to be deplored rather than 
tolerated too freely. And in stating this, I do not 
wish for a moment to underestimate or necessarily 
to ridicule them. Great men have always had vi- 
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sions; we all have them, but why make them uncom- 
mon? The savage sees God in the clouds. That is 
where the savage has the advantage of us. We are 
so blinded by civilization that we are too apt to miss 
Him. There are illuminated people about us all the 
time who never even know it. The type of mind 
that talks about religion as if it were reserved for 
the few, and confined in the temples, and writes of 
illuminations, is, in my opinion, decadent. It is all 
the unconscious people who are the real agents of 


God. 


REALITY 


This term has come into use, springing largely 
from the literature of the mystics. The search for 
Reality is akin to Kant’s acknowledgment of the 
Thing-in-Itself. We learn as we go along that life 
consists largely of illusions; we are therefore con- 
stantly pushing back these illusions, and trying to 
pierce the veil that hangs before the face of God. 
The life of the mystics reveals one long search after 
Reality. Thus they come to lead lives of stern 
rigour, of the most flagrant penance, humbling them- 
selves in the dust. A long line of men and women, 
‘the noble army of Martyrs,” have enriched the 
world by living examples of absolute self-surrender, 
and no one can read them without a deep sense of 
awe. At the same time, it must be realized that 
these men and women are only a small part of all 
the real saints. There are divers gifts. We can 
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say of Abraham Lincoln, facing the crowd in Cooper 
Union, his tall gaunt figure, homely to the point of 
pain, in the midst of things, that he was one of the 
great conduits through whom God worked. We 
must not be misled by special examples, from whom 
we may, however, derive inspiration. To do our 
duty i in that state of life in which it has pleased God 
to call us comes pretty near being a fundamental 
proposition. We need scarcely stray very far be- 
yond it. 


IDEALISM. MATERIALISM. 


Allan Upward, an English writer, many years 
ago wrote a book about Idealism. The substance 
of his book was that he searched everywhere for 
someone who could tell him the meaning of Idealist, 
and nobody knew. His book is entitled ““The New 
Word” and is an extraordinarily interesting account 
of his search, written with great satire, and is a 
highly desirable addition to the history of language. 
Any one who wishes to be enlightened about Ideal- 
ism is hereby referred to Mr. Upward’s account. 
Both materialism and idealism are terms which 
have no roots in the soil. During the war Wood- 
row Wilson was contemptuously referred to as an 
idealist. Materialist is generally used as a term of 
contempt to signify a man who thinks only of money, 
or of “things.” It is a singular fact that often- 
times the most definite, concrete results come 
through so-called idealists, just as so-called spiritual 
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results may and do come through materialists. The 
popular conception of an idealist appears to be a 
man who goes about with his head in the clouds, 
incapable of being anything practical. On the other 
hand, we are likely to speak of people of ideals 
with some respect; or at least, we use this term as 
one of flattery, for to assert that a man has ideals 
is to place him above the ordinary. 

When we come to sift these terms down to some- 
thing definite, we know that all great artists were 
severely practical. They had to be. One may have 
an enormous natural gift, but it will go out without 
stern technique, and at bottom, technique is only 
self-discipline. Shakespeare was a very practical 
man. Why was not Napoleon, with his dream of 
conquest, called an idealist? The Democratic Party 
in this country appears to be more often referred 
to as a party of ideals than the Republican Party, 
which prides itself on its practical results; yet in a 
great world war the Democratic Party was used 
as an instrument to perform some of the most as- 
tonishing practical results in the history of the 
world. That is the way it generally works. In war, 
the men who endure are the slight, city-bred men; 
the hale, hearty, physical giants melt away; the mi- 
crobes get them. You see, we are up against invis- 
ible forces. That is the great point. Most people 
blindly realize that fact, and so they use this term 
idealism to express vaguely something that they 
are not sure of. In my opinion every man is an 
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idealist and a materialist. Every man is a great 
mixture. The tendency to classify him has never 
been successful. 


RELATIVITY 


Under this heading may also be grouped that trini- 
ty of terms, namely, Time, Space, and Matter. 
Those readers who are interested in pursuing this 
subject, I must refer to the numerous books on Rela- 
tivity, probably the most obscure of which have been 
written by Albert Einstein himself. He probably 
feels that it is quite enough to have invented rela- 
tivity, without being expected to explain it. One 
feels that he should have begun his remarks in the 
words of the old darkey preacher, who said: “Bred- 
ren, I am now about to define de indefinable, to de- 
pict de indepictable and to unscrew de unscrewtable.”’ 

Perhaps the most understandable thing about rela- 
tivity that can be said at present is, that it has not 
yet been proved. Enough evidence of it has been 
revealed, however, to start an entirely new depar- 
ture; I can assure my readers of that. 

Can it be explained simply? Certainly. Yet this 
needs to be qualified, for the reason that it deals 
with mathematical laws that require great talent and 
training to understand. It has been explained by dia- 
grams in the movies. I have heard men discourse 
about it after seeing it thus in the movies, and give 
apparently lucid accounts of just what it is, yet with- 
out having the slightest idea of its real significance. 
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I should say that to understand just what the theory 
of relativity is requires a kind of gift for abstract 
thought. 

What we must really come to know is that the 
present world we are living in, with its vast machin- 
ery, and the thought that we are running upon, the 
habits we have, the conventions that move us— 
everything, in fact, that we are thinking—we must 
know that all this world has been invented by man 
himself. I think I can perhaps best explain it by a 
simple illustration. The wheel is unknown in nature. 
Man, however, invented a wheel, and upon wheels 
he began to travel. In this country, after the ordi- 
nary wagon and steam-car wheels, we had the bicycle 
wheel, and at first this was a very large wheel, until 
somebody invented the pneumatic tire. I recall quite 
vividly the first time a pneumatic tire was placed 
against a solid tire in a race. It was uncanny the 
way the pneumatic tire rolled away from the other. 
We know why, of course; that is quite simple to 
anybody now. People then went about proudly 
on bicycles, and they thought that forty or fifty 
miles a day was a fine feat. Then the automobile 
was invented, and those of us who can remember 
back some twenty years have before us—or behind 
us—the gradual evolution of the automobile. We 
can recall how, at one time, to go out in an automo- 
bile was a kind of adventure, as the chance of break- 
ing down somewhere on the road was by no means 
rare. Now we never think of such a thing. The 
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period of “trial and error,” so far as the motor car 
is concerned, is over with. Do you not see, there- 
fore, that man has invented a thing that has not 
only changed our habits of locomotion, but our sys- 
tem of thought? And if you could carry out this 
idea ,still further, and somebody should invent a 
machine which, after being perfected, would enable 
us to transport ourselves individually about and 
through the air, we might in time forget to walk. 

And if this should happen, the motor car would 
go, just as the bicycle—as a pleasure machine— 
went. 

All this is a practical illustration of the change 
that takes place in man, due entirely to material sub- 
stances, that is, to the mind working through materi- 
al substances. But what we don’t realize is that 
physical inventions like those mentioned depend up- 
on thought, and that the whole world of science 
upon which so many of these physical or material 
things depend may itself depend upon the abstract 
calculations of one scientist. Before Galileo proved 
that the earth revolved around the sun, most people 
thought the sun revolved around the earth. And it 
did—for them. What we believe to be true is al- 
ways true. 

Thus Newton discovered, or invented, gravita- 
tion; that is, he discovered, or invented, the law that 
determines the relationship of Time, Space, and 
Matter. He “‘fixed” them first and then made his 
formula—a very beautiful one, and we have been 
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running on it ever since, just as materially we ran 
on four wagon wheels. Now Einstein comes along 
and invents relativity, and Time, Space, and Matter 
are no more. Matter was having a hard time of 
it anyway, and was just about to give up the ghost 
when Einstein came along. Matter had been sup- 
posed to be something very definite. Well, it wasn’t. 
The electron was invented. Matter, therefore, is 
now only a general term that applies to a certain 
illusion. 

And we thus come back to God. The scientists 
may dispute this as often as they like. We don’t 
care. The scientists have been fooling us often 
enough, God has never fooled us. There have been 
times when He has, apparently, discouraged us— 
but when we check up God through our experience, 
we find that He runs true to form. What Einstein 
is trying to tell us is that the only thing that is true 
in the universe is what we think is true. We knew 
that before. Matter has been broken up into elec- 
trons. Electrons have a speed of 186,000 miles a 
second. Some say that all thought is nothing but 
electrons. What of it? What ought to be plain to 
everybody is this fact: that nothing is valid for any- 
body that cannot stand the test of the consciousness. 
It is unimportant to me how many theories of the 
universe the scientists invent, or how many systems 
of happiness the pseudo philosophers try to put over, 
unless they are true for me. All I can well do is to 
point out to others who are wondering—wondering 
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what it is all about—that they have within them- 
selves the only means of finding out. We have all 
the equipment necessary within ourselves. No scien- 
tist, as lofty as he may seem, has anything on us. 
This equipment consists, first, of a consciousness; 
second, of experience; out of these two we can evolve 
a faith and can find God. 

Now, from the purely material standpoint, there 
is nothing that men like to do any better than to go 
on expeditions. The chase is the predominant sport. 
To struggle against odds, to be journeying some- 
where in search of the golden fleece—it is this quest 
that in all ages has moved men’s hearts. Consider 
then that the great adventure called life absorbs all 
of this, circumscribes every sport within the circle 
of life; consider this, and how can any one ask him- 
self the question, How can I be happy? 

How can anybody help being happy—in the only 
sense—when one is going through an adventure like 
this? All one’s bodily sufferings sink into insignifi- 
cance. And besides, that which we overlook has no 
validity for us. That is the main basis for so many 
of the healing schools. Of course! Occupied people 
lead a charmed life. 

As for relativity, it is only the perfunctory and 
half-concealed acknowledgment of Science that the 
soul of man is supreme. 

I am now done. There are many more terms 
over which I might linger, but I shall spare the 
reader and refer him to the bibliography. I shall 
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follow this chapter with a set of rules, a sort of sum- 
ming up. It is sufficient, in conclusion, for me to 
reiterate that this book is not intended to be a book 
of opinions. What I have endeavoured to do is to 
give a set of propositions which may be verified by 
experience. As for happiness, that lies within the 
reach of every one of us. But we must create it for 
ourselves. 


CHAPTER XXII 


/ RULES 


NLESS you learn to control and develop 
yourself by self-discipline, the complicated 


machinery of modern civilization may de- 
stroy you. 


To develop and thus protect yourself against civi- 
lization, you must sweep aside all the visible world 
you see before you, and understand that it is only 
through invisible forces, working outward through 
you, that you can be saved. 


These invisible forces can be symbolized under the 
names of God and the Soul. Everything else is sub- 
ordinate. 


There is only one kind of happiness either worth 


while or possible—that which comes from growth. 
This can be achieved by any human being. 


The creative instinct is the strongest power in 
the universe. Through it all things are possible by 
means of directed thought. 

Unless you strive so as to make every act a per- 
manent influence—that is, to extend beyond the life 
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of your body—you are by so much weakening your 
power. 


In any difficulty whatsoever do all you can do, and 
then dismiss the whole matter and leave the rest to 
God. 


Pay no attention to public opinion. 


Train your thoughts in such a manner that you 
will acquire the habit of creating the conditions to- 
wards which you aspire. 


Avoid mental speculations or fantasies of all 
kinds in which you are either a hero or an injured 
one. 


Believe only those things you read which you can 
demonstrate are true in your own life—as applied 
to you only. 


Remember that you can always conquer any difh- 
culty by an attitude. 


If you find yourself shrinking from anything, face 
about—blindly if necessary, but—face about! 


Adjust yourself cheerfully to that which you can- 
not change. 


Self-development comes only through meditation 
and concentration. ‘These should be practised at 
least twice a day. 
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The unexpected comes to us to break down our 
ignorance. 


Faith is the foundation of all things and of the 


only true happiness. To acquire it, pray for it 
(Lord, help thou my unbelief!). 


Never attempt to think your way out of any trou- 
ble, but go out to meet it resolutely. Hold the force 
of your soul towards it in silence and it will always 
receden"! 


Make no excuse for yourself nor resent criti- 
cism. Absolute justice rules over these matters in 
the long run. 


Pray only for three things: Wisdom, Understand- 
ing, and the Courage to achieve your destiny. 


In time of deepest discouragement, avoid all whin- 
ing supplication, and ask for nothing. Only repeat 
the Lord’s Prayer. It is no sacrilege during these 
moments to say “I am God!” because God will thus 
work through you. 


Never wabble. 


The most useful thought in the world in difficulty 
is the conviction that the whole matter is inevitable 
and beyond your power to change. This produces a 
feeling of rest. No trouble in the end is as bad as 
it seems in the beginning. 


Acquire an object in life, the fruit of which will 
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persist for good beyond your bodily death. In this 
way only can you be truly happy. 


Your soul always remains untouched. No one has 
power to injure you but yourself. 


Cut out negatives. Affirm. 


Put into every day all the elements that go to 
make up your whole life: Work, Play, Beauty, Love, 
Praise, Aspiration, Joy, Meditation, Prayer, Ex- 
ercise, Self-Discipline. 


Messages from God come to you through count- 
less channels. You can learn to tell them by train- 
ing in the practice of purity. 


Once having determined your action, never stop 
to consider the consequences. 


In most cases, if not in all, the suffering that 
comes to you through others you love is due to your 
real ignorance of their intention. Instead of criti- 
cizing them, create around them an atmosphere of 
perfection, and you will be amazed at the increase 
in power. This is true no matter how defective they 
may seem. 


Twice a day utterly relax, and let your thought 
penetrate all over your body, especially up and down 
your spinal cord. This may be termed mental mes- 
sage. 


Make your own selection of a few of the great 
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books of the world and keep them near you, reading 
them constantly. They will in time become your 
dearest possessions. Among these count the New 
Testament not the least. 


A large part of our difficulty in this world is due 
to a/ defective imagination, which bears the same re- 
lation to the creative instinct that a battery does to 
a motor. Start things going by cultivating your 
imagination scientifically, keeping sternly in abeyance 
your personal desires. This will lead to the work 
of the creative instinct. You will then be a builder, 
creating conditions which constantly tend towards 
perfection. Thus you will free yourself gradually 
from limitations, and become more and more a 
channel through which will flow the forces of the 


universe. 


Above all things, and in all circumstances, always 
be a dead-game sport. 


CHAPTER XXIlIl 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Pr “ HE first thing to be observed about the list 
of books that follows in this last chapter is 
that the few that are indispensable have 

been marked with a star (*). They are the great 

world books. 

As for the others, they are all more or less useful, 
and after each one will be found a short comment 
which will serve to give the reader some idea of 
their value. 

I have purposely avoided setting them down in 
any particular order. I make a point of not over- 
systematizing my work. 

The list is by no means intended to be complete, 
as in that case I should be forced to issue another 
volume. I have omitted a number of books that, 
in some cases, are undoubtedly of more importance 
than some of those included. I should like particu- 
larly to mention Emerson, Tolstoi, and the sermons 
of John Donne. So far as Emerson is concerned, 
his essays have been a constant source of inspiration 
for many years, and I count it not the least valuable 
part of my life reading them aloud to my daughters. 
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Tolstoi’s essays and in fact his work generally is 
the work of a great man and a great world artist, 
but I confess to a deep feeling of sadness over the 
termination of his life, which appears to me to be 
grounded in an utterly mistaken view of his own 
duty. At the same time, it is not for me to judge. 
John Donne, born in 1573, was one of the greatest 
religious writers in the world. Indeed, even as I 
write now, many other books crowd in upon me 
that I might have mentioned, but these I have given 
are certainly enough for any man to be launched 
upon. 

I have avoided giving books that deal with mat- 
ters of health or exercise, and of which so many 
have been imposed upon us recently. 

As the reader who has had the courage to wade 
through what I have written will perceive, it is not 
particularly necessary to be interested in one’s own 
health, if one has an occupation, for that is enough 
to keep one alive in the best possible manner. And 
besides, controversies about health and what is the 
best system of exercise are too exhausting. 


* The Soul of the Bible. Being selections from the Old and 
New Testaments and the Apocrypha. Arranged as synthetic 
readings and edited by Ulysses G. B. Pierce. Boston: The 
Beacon Press. 

This little book, quite evidently a labour of love and true 
devotion, is a very valuable guide and companion to those who 
are in the habit of reading the Bible at all. While condensed, 
the editor has shown great skill in the arrangement of the 
synthetic readings. 
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* The Bible as a Whole. In addition to the Bible in the 
King James version, which I prefer above all others, there are 
“The Modern Readers’ Bible” (Moulton. Macmillan), “The 
Shorter Bible” (Scribners), “The New Testament’—a new 
translation by James Moffatt, D.D. (Doran), and “The New 
Testament in Modern Speech” by Richard Francis Weymouth 
(Boston: The Pilgrim Press). The last two translations men- 
tioned are valuable to the student who does not read Greek, 
because they shed new light on many of the sayings of Christ. 

* The Bhagavadgita, translated by the late Kashinath Trim- 
abak Telang, M.A., Oxford, rg08. The Clarendon Press. 

* The Song Celestial or Bhagavad-Gita (From the Mahab- 
harata) being a discourse between Arjuna, Prince of India, 
and the Supreme Being under the form of Krishna. Trans- 
lated from the Sanscrit text by Sir Edwin Arnold. London, 
1921. Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd. 

Here are two classic translations of the same poem, or 
episode, and it is for the reader to take his choice between them. 
For English readers, the translation of Sir Edwin Arnold is 
doubtless the more beautiful. I know of no work in all litera- 
ture, outside of our own Bible, that is so fundamental, and that 
gives us such an insight into war, that is to say, into those 
causes that lie beyond the force and sweep of merely material 
things. No one can rise from this classic without a revivifying 
sense of a new universe. 

* The Texts of Taoism. Part I The Tao Teh King, The 
Writings of Kwang-Tsze together with the Thai-Shang Trac- 
tate of Actions and their Retributions. Being Vols. XX XIX 
and XL of the Sacred Books of the East. The Clarendon 
Press, 1891. 

It is impossible to read the Book of the King by Lao Tsze, 
with the illuminative comment and further writings of his 
disciple, without looking at life from an utterly new angle. It 
is stated by some of the highest authorities that the religion of 
Tao has rendered China impotent, because herein is spread 
the doctrine of non-resistance in its very quintessence. The 
fact is that Tao has long since degenerated into a gross religion, 
and at present bears no relation to the pure religion as set 
forth by Lao Tsze. Read rightly and with due understanding, 
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this doctrine of non-resistance is one of the most beautiful ex- 
pressions of the human soul. It is essential to know it, in 
order to understand the richness of the religion of Christ. In 
reading these books, one should employ the method which I 
have indicated—that of allegorical reading. Give yourself up 
to them first, without any resistance. Only in this way can 
their full atmosphere be taken on. I may say that in my own 
life they came as a great revelation. It depends, however, quite 
largely upon one’s state of development, whether these books, 
or in fact any of the great religious books, are received. One 
must experience great receptive moments in order that certain 
books can be understood. 

* The Upanishads. Translated by the Hon. Max Muller. 
The Christian Literature Company, 1897. These constitute 
the philosophical poems or doctrines of the Vedas. Their 
simplicity of language to the chance reader is very deceptive. 
They are fundamental, they go back to the cradle of the 
human race, they cannot be read except with a certain awe by 
those who have come to realize through suffering that, after 
all, simplicity is the only way to understand God. 

The Varieties of Religious Experiences. A Study in Human 
Nature. By William James. Longmans Green and Co., 1907. 

I have purposely put this book in this place, because it is 
written by a distinguished American philosopher in plain lan- 
guage and deals with modern atmospheres, so that its meaning 
is plain to modern readers. As to whether it is unsettling or 
not, it is a good book to read for a test, according to my own 
rule of allegorical reading. “Take it as it comes, allegorically, 
and apply it to yourself as if it must rise or fall according to 
your own experience. 

Vedanta Philosophy Lectures, by Swami Vivekananda or 
Raja Yoga. New York. Baker Taylor Company, 1913. 
New Edition, 1920. ‘This is probably the best and simplest 
book on the Occult philosophy, by one of its disciples. A really 
informing book, and well worth reading. There is much in it 
of positive value; at the same time, it must be read with a 
discerning mind. 

* Pilgrim’s Progress. 

This book is so universal and is issued in so many cheap 
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editions, that no comment is’necessary. I include it in this list 
because its very commonness is likely to cause it to be over- 
looked by a new generation. It is scarcely possible to over- 
estimate its importance. Certainly no one pretending to any 
knowledge of literature can fail to be acquainted with it. 

* Imitation of Christ. “Thomas a Kempis. 

A religious guide to life that, outside the New Testament, is 
unequalled. It is among the few fundamental religious books. 

A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life. By William Law. 
A classic religious book, written in superb English, and to be 
had in Everyman’s Library. 

* St. Augustine’s Confessions. With an English translation 
by William Watts. 2 vols. Loeb Library. The Macmillan Co. 

One of the great world books. It should be read as a 
human document. Separated from the religious ecstasy of 
Augustine, and viewed in its true psychological light, it affords 
a study of one of the most illuminating personalities of all 
time. 

Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. Translated by Max Muller. 
The Macmillan Co. 

Schiller said of this book that he considered it the privilege 
of a lifetime to study it. It is very difficult reading, because 
the author made no concessions. The last thing he had in 
mind was to make his book popular. I should not advise any- 
body to attempt it, unless he is willing to give up years to its 
study. Except Plato’s Dialogues, it is, in my opinion, the 
greatest philosophical work ever written. 

Plato’s Dialogues. Translated by Jowett. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

These are easier reading. Quite modern in atmosphere. 
Probably the best things written about them are by Emerson, 
Pater, and Eucken, particularly the latter. 

The Mind in the Making. By James Harvey Robinson. 
Harper & Brothers. 

Among all the American writers of to-day I should place 
Professor Robinson in the very first rank. He is a fitting suc- 
cessor to William James. This book is very simply written, 
and no one who wishes to be in touch with what may be termed 
the latest currents of thought can afford to miss it. 
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* The Creative Process in the Individual. The Edinburgh 
Lectures on Mental Science. The Dore Lectures. By T. 
Troward. All published by Robert McBride & Co. I know 
of no writer on mental science who is more helpful than Judge 
Troward. He is practically the only writer who keeps his 
head, his legal training evidently having been a great aid to 
him in writing these remarkable books. 

The Conquest of Fear. Basil King. Doubleday, Page & 
Co. 

r. King is a distinguished novelist and in addition (which 
doesn’t always follow) a charming writer. His book is very 
unusual, because, with admirable good taste, he is able to give 
his intimate experience as a lesson in the conquest of fear. As 
a personal message, written simply and sanely, it is not only 
convincing, but fascinating, reading. 

Raymond, or Life and Death. 

The Survival of Man. 

Both by Sir Oliver Lodge (George Doran and Company). 

The Question “If a Man Die, Shall He Live Again?” By 
Edward Clode. Published by Edward J. Clode. 

These three books above probably give as well as any there 
are both sides of the question of spiritualism. They should be 
read together. “There have been of course a great many things 
written against spiritualism, both in a flippant and a sane way. 
Mr. Clode, while bitter in his treatment, writes well, and his 
book is doubtless the best case against spiritualism there is 
extant, so far as I have been able to discover. 

The Interpretation of Dreams. By Sigmund Freud. The 
Macmillan Co. 

Probably the most important of Freud’s works, written in 
an abominable style which even the distinguished translator 
could scarcely make worse. Nevertheless, it is essential if one 
desires to get at the true inwardness of psycho-analysis. 

The Energies of Men. (Moffat, Yard & Co.) 

On Vital Reserves. (Henry Holt & Co.) Both by William 
James. 

These little books are intensely interesting to any one who 
wishes to read of some of the great things that have been done 
by human beings. 
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Heredity and Environment. By Edwin G. Conklin. Prince- 
ton University Press. 

While somewhat technical and diagrammatic in its treat- 
ment, and not specially intended for popular reading, by far 
the best book on the subject yet written in this country. 

The Release of the Soul. By Gilbert Cannan. Boni & 
Liveright. Writting during the war. In one place the author 
writes: “What appears on the surface of life is only the very 
inadequate expression of what has taken place in the region of 
what, for want of any other term, we call reality.” Done in 
exquisite English, by a man who is half poet and half philos- 
opher, there is a fine atmosphere to this book which carries with 
it a great sense of inspiration. 

The Unconscious Mind and How to Use it. By Frederic 
Pierce. E. P. Dutton & Co. If you wish to get all the latest 
news about the new character in psychology, The Unconscious, 
here it is, with naught omitted and naught set down in malice 
On the whole, one of the clearest books for popular consump. 
tion on psycho-analysis and auto-suggestion. 

Fundamental Conceptions of Psychoanalysis. By A. A. 
Brill, M.D. (Translator and disciple of Freud.) 

Another, and more detailed, description of psycho-analysis, 
well written by a man whose complex is undoubtedly psycho- 
analysis itself. 

The Control of Life. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

‘The Outline of Science (in five vols. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.). 
Both by J. Arthur Thomson, Regius professor of Natural His- 
tory in the University of Aberdeen. 

Sir Arthur Thomson occupies the position, and has the rep- 
utation of being the most distinguished and authoritative pop- 
ular scientist in the English-speaking world. These books, 
written in a charming style (although it must be hinted that 
he did not write all of them), are probably the best bird’seye 
view of science and of the problem of biology that have yet 
appeared, take them as a whole. 

Brain and Personality. By W. Hanna Thomson. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 

Deals with the structure of the brain and advances the idea 
that back of the brain there is a soul, or at least a something 
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that enters into the brain and makes it work. Extremely in- 
teresting, although I understand that it has not been fully ac- 
cepted as an authority. It appears to me, however, to be a very 
instructive and first-chop book. 

Public Opinion. By Walter Lippman. Harcourt Brace & 
Co. 

Of considerable importance, because it is not only written by 
a brilliant journalist and a Semitic, but because it gives per- 
neil a better philosophical insight into the psychology of the 
American public than any other book extant. If the student, 
or reader, wishes to strengthen himself mentally, he must, if 
he lives in America, come to understand the American mind. 
This book in this respect is very helpful, although somewhat 
cryptic in spots. 

The Philosophy of Mental Healing. By Leander Edmund 
Whipple. Metaphysical Publishing Co., 1901. 

Whipple was one of the pioneers of the present mental heal- 
ing movement. While he has now been antedated, his book is 
extremely interesting as a kind of background. 

God the Invisible King. 

The Salvaging of Civilization. Both by H. G. Wells. 
(Macmillan.) 

It is unnecessary to introduce Mr. Wells or to say very 
much about him. Arthur Brisbane, of the Hearst papers, 
seems to think that the Salvaging book is the highwater mark 
of intellectual design. The first book, “God the Invisible 
King,” is well worth reading, because it brings out the idea of 
a personal God in a very masterly way. The second book is 
an arraignment of civilization, which amounts in reality to 
an exposition of modern consciousness. 

* Mysticism, A Study in the Nature and Development of 
Man’s Spiritual Consciousness. 

The Essentials of Mysticism. Both by Evelyn Underhill 
(Mrs. Stuart Moore). Published by E. P. Dutton & Co. 

For any one desirous of understanding the true significance 
of the spiritual life, and of becoming informed, not only about 
mysticism, but about the great mystics, I cannot write too 
highly in praise of Mrs. Moore’s works. Of all the books I 
have ever read, with possibly the exception of Kant’s Critique 
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(and of course the New Testament) these books produced 
upon me the most profound impression. It has required the 
illuminative intellect of a woman, the insight and sympathy of 
the feminine mind, together with the most painstaking scholar- 
ship, to produce books like these. 

Marie Bashkirtseff. The Journal of a young artist. Trans- 
lated by Mary J. Serrano. New and revised edition. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 

This book is also the work of a very great soul. One can 
scarcely read it without feeling that the universe we live in has 
become by so much, broader and deeper. We recognize here 
cadences almost unutterable, of spiritual things which come to 
us fresh from the pen of this young girl. 

Intentions. By Oscar Wilde. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. (The 
Ravenna edition.) In this little book the first essay is entitled 
“The Decay of Lying,” one of the great utterances, and yet 
veined in cynicism. It is a perfect illustration of Paul’s state- 
ment that God works through weakness. This particular 
essay is fundamental. It needs to be read with discernment. 
Other books by Oscar Wilde, “De Profundis” and “A Ballad 
of Reading Gaol,” may also be read with great profit. 

A General Introduction to Psycho-Analysis. By Sigmund 
Freud. Boni & Liveright. I did not intend to list this book, 
but noticed that it has been translated by G. Stanley Hall, for 
whom I have great respect. I have not read it. I never in- 
tend to. But I have no doubt that it gives the facts about 
psycho-analysis, and that Dr. Hall has translated it extremely 
well. 

In Tune With the Infinite. By Ralph Waldo Trine. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 

Over six hundred thousand copies of this book have been 
sold, if that is any indication of its merit. It is a very cloying 
book. I have no objection to it, so long as it can be read in 
connection—well, say with Schopenhauer’s essays. It is the 
nth power of optimism. It is undoubtedly helpful, perhaps too 
much so. 

Manhood of Humanity. The Science and Art of Human 
Engineering. By Alfred Korzybski. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

The author says in his preface: “Though this book has 
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been written with scrupulous care to avoid words or terms of 
vague meaning—and though it often may seem coldly critical 
of things metaphysical, it has not been written with indifference 
to that great, perhaps the greatest urge of the human heart— 
the craving for spiritual truth—our yearning for the higher 
potentialities of that which we call ‘mind,’ ‘soul,’ and ‘Spirit’ 
—but it has been written with the deep desire to find the 
source of these qualities—” etc. I confess that I have never been 
able to [ read this book, although I have been told, and this 
quite passionately, that it was, or is, what the publishers often 
refer to as “an epoch maker.” I have an instinctive feeling 
that it isn’t. The author appears to claim too much. If any 
of my readers has read it I should like to get an opinion. It 
has been out some little time at this writing and doesn’t seem 
thus far to have set the world on fire—but I may be doing it 
an injustice. 

Spiritual Health and Healing. By Horatio W. Dresser, 
Ph. D. 

The author is one of the most lucid and well-informed 
writers on this subject and has written a great many books. 
One can scarcely overlook his work, if one wishes to learn the 
history of mental and spiritual healing; especially if one is in- 
terested in Christian Science and Dr. Quimby. 

Science and Health, with Key to the Scriptures. By Mary 
Baker Eddy. Christian Science Publication. 

I have always regarded this book as a great book, in spite of 
everything that has been written against it or in its favour. 
This is not the place to enter into any criticism of it. I merely 
list it among those books that cannot be overlooked. My per- 
sonal objection to it is only the objection I have against all books 
which carry a personal appeal; its votaries seem to me to be 
too complacent. 

Back to Methuselah. Bernard Shaw. Brentano’s. 

Do not fail to read the preface to this book. One must 
understand the Bernard Shaw attitude. One must also be 
sensible and acute enough to read between his lines. I have 
always thought him one of our greatest religious teachers. It 
seems ridiculous to suppose that God ever gave any man such 
a fine gift of satire without a purpose. Also, Bernard Shaw 
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carries out in his own life his principles; of which this cannot 
always be said of people who pretend to great spiritual power. 

The Biology of War. By G. F. Nicolai. The Century Co. 

Written by a German biologist, wno, because of his views, 
was imprisoned by the German Government during the war, 
and wrote this book in confinement. It is quite deep, and 
really fundamental. 

Creative Evolution. By Henry Bergson. Henry Holt & Co. 

The best and most scientific account of the consciousness of 
man. One must understand, in reading this book and the 
historical account of evolution, that it is not only a work of 
the most fundamental philosophy, but also that it penetrates 
the soul. It is, however, hard reading, and really requires 
preparation. A much shorter book by the same author, “An 
Introduction to Metaphysics,” is simpler. 

Conflict Between Religion and Science. By John William 
Draper. D. Appleton & Co. 

A very old book, but one that has had a great influence. It 
presents both sides probably better than both sides have ever 
been presented. 

The Problem of Human Life. By Rudolf Eucken. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

Rudolf Eucken, it may be said, has been looming larger and 
larger as a true world philosopher during the past few years. 
Without question this great work deserves the highest rank. 
It is by no means a popular work, but the result of deep 
scholarship and wide vision. The author’s chapter on Hellen- 
ism, and particularly his observations about Plato, are ex- 
ceedingly fine. 
ee ane Essays. By W. R. Inge. Longmans Green & 

0. 
Written by the Dean of St. Paul’s, London, popularly (or 
unpopularly) known as “the gloomy dean.” A critical descrip- 
tion, or comment, on some of the defects of our modern civiliza- 
tion. Very remarkable writing, tinged possibly with heresy 
from the orthodox standpoint, but none the less vivid and in- 
spiring. 

Sadhana. By Rabindranath Tagore. The Macmillan Co. 

This little book is perhaps the best example of Tagore’s 
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spiritual writings. He is undoubtedly a great teacher, and 
much more simple and human than appears. He has given up 
his life to teaching, and all of his works may be read with profit. 

Growth in Silence. By Susanna Cocroft. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 

Largely a repetition of the “gladness” literature, without any 
attempt at scholarship or originality. A popular appeal book, 
no better and no worse than many others. Says the author: 
“No matter what one’s work in life, health is the greatest asset.” 
Which reminds me of a story told, I think by Ruskin, of a 
company assembled in some house which, after a considerable 
pause, was interrupted by some one with the startling an- 
nouncement: “The Bible is such a good book!” 

The Freedom of Life. By Annie Payson Call. Also Power 
Through Repose. Little, Brown & Co. 

For many years these books of—is it Miss or Mrs.?—Call, 
have reposed in my library, and have furnished me with many 
peaceful moments. While not intended to be more than the 
author’s way of saying something helpful without special 
effort, they have an atmosphere that is not only helpful but 
something more. 

The Law of Psychic Phenomena. By Thomas Jay Hudson. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 

This book and others by Professor Hudson have had a very 
large sale; although antedated, they still contain much that is 
fundamental] in the way of exposition. A very sane writer. 

The Riddle of Personality. By H. Addington Bruce. 
Moffat, Yard & Co. 

Deals largely with spiritistic phenomena. 

* Natural Law in the Spiritual World. By Henry Drum- 
mond. A. L. Burt Co. 

One of the very greatest books. It cannot be ignored by 
any reader who wishes to understand the full value of the 
spiritual life, together with scientific truths bearing upon it. 
It may be dismissed by some cynics with lofty gestures; yet, in 
the light of its own power, the reader who approaches it with 
an open mind will get something from it that will lift him up 
into an entirely different conception of the universe. 

Psychoanalysis and the Unconscious. By D. H. Lawrence. 
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Thomas Seltzer. I have purposely avoided referring to any 
books in which the element of sex predominates, but I list this 
book, and will mention also that Mr. Lawrence has written a 
sequel to it—‘“Fantasies” because of the author’s extraor- 
dinary style. He belongs to the young set of intelligentsia. 
He is a remarkable writer. His eroticism is almost decent. 

The Rosicrucian Mysteries. An elementary exposition of 
their Secret Teachings. By Max Heindel. Rosicrucian Fel- 
lowship. Oceanside, California. 

I was very much prejudiced against this book before I read 
it. It is full of all sorts of impossible things. When one is 
creating a new system of anything at all, and your word is as 
good as any one else’s, in a game of spiritual development, it 
then becomes largely a question of ingenuity as to how alluring 
you can make your scheme. One feels that Mr. Heindel 
knows altogether too much. He asks in one place (this by the 
way is another book “Questions and Answers”) “Is a vampire 
the same as a werewolf?” and replies “No, a vampire is a 
person who absorbs the vitality of another.” He is all right 
there. We agree with him. But when he writes that “The 
Ameshaspends, however, do not inhabit the lower Regions of 
the Desire World but influence the Izzards” I confess that I 
have my doubts. Still, there is a great deal in these books 
that is interesting, if you don’t get too much rattled. 

Suggestion and Auto-Suggestion. By Charles Baudouin. 

The Practice of Auto-Suggestion. By C. Harry Brooks. 
Both published by Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Both of these books (the first one is large, the second small) 
should be read together in order to grasp thoroughly this new 
theory, which in reality is not a new theory at all, but only 
something that the personality of its projector, M. Coué, has 
made fashionable. In my opinion, it is a passing fad, but one 
that is perhaps useful to those who are able to assimilate it 
as a part of the routine of education, as applied to our racial 
development. ‘Those who are carried away by it, let us hope, 
will also recover from it in time. 

Religious Systems of the World. A contribution to the 
study of comparative religion. A collection of addresses, 
London: George Allen & Co. 
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While I have in my library a great many books on the his- 
tory of religions, this is by far the most compact and useful one 
I know. It came about in response to a demand for a series 
of lectures by well-known authorities, and these lectures, each 
dealing with a religion, were afterwards published in this 
form. It is a very practical and useful book. 

Greatest Thoughts About God. Compiled from Many 
Sources by J. Gilchrist Lawson. George H. Doran Co. 

One of the most difficult things for the spiritual novitiate 
to grasp is the idea that the word God is only a symbol, and 
stands for something quite universal, which it requires a kind 
of prolonged meditation to visualize mentally. For this reason, 
a book in which the greatest definitions of God are given is ex- 
tremely valuable. This book fulfils its purpose. 
maa 


GOD AND HAPPINESS 


At first we are doubtful and perplexed, but as we 
consider more profoundly the nature and substance 
of that in which we exist unchanged, we shall find 
that there is no death, either for us or for any 
being: that nothing substantially decays, but that 
all things flowing through infinite space only change 
in appearance; and because all is subservient to the 
highest good, we ought not to believe or think 
otherwise than that as everything is from God, so 
everything is good, makes for good, and tends to 
good, that all is well, makes for well-being and 
tends to happiness. 
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SAGARA ANAM TE CR 


These words by Giordano Bruno, who died a martyr to the 
cause of Science, having been burned in the centre of Campo dei 
Fiori on February 16, 1600, under Pope Clement VIII, and 
who answered the sentence of those who condemned him: 
“You, O judges! feel perchance more terror in pronouncing 
this judgment than I do in hearing it.” 
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Redwood Library 


SELECTIONS FROM, THE RULES 


1. Three volumes may be taken at a time 
and only three’ on one share. Two unbound 
numbers of a monthly and three numbers of a 
weekly publication are counted as a volume. 


2. Books other than 7-day and 14-day ones 
may be kept out 28 days. Books cannot be 
renewed or transferred. 


3. Books overdue are subject to a fine of one 
cent a day for fourteen days, and five cents a 
day for each day thereafter. 


4. Neglect to pay the fine will debar from 
the use of the Library. 


Soc Ne Wook dats: be leuk otof the house of 
the person to-whom it is charged. 


6. Any person who ‘shall soil (deface) or 
damage or lose a book belonging to the Library 
shall be liable to such fine. as\the Directors may 
impose; or shall pay the value of the book or of 
the set, if it be a part of a set, as the Directors 
may elect. All scribbling or any marking or 
writing whatever, folding or turning down the 
leaves, as well as cutting or tearing any matter 
from a book belonging to the Library, will be con- 
sidered defacement and damage. 
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